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SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ALLIED SERVICES 


On the lOtli June. 1941, the Minister without Portfolio (the Rt. Hon. | 
Arthur Greenwood, M.P.) announced in the Plouse of Commons that he had I 
arranged with all the Departments concerned for a comprehensive survey of 
existing schemes of social insurance and allied services which would be con- 
sidered in due course by the Committee on Reconstruction Problems of which 
he was chairman ; and that Sir William Beveridge had accepted his invitation 
to become Chairman of an interdepartmental Committee which would con- ii” 
duct the survey, taking into account representations received from responsible 4 
organisations and persons connected with the problems involved, f 

The constitution of the Committee was as follows : — 

Chairman — Sir William Beveridge, K.C.B. 

Departmental Representatives — Mr. R. R. Bannatyne, C.B,, Home Office; 

Mr., P. Y, Blundun, Ministry of Labour and National Service ; Miss M. S. Cox, 
O.B.E., Ministry of Pensions; Sir George Epps, K.B.E., C.B., Government ^ 
Actuary; Mr. R. Hamilton Farrell, Ministry of Health; Mr. E. Hale, C.B., 
Treasury; Mrs, M. A. Hamilton, Reconstruction Secretariat; Mr. A. W. 
McKenzie, Board of Customs and Excise; Sir George Reid, K.B.E., C.B., 
Assistance Board ; Miss M. Ritson, C.B.E., Department of Health for Scotland ; 

Mr. B. K. White, Registry of Friendly Societies and Office of the Industrial ' 
Assurance Commissioner. 

Secretary — Mr. D. N. Chester. 

The terms of reference were : — 

To undertake, with special reference to the inter-relation of the 
schemes, a survey of the existing national schemes of social insurance 
and allied services, including workmen’s compensation, and to make 
recommendations. i 

The Minister without Portfolio announced in the House of Commons on 
27th January, 1942, that “it will be within the power of the Committee to 
consider developments of the National Insurance Schemes in the way of adding 
death benefits with any other risks which are at present not covered by such ;; 
schemes.” 

The following letter was sent to the Chairman on the 27th January, 1942, 
by the Minister without Portfolio. 

My dear Beveridge, ^ J 

I liiave discussed with the Chancellor of the Exchequer the position of 
the departmental representatives on the Inter-departmental Committee on i 
Social Insurance and Allied Services. In view of the issues of high policy ( 

which will arise, we think that the departmental representatives should I 

henceforward be regarded as your advisers and assessors on the various tech- 
nical and administrative matters with which they are severally concerned. | 
This means that the Report, when made, will be your own report ; it will be 
signed by you alone, and the departmental representatives will not be i 

associated in any way with the views and recommendations on questions | 

of policy which it contains. It would be well that the Report should contain ■ j 
words to make it clear that this is the position. ■ , , , J 

Yours sincerely, 

.(Signed) ARTHUR GREENWOOD. '' | 

T‘h^ estimated gross cost of the preparation of this Report is £4,625 Os. Od., of which / 
£3,150 0* Od. represents the estimated cost of printing and publishing the Report and 
the Volume of Memoranda from organisations. ’I 


The, Rt. Hon. Sir William Joivitt, K.C., M.P., 
His Majesty’s Paymaster-General. 


Sir, 

I have the honour to submit the enclosed Report arising out of the work 
of the Inter-departmental Committee on Social Insurance and Allied Services 
appointed by your predecessor as Minister concerned with reconstruction 
problems, Mr. Arthur Greenwood, in June,- 1941. For the reasons set out 
in the Report itself (paragraph 40), the Report is made by myself alone as 
Chairman. 

It falls to me, therefore, on behalf of the Committee, in transmitting this 
Report to you, to express with more than conventional appreciation the 
gratitude of the Committee, as well as of myself, for the work of their Secretary, 
Mr. D. N. Chester. Without his able and untiring service and his orderly 
marshalling of our proceedings, the preparation of this Report could not have 
been accomplished. I take this opportunity of expressing at the same time 
my gratitude to my colleagues on the Committee who have so unreservedly 
placed at ray disposal, in framing my Report and the recommendations for 
which I alone am responsible, their information and experience relating to 
the immense range of problems with which the work of the Committee was 
concerned. 

I have the honour to be. Sir,* 

Your obedient servant, 

W. H. Beveridge, 

Chairman, 


2Qth November f 1942. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ALLIED SERVICES ^ 

I 

PART I i 

I 

INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY 

1. The Inter-departmentai Committee on Social Insurance and Allied I 

Services were appointed in June, 1941, by the Minister without Portfolio, then 
responsible for the consideration of reconstruction problems. The terms of 
reference required the Committee “ to undertake, with special reference to 
the inter-relation of the schemes, a survey of the existing national schemes 
of social insurance and allied services, including workmen’s compensation and -* 
to make recommendations.” The first duty of the Committee was to survey, 
the second to recommend. For the rea.sons stated below in paragraph 40 the 
duty of recommendation w'as confined later to the Chairman of the Committee. 

The Committee’s Survey and its Results 

■ 2. The schemes of social insurance and allied services which the Inter- 
departmental Committee have been called on to survey have grown piece-meal. 

Apart from the Poor Law, which dates from the time of Elizabeth, the schemes 
.surveyed are the product of the last 45 3 -’’ears beginning with the Workmen's 
Compensation Act, 1897. That Act, applying in the first instance to a limited 
number of occupations, was made general in 19C6. Compulsory health insurance • 
began in 1912, Unemployment insurance began for a few industries in 1912 
and was made general in 1920. The first Pensions Act, giving non-contributory 
pensions subject to a means test at the age ^70, was passed in 19C8. In 1925 
came the Act wLich started contributory pensions for old age, for widows 
and for orphans. Unemployment insurance, after a troubled history, was put 
on a fresh basis by the Unemployment Act of 1934, which set up at the same 
time a new national service of Unemployment Assistance. Meantime, the local 
machinery for relief of destitution, after having been exhaustively examined 
by the Royal Commission of 1905-19C9, has been changed both by the new 
^ treatment of unemployment and in man}'- other ways, including a transfer of 
the responsibilities of the Boards of Guardians to Local Authorities, Separate ^ 
provision for special types of disability — such as blindness — has been mad^ 
from time to time. 'Together with this growdh of social insurance and 
impinging on it at many points have gone developments of medical treatment, 
particularly in hospitals and other institutions ; developments of services 
devoted to the welfare of children, in school and before it ; and a vast growth 
of voluntary provision for death and other contingencies, made by persons 
of the insured classes through Industrial, Life Offices, Friendly Societies and ** 

Trade Unions. 

3. In all this change and development, each problem has been dealt with 
separately, with little or no reference to alhed problems. The first task of 
'i the Committee has been to attempt for the first time a comprehensive survey 
of the whole field of social insurance and allied service.s, to show just what 
5 provision is now made and how it is made for many different forms of need, 
f The results of this survey are set out in Appendix B describing social insurance 

i; and the allied services as they exist today in Britain. The picture presented 

I is impressive in two ways. First, it shows that provision for most of the many 

I varieties of need through’ interruption of earnings and other causes that may 

arise in modern industrial communities has already been made in Britain on — 

I a scale not surpassed and hardly rivalled in any other country of the world. 

I In one respect only of the first importance, namely limitation of medical 

I service, both in the range of treatment which is provided as of right and in 
i respect of the classes of persons for whom it is protdded, does Britain's achieve- ; 

I rnent fall seriously short of what has been accomplished elsewhere : it fails 
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I ^ short also in its provision for cash benefit for maternit 5 ^ and funerals and i 

I thri^ugh the defects of its system for workmen’s compensation. In all other ■ 

I fields British provision for security, in adequacy of amount and in compre- 

; hensiveness, will 'stand comparison with that of any other country; few 

' countries will stand comparison with Britain, Second, social insurance and 

■ the allied services, as the}' exist today, are conducted by a complex of | 

disconnected administrative organs, proceeding on different principles, doing 
invaluable service but at a cost in money and trouble and anomalous treatment ■ 
of identical problems for which there is no justification. In a system of social 
security better on the whole than can be found in almost any other country I 

, I there are serious deficiencies which call for remedy. 

h 4, Thus limitation of compulsory insurance to persons under contract 

; ; ‘ of service and below a certain remuneration if engaged on non-manual work 

, I ; is a serious gap. Many persons working on their own account are poorer and 

, I ' more in need of State insurance than employees; the remuneration limit 

for non-manual employees is arbitrary and takes no account of family 
i ' j. responsibility. There is, again, no real difference between the income needs 

: j of persons who are sick and those who are unemployed, but they get different 

. rates of benefit involving different contribution conditions and with 

, ;j meaningless distinctions between persons of different ages. An adult insured 

! man with a wife and two children receives 38/- per week should he become 

T J unemployed; if after some weeks of unemployment he becomes sick and not ' 

:i ; ! available for work, his insurance income falls to 18/-. On the other hand a 

,j II youth of 17 obtains 9/- when he is unemployed; but should he become sick his 

insurance income rises to 12/- per week. There are, to take another example, 

I three different means tests for non-contributory pensions, for supplementary 

i| j 'i pensions and for public assistance, with a fourth test — for unemployment 

j; ' assistance — differing from that for supplementary pensions in some 

'{ I particulars. 


5. Many other such examples could be given ; they are the natural 
result of the way in which social security has grown in Britain. It is not 
open to question that, by closer co-ordination, the existing social services 
could be made at once more beneficial and more intelligible to those whom 



they serve and more economical in their administration. 


Three Guiding Principles of Recommendations 

6. In proceeding from this first comprehensive survey of social insurance 
to fhe next task — of making recommendations — three guiding principles may 

.o be laid down at the outset. 

7. The nrst principle is that any proposals for the future, while they 
should use to the full the experience gathered in the past, should not be 

^ restricted by, consideration of sectional interests established in the obtaining 
of that experience. Now, when the war is abolishing landmarks of every 
kind, is the opportunity for using experience in a clear field. A revolutionary 
moment in the world’s history is a time for revolutions, not for patching. 

8. The second principle is that organisation of social insurance should 
^/'fee trea.ted ^ one part only of a comprehen^ye, policy of social progress. 

Sociarinsiifance fully developed may provide incdihe security' ; it is an attack 
upon Want. But Wapt is,,onc only of fiv e giants on the road of reconstr uctio n 
and in some wiiys the easiest to attack. The oth^ra„„ari^Pisca§c,.IgaQi^ce, 

•r* 1 .. J T Ji 

9. The third principle is that social security must be achieved by 
_ j^rahion..betweem' tha,iStpte.. apd., the. individual. The State should, .qffer 

Entity for service and contribution. The Siafe in organising security should 
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not stifle incentive, opportunity, responsibility ; in establishing a national 
minimum, it should leave room and encouragement for voluntary action by 
each individual to provide more than that minimum for himself and his family. 

10. The Plan for Social Security set out in this Report is built upon these 
principles. '^It uses experience but is not tied by experience. It is put 
forward as a limited contribution to a wider social policy, though as something 
that could be achieved now without waiting for the whole of that policy. 

It is, first and foremost, a plan of insurance — of giving in return for con- 
tributions benefits up to subsistence level, as of right and without means 
test, so that individuals may build freely upon it. 

The Way to Freedom from Want 

11. The work of the Inter-departmental Committee began with a review 

of existing schemes of social insurance and allied services. The Plan for 
Social Security, with which that work ends, starts from a diagnosis of want— 
of the circumstances in which, in the years just preceding the present war, 
families and individuals in Britain might lack the m eans of health.^., sub - 
s isten ce. During those years impartial scientific authorities maoe social 
surveys of the conditions of life in a number of principal towns in Britain, 
including London, Liverpool, Sheffield, Plymouth, Southampton, York and 
Bristol. They determined the proportions of the people in each town whose 
means were below the standard assumed to be necessary for subsistence, and 
they a nalysed the extent and causes of that deficienc y. From each of these 
social surveys ThFsame broad result emerges. Of all the v;ant shown by the 
surveys, f rom three-quarters... tQ.ffiY £=sixths . according to the precise standard t 
chosen for want, was due to internipiin n nr fi?^rnir|g powder. Prac- 

tically the whole of the remaining one-quarter to one-sixth was due to failure 
to relate income during earning to the size of the fam ily. These surveys were 
made before the introduction of supplementary pensions had reduced the / 
amount of poverty amongst old persons. But this does not affect the niain 
c onclu sion to be drqwn from these surveys : ab olition of want req uires a 
d ouble re-distribution of inco me, through social insurance and by family needs . ' 

12. Abolition of want requires, first, improvement of State insurance, 

that is to say provision against interruption and loss of earning power. 
All the principal causes of interruption or loss of earnings are now the subject r 
of schemes of social insurance. If, in spite of these schemes, so many persons 
unemployed or sick or old or widowed are found to be without adequate income 
for subsistence according to the standards adopted in the social surveys, this 
means that the b enefits amount to les s than subs istence bv those stan dards* 
or do not last as long as the need, and tflat the as sistance whicK supp lements 
insurance is either insufficient in amo unt or available only on terms whic h 
make men it. None of the insurance benefits 

provided before the war were in fact designed with reference to the standards 
of the social surveys. Though unemployimnt benefit was not altogether out ' 
of relation to those standards, sklchess" and disablement benefit, old ag e 
pe nsions and widows ' pensions wereljFbelow them , while wor kmen's c om- 
pensation w as below subsisten ce level for -anyone who had family responsi- 
bilities or whose earnings in work were less than twice the amount needed 
for subsistence. To prevent interruption or destruction of earning power 
from' leading to want, it is necessary to improve the present scheme s of social 
insurance in three directions ; by e xtension o f scope t o cover persons now 
excluded, by ext ensio n of purposes to cover r isks now excluded, and by raising > 
the rates of benefit. 

13. Abolition of want requires, second, adjustment of incomes, in periods ■ 
of earning as well as in interruption of earning, to family needs, that is to say 
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^ short also in its provision for cash benefit for maternity and funerals and 
through the defects of its system for workmen’s compensation. In all other 
fields British provision for security, in adequacy of amount and in compre- 
hensiveness, will "Stand comparison with that of any other country ; few 
countries will stand comparison with Britain, Second, social insurance and 
the allied services, as thej'' exist today, are conducted by a complex of 
disconnected administrative organs, proceeding on different principles, doing 
invaluable service but at a cost in mone 3 ^ and trouble and anomalous treatment 
of identical problems for w'hich there is no justification. In a system of social 
security better on the whole than can be found in almost any other country 
there are serious deficiencies which call for remedy. 

4. Thus limitation of compulsor^^ insurance to persons under contract 
of service and below a certain remuneration if engaged on non-manual work 
is a serious gap. Many persons working on their own account are poorer and 
more in need of State insurance than employees ; the remuneration limit 
for non-manual employees is arbitrary and takes no account of family 
responsibility^ There is, again, no real difference betv/een the income needs 
of persons who are sick and those who are unemployed, but they get different 
rates of benefit involving different contribution conditions and with 
meaningless distinctions between persons of different ages. An adult insured 
man with a wife and two children receives 38/- per week should he become 
unemployed ; if after some weeks of unemployment he becomes sick and not 
available for work, his insurance income falls to 18/-. On the other hand a 
youth of 17 obtains 9/- when he is unemployed; but should he become sick his 
insurance income rises to 12/- per week. There are, to take another example, 
three different means tests for non-contributory pensions, for supplementary 
pensions and for public assistance, with a fourth test — for unemployment 
assistance— differing from that for supplementary pensions in some 
particulars. 

5. Many other such examples could be given ; they are the natural 
result of the w^ay in which social security has grown in Britain. It is not 
open to question that, by closer co-ordination, the existing social services 
could be made at once more beneficial and more intelligible to those whom 
they serve and more economical in their administration. 





Three (tUiding Principles of Recommendations 

6. In proceeding from this first comprehensive survey of social insurance 
to the next task — of making recommendations — three guiding principles may 

^ be laid down at the outset. 

7. The first principle is that any proposals for the future, while they 
should use to the full the experience gathered in the past, should not be 
restricted byLoonsiderattipn of sectional interests established in the obtaining 
of that experience. Now, when the war is abolishing landmarks of every 
kind, is the opportunity for using experience in a clear field. A revolutionary 
moment in the world’s history is a time for revolutions, not for patching, 

8. The second principle is that organisation of social insurance should 
^^^/be treated as one part only of a comprehensive policy of social progress. 

Sociallhsurance fully 'developed may provide income security ; it is an attack 
upon Want. But Wantj 5 „on,e orily„pf fivq^ants o n the road of reconstr uctio n 
and in some ways the easiest to attack. The pjtj^r§,,.ko 
Squalor and I^ness. 

9. The third principle is that social security must be achieved by 
_gpqr^(m-between- The State should^pffer 
fSmrity for service aud cqnttibntion. The State in organising security should 








not stifle incentive, opportunity, responsibility ; in establishing a national 
minimum, it should leave room and encouragement for voluntary action by 
each individual to provide more than that minimum for himself and his family. 

10. The. Plan for Social Security set out in this Report is built upon these 
principles. '^It uses experience but is not tied by experience. It is put 
forward as a limited contribution to a wider social policy, though as something 
that could be achieved now without waiting for the whole of that policy. 

It is, first and foremost, a plan of insurance — of giving in return for con- 
tributions benefits up to subsistence level, as of right and without means 
test, so that individuals may build freely upon it. 

The Way to Freedom from Want 

11. The work of the Inter-departmental Committee began with a review 
of existing schemes of social insurance and allied services. The Plan for 
Social Security, with which that work ends, starts from a diagnosis of want — 
of the circumstances in which, in the j^ears just preceding the present war, 
families and individuals in Britain might lack the m eans of healthy. . sub - 
s isten ce. During those years impartial scientific authorities made social 
surveys of the conditions of life in a number of principal towns in Britain, 
including London, Liverpool, Sheffield, Plymouth, Southampton, York and 
Bristol. They determined the proportions of the people in each town whose 
means were below the standard assumed to be necessary for subsistence, and 
they a nalysed the extent and causes of that deficienc y. From each of these 
social surveys "the same broad result emerges. Of all the want shown by the 
surveys, f rom three-quarters to tivn-sixt hs. according to the precise standard t 
chosen for want, was due to. intermption or_jQss..of ear ning pow der. Prac- 
tically the whole of the remaining one-quarter to one-sixth was due to failure 
to relate income during earning to the size of the fam ily. These surveys were . 
made before the introduction of supplementary pensions had reduced the 
amount of poverty amongst old persons. But this does not affect the main 
c onclu sion to be drawn from these surveys : ab olition of want req uires a 
d ouble re-distribution oirnco me. through social insurance and by family needs . ^ 

12. Abolition of want requires, first, improvement of State insurance, 
that is to say provision against interruption and loss of earning power. 
Ail the principal causes of interruption or loss of earnings are now the subject r 
of schemes of social insurance. If, in spite of these schemes, so many persons 
unemployed or sick or old or widowed are found to be without adequate income 
for subsistence according to the standards adopted in the social surveys, this 
means that the b enefits amount to les s than subs istence bv those stan dards* 
or do not last as long as the need, and tflat the as sistance whicfl supp lements 
insurance is either insufficient in amo unt or available only on terms whic h 
make men.j mwniin£.tD^ rec£airse..to it. None of the insurance benefits 
provided before the war were in fact designed with reference to the standards 
of the social surveys. Though unemployment benefit was not altogether out ' 
of relation to those standards, sicim ess and disablement benefit, old ag e 
pen sions and widows ’ pensions wefe~far below the m, while wor kmen's c om- 
pensation below subsisten ce level for -anyone who had family responsi- 
bilities or whose earnings in work were less than twice the amount needed 
for subsistence. To prevent interruption or destruction of earning power 
from leading to want, it is necessary to improve the present scheme s of social 
insurance in three directions : by e xtension o f scope t o cover persons now k. 
excluded, by ext ensio n of purposes to cover r isks now excluded, and by raisi ng I 
the rates^of benefit. ‘ 

13. Abolition of want requires, second, adjustment of incomes, in periods - 
of earning as well as in interruption of earning, to family needs, that is to say 



in one form or another it requires allowances for children. Without such 
allowances as part of benefit or added to it, to make provision for large 
families, no social insurance against interruption of earnings can be adequate. 
But, if children’s allowances are given only when earnings are interrupted and 
are not given during earning also, two evils are unavoidable. First, a 
substantial measure of acute want will remain among the lower paid workers 
as the accompaniment of large families. Second, in all such cases, income 
will be greater during unemployment or other interruptions of work than during 
work. 

14. By a double re-distribution of income through social insurance and 
children’s allowances, want, as defined in the social surveys, could have been 
abolished in Britain before the present war. As is shown in para. 445, the 
income available to the British' people was ample for such a purpose. The 
^lan for Social Security set out in Part V of this Report takes abolition of 
;Vant after this war as its aim. It includes as its main method compulsory 
'social insurance, with national assistance and voluntary insurance as subsidiary 
methods. It assumes allowances for dependent children, as part of its back- 

] ground. The plan assumes also establishment of comprehensive health and 
rehabilitation services and maintenance of employment, that is to say avoidance 
^ of mass unemployment, as necessary conditions of success in social insurance, 

I ! These three measures — of children’s allowances, health and rehabilitation 
l^ervices, and maintenance of employment — are described as assumptions A, 
TB and C of the plan r they fall partly within and partly without the plan 
itself, extending into other fields of social policy. They are discussed, 
therefore, not in the detailed exposition of the plan in Part V of the Report, 
but in Part VI, which is concerned with social security in relation to wider 
issues, 

15. The plan is based on a diagnosis of want. It starts from' facts, 'from 
the condition of the people as revealed by social surveys between the two 
wars. It takes account of two other’ facts about the British community, 
arising out of past movements of the birth rate and the death rate, which 
should dominate planning for its future ; the main effects of these movements 
in determining the present and future of the British people ’are shown by 
Table XI in para. 234. The first of the two facts is the age constitution of 
.the population, making it certain that persons past the age that is now 
jregarded as the end of working life wiU be a much larger proportion of the 
iwhole community than at any time in the past. The second fact is the low 
reproduction rate of the British community today ; unless this rate is raised 

■-very materially ■ in the near future, a rapid and continuous decline of the 
population cSnnot be prevented. The first fact makes it necessary to seek 
/ ways of postponing the age of retirement from work rather than of hastening 
ut. The second fact makes it imperative to give first place in social expenditure 
tto the care of childhood and to the safeguarding of maternity. 

16. The provision to be made for old age represents the largest and most 
i rapidly growing element in any social insurance scheme. The problem' of age 

is discussed accordingly in Part III of the Report as one of three special 
problems ; the measures proposed for dealing with this problem are sum- 
marised in paras. 254-257. Briefly, the propos^ is to introduce for all citizens 
jiad^iquate pensions without means test by stages over a transition period of 
twenty years, while providing immediate assistance pensions for persons 
requiring them, In adopting a transition period for pensions as of right, 
wmle meeting, immediate needs subject to consideration of means, the Plan 
•for Social Security in Britain follows the precedent of New Zealand. The 
rate of pensions in New Zealand is higher than that promsed - 
Plan, but ' is reached . only after ^ a transition ■ 


twenty-eight years as compared with twenty years suggested here ; 
after twenty years, the New Zealand rate is not very materially different 
from the basic rate proposed for Britain. The New Zealand pensions 
are not conditional upon retirement from work ; for Britain it is proposed 
that they should be retirement pensions and that persons who continue at 
work and postpone retirement should be able to increase their pensions above | 
the basic rate. The New Zealand scheme is less favourable than the plan for 
Britain in starting at a lower level ; it is more favourable in some other 
respects. Broadly the two schemes for two communities of the British 
race are plans on the same lines to solve the same problem of passage from 
pensions based on need to pensions paid as of right to all citizens in virtue of 
contribution. 


Summary of Plan for Social Security 

17. The main feature of the Plan for Social Security is a scheme of social 
insurance against interruption and destruction of earning power and for 
special expenditure arising at birth, marriage or death. The scheme embodies 
six fundamental principles : flat rate of subsistence benefit ; fiat rate of 
contribution ; unification of administrative responsibility ; adequacy of 
benefit ; comprehensiveness ; and classification. These principles are 
explained in paras. 303-309. Based on them and in combination with 
national assistance and voluntary insurance as subsidiary methods, the aim 
of the Plan for Social Security is to make want under any circumstances 
unnecessary. 

18. A plan which is designed to cover so many varieties of human circum- 
stance must be long and detailed. It must contain proposals of differing 
orders of certainty and importance. In preparing the Report, the question 
arose naturally as to how far it was necessary at this stage to enter into details, 
and whether it might not be preferable to deal with principles only. For 
two reasons it has appeared desirable, in place of giving an outline only, to 
set the proposals out in as much detail as the time allowed. The first reason 
is that the principles underlying any practical reform can be judged only, by 
seeing how they would work in practice. The second reason is that if a 
Plan for Social Security is to come into operation when the war ends or soon 
after, there is no time to lose in getting the plan prepared as fully as possible. 
The many details set forth in Part V are neither exhaustive nor final ; they 
are put forward as a basis of discussion, but their formulation will, it is hoped, 
shorten subsequent discussion. Even ^imong the major proposals of the* 
Report there are differences of importance and of relevance to the scheme as 
a whole. There are some proposals which, though important and desirable 
in themselves, could be omitted without changing anything else in the scheme. 
Three in particular in the list of major changes in para. 30 have this 
character and are placed in square brackets to indicate it. This does not mean 
that eyer5d;hing not bracketed is essential and must be taken or left as a whole. 
The six principles named above and all that is implied in them are funda- 
mental ; the rest of the scheme can be adjusted without changing its 
character ; all rates of benefit and all details are by nature subject to 
amendment. 

19. The main provisions of the plan may be summarised as follows : 

(i) The plan covers all citizens ydtho ut upper income limit, but has regard 
to their different ways of life ; it is a plan all-embracing in scope of 
persons and of needs, but is classified in application, 



(ii) In relation to social security the population falls into four main classes 
of working age and two others below and above working age respec- 
tively, as follows : 

I. Employees, that is, persons whose normal occupation is employ- 
ment under contract of service. L 

II, Others gainfully occupied, including employers, traders and 
independent workers of all kinds. Ii 

III. Housewives, that is married women of working age. 

IV. Others of working age not gainfully occupied. 

V. Below working age. 

VI. Retired above working age. 

(hi) The sixth of these classes will receive retirement pensions and the 
fifth will be covered by children’s allowances, which will be paid from 
the National Exchequer in respect of all children when the responsible 
parent is in receipt of insurance benefit or pension, and in respect of 
all children except one in other cases. The four other classes will be 
insured for security appropriate to their circumstances. Ail classes 
will be covered for comprehensive medical treatment and rehabilitation 
and for funeral expenses. 

(iv) Every person in Class I, II or IV will pay a single security contribution 
by a stamp on a single insurance document each week or combination < 
of weeks. In Class I the employer also will contribute, affixing the 
insurance stamp and deducting the employee’s share from wages or 
salary. The contribution will differ from one class to another, according 

to the benefits provided, and will be higher for men than for women, 
so as to secure benefits for Class III. 

(v) Subject to simple contribution conditions, every person in Class 1 will 

receive benefit for unemployment and disability, pension on retirement, | 
medical treatment and funeral expenses. Persons in Class II will 
receive all these except unemployment benefit aiid disability benefit 
during the first 13 weeks of disability. Persons in Class IV will 
receive all these except unemployment and disability benefit. As a f 

' substitute for unemployment benefit, training benefit will be available ' 

to persons in all classes other than Class I, to assist them to find new I! 

livelihoods if their present ones fail. Maternity grant, provision for f 

widowhood and separation and qualification for retirement pensions 
will be secured to all persons in Class III by virtue of their husbands’ 
contributions ; in addition to maternity grant, housewives who take 
paid work will receive materifity benefit for thirteen weeks to enable : 
them to give up working before and after childbirth, ; 

(vi) Unemployment benefit, disability benefit, basic retirement pension ( 
after a transition period, and training benefit will be at the same rate, :| 
irrespective of previous earnings. This rate will provide by itself the | 

■ income necessary for subsistence in all normal cases. There will be ; , 
a joint rate for a man and wife who is not gainfully occupied. Where , 4' 
there is no wife or she is gainfully occupied, there will be a lower single ’i 
rate ; where there is no wife but a dependant above the age for children's 14 
allowance, there will be a dependant allowance. Maternity benefit for 
housewives who work also for gain will be at a higher rate than the il| 
single rate in unemployment or disability, while their unemployment i;||, 
and disability benefit will be at a lower rate ; there are special rates sij|‘ 
also for widowhood as described below. With these exceptions afi 
rates of benefit will be the same fof men and for women. Disability |1| 
due to industrial accident or disease, will be treated like ,iy[l.:bther^ 'St 



disabilit}’’ for the first thirteen weeks ; if disability continues thereafter, 
disability benefit at a flat rate will be replaced by an industrial pension 
related to the earnings of the individual subject to a minimum and a 
maximum. 

(vii) Unemployment benefit will continue at the same rate without means 
test so long as unemployment lasts, but will normally be subject to a 
condition of attendance at a work or tx*aining centre after a certain 
period. Disability benefit will continue at the same rate without means 
test, so long as disability lasts or till it is replaced by industrial pension, 
subject to acceptance of suitable medical treatment or vocational 
training. 

(viii) Pensions (other than indirstrial) will be paid only on retirement from 
work. They may be claimed at any time after the minimum age of 
retirement, that is 65 for men and 6{) for women. The rate of pension 
will be increased above the basic rate if retirement is po.stponed. 
Contributory pensions as of right will be raised to the full basic rate 
gradually during a transition period of twenty years, in which adequate 
pensions according to needs will be paid to all persons requiring them. 
The position of e.xisting pensioners will be safeguarded. 

(ix) While permanent pensions will no longer be granted to widows of working 
age without dependent children, there will be for all widows a temporary 
benefit at a higher rate than unemployment or disabilit}'' benefit, 
followed by training benefit where necessary. For widows with the 
care of dependent children there will be guardian benefit, in addition 
to the children’s allowances, adequate for subsistence without other 
means. The position of existing wfidows on pension will be safeguarded. 

(x) For the limited number of cases of need not covered by social insurance, 
national assistance subject to a uniform means test will be available. 

(xi) Sledical treatment covering all requirements will be provided for all 
citizens by a national health service organised under the health 
departments and post-medical rehabilitation treatment will be 
provided for all persons capable of profiting by it. 

(xii) A Ministry of Social Security will be established, responsible for social 
insurance, national assistance and encouragement and supervision of 
voluntar}^ insurance and will take o'S'er, so far as necessary for these 
purposes, the present work of other Government Departments and of 
Local Authorities in these fields. 

The Nature of Social Insurance 

20. Under the scheme of social insurance, which forms the main feature 
uf this plan, every citizen of working age will contribute in his appropriate 
class according to the security th.at he needs, or as a married woman will have 
contributions made by the husband. Each will be covered for all his needs 
by a single weekly contribution on one insurance document. All the principal 
cash payments — for unemployment, disability and retirement will continue 
so long as the need lasts, without means test, and will be paid from a Social 
Insurance Fund built up by contributions from the insured persons, from 
their employers, if ‘any, and from the State. This is in accord with two views 
as to the lines on which the problem of income maintenance should be 
approached. 

21 . The first view is that benefit in return for contributions, rather than 
free allowances from the State, is what the people ‘of Britain desire. This 
desire is shown both by the established popularity of compulsory insurance. 
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and by the phenomenal growth of voluntary insurance against sickness, ' 
against death and for endowment, and most recently for hospital treatment. 

It is shown in another way by the strength of popular objection to any kind * 
of means test. This objection springs not so much from a desire to get • 
everything for nothing, as from resentment at a provision which appears to > 
penalise what people have come to regard as the duty and pleasure of thrift, | 
of putting pennies away for a rainy day. Management of one’s income is an 
essential element of a citizen’s freedom. Payment of a substantial part of 
the cost of benefit as a contribution irrespective of the means of the contributor 
is the firm basis of a claim to benefit irrespective of means. * 

22. The second view is that whatever money is required for provision of 

insurance benefits, so long as they are needed, should come from a Fund to 
which the recipients have contributed and to which they may be required to 
make larger contributions if the Fund proves inadequate. The plan adopted 
since 1930 in regard to prolonged unemployment and sometimes suggested for 
prolonged disability, that the State should take this burden off insurance, in 
order to keep the contribution down, is wrong in principle. The insured 
persons should not feel that income for idleness, however caused, can come 
from a bottomless purse. The Government should not feel that by paying 
doles it can avoid the major responsibility of seeing that unemployment and 
disease are reduced to the minimum. The place for direct expenditure and 
, organisation by the State is in maintaining employment of the labour and other 
productive resources of the country, and in preventing and combating disease, ; 
not in patching an incomplete scheme of insurance. ' 

23. The State cannot be excluded altogether from giving direct assistance 
to individifals in need, after examination of their means. However compre- 
hensive an insurance scheme, some, through physical infirmity, can never 
contribute at all and some will fall through the meshes of any insurance. ; 
The making of insurance benefit without means test unlimited in duration t 
involves of itself that conditions must be imposed at some stage or another as • 
to how men in receipt of benefit shall use their time, so as to fit themselves or ' 
to keep themselves fit for service ; imposition of any condition means that 
the condition may not be fulfilled and that a case of assistance may arise, i. 
Moreover for one of the main purposes of social insurance — ^provision for old e; 
age or retirement — the contributory principle implies contribution for a | 
substantial number of years ; in the introduction of adequate contributory 
pensions there must be a period of transition during which those who have not i 
qualified for pension by contribution but are in need have their needs met by 

c assistance pensions. National assistance is an essential subsidiary method in 
Hhe whole Plan for Social Security^ and the work of the Assistance Board .} 
shows that assistance subject to means test can be administered with sym- ^ I 
pathetic justice and discretion taking full account of individual circumstances. | 
But the scope of assistance will be narrowed from the beginning and will ;| 
diminish throughout the transition period for pensions. The scheme of social (I 
< insurance is designed of itself when in full operation to guarantee the income > ^ 

' needed for subsistence in aU normal cases. ; j 

24. The scheme is described as a scheme of insurance, because it preserves 
the- contributory principle. It is described as social insurance to mark ' I 

, important distinctions from voluntary 'insurance. In the first place, while 
adjustment of premiums to risks is of the essence of voluntary insurance, ';;;| 
i; since without this individuals would not of their own will insure, this adjust- 
ment is not essential in insurance which is made compulsory by the power of y;| 
V -^e State. In the second place, in providing for actuarial risks su^ as those ‘■|| 
Ik;., of ; death, old age or sickness, it is necessary in voluntary insurance to fund la 
paid in early life in order to provide for the increasing risks of ** 
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later life and to accumulate reserves against individual liabilities. The State 
with its power of compelling successive generations of citizens to become 
insured and its power of taxation is not under the necessity of accumulating 
reserves for actuarial risks and has not, in fact, adopted this method in the 
past. The second of these two distinctions is one of financial practice only ; 
the first raises important questions of policy and equity. Though the State, , 
in conducting compulsory insurance, is not under the necessity of varying the 
premium according to the risk, it may decide as a matter of policy to do so. 

25. When State insurance began in Britain, it was felt that compulsory 
insurance should be like voluntary insurance in adjusting premiums to risks. 
This was secured in health insurance by the system of Approved Societies. 
It was intended to be secured in unemployment insurance by variation 
of contribution rates between industries as soon as accurate valuation 
became possible, by encouragement of special schemes of insurance by industry, 
and by return of contributions to individuals who made no claims. In the 
still earlier institution of workmen’s compensation, adjustment of premiums 
to industrial risks was a necessary consequence of the form in which provision 
for industrial accidents was made, by placing liability on employers individ- 
ually, and leaving them to insure voluntarily against their liability. In the 
thirty years since 1912, there has been an unmistakable movement of public 
opinion away from these original ideas, that is to say, away from the principle 
of adjusting premiums to risks in compulsory insurance and in favour of 
pooling risks. This change has been most marked and most complete in regard 
to unemployment, where, in the general scheme, insurance by industry, in 
place of covering a large part of the field, has been reduced to historical 
exceptions ; today the common argument is that the volume of unemployment 
in an industry is not to any effective extent within its control ; that all 
industries depend upon one another, and that those which are fortunate in 
being regular should share the cost of unemployment in those which are less 
regular. The same tendency of opinion in favour of pooling of social risks has 
shown itself in the views expressed by the great majority of witnesses to the 
present Committee in regard to health insurance. In regard to workmen’s 
compensation, the same argument has been put by the Mineworkers’ 
Federation to the Royal Commission on Workmen’s Compensation ; as other 
industries cannot exist without coalmining, they have proposed that employers 
in all industries should bear equally the cost of industrial accidents and disease, 
in coalmining as elsewhere. 

26. There is here an issue of principle and practice on which strong 
arguments can be advanced on each side by reasonable men. But. the general 
tendency of public opinion seems clear, ^fter trial of a different principle, it" 
has been found to accord best with the sentiments of the Britisn people that 
in insurance organised by the community by use of compulsory powers each 
individual should stand in on the same terms ; none should claim to pay less 
because he is healthier or has more regular employment. In accord with that 
v*ew, the proposals of the Report mark another step forward to the develop- 
ment of State insurance as a new type of human institution, differing both 
from the former methods of preventing or alleviating distress and from 
voluntary insurance. The term “ social insurance ” to describe this institution 
implies both that it is compulsory and that men stand together with their 
felows. The term implies a pooling of risks except so far as separation of 
risks serves a social purpose. There may be reasons of social policy for 
adjusting premiums to risks, in order to give a stimulus for avoidance of 
danger, as in the case of industrial accident and disease. There is no longer an 
admitted claim of the individual citizen to share in national insurance and 
yet to stand outside it, keeping the advantage of his individual lower risk 
whether of unemployment or of disease or accident. 
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provisions and retirement pensions ; (b) if not gainfully occupied, 
benefit during husband's unemployment or disability : (c) if gainfully 
occupied, special maternity benefit in addition to grant, and lower 
unemployment and disability benefits, accompanied by abolition of the 
Anomalies Regulations for Married Women (paras. 107-117). 

7. Extension of insurance against prolonged disability to all persons 
gainfully occupied and of insurance for retirement pensions to ail 
persons of working age, whether gainfully occupied or not (paras. 118- 
121 ). 

8. Provision of training benefit to facilitate change to new occupations 
of all persons who lose their former livelihood, whether paid or unpaid 
(para. 122). 

9. Assimilation of benefit and pension rates for unemplojmient, disability 
other than prolonged disability due to industrial accident or disease, 
and retirement (para. 123). 

10. Assimilation of benefit conditions for unemployment and disability, 
including disability due to industrial accident or disease, in respect of 
waiting time (paras. 124-126). 

11. Assimilation of contribution conditions for unemployment and disability 
benefit, except where disability is due to industrial accident or disease, 
and revision of contribution conditions for pension (paras. 127-128). 

12. Making of unemplo 5 unent benefit at full rate indefinite in duration, 
subject to requirement of attendance at a work or training centre after 
a limited period of unemplo 3 Tiient (paras. 129-132). 

13. Making of disability benefit at full rate indefinite in duration, subject 
to imposition of special behaviour conditions (paras. 129-132). 

14. Making of pensions, other than industrial, conditional on retirement 
from work and rising in value with each year of continued contribution 
after the minimum age of retirement, that is to say, after 65 for mien 
and 60 for women (paras. 133-136). 

15. Amalgamation of the special schemes of unemployment insurance, for 
agriculture, banking and finance and insurance, with the general 
scheme of social insurance (paras. 137-148). 

16. Abolition of the exceptions from insurance 

(a) of persons in particular occupations, such, as the civil service, local 
government service, police, nursing, railways, and other pensionable 
employments, and. in respect of unemployment insurance, private 

. indoor domestic service ; 

(b) of persons remunerated abo'^e £420 a year in non-manual occupa- 
tions (paras. 149-152). 

17. Replacement of unconditional inadequate widows’ pensions by provision 
suited to the varied needs of widows, including temporary widows* 
benefit at a special rate in all cases, training benefit when required and 
guardian benefit so long as there are dependent children (paras. 153-156). 

18. Inclusion of universal funeral grant in compulsory insurance (paras, 157- 
160). 

19. Transfei^ the^ Ministry of Social Security of the remaining functions 
Xpi Loc^ Authorities in respect of public assistance, other than treatment 

«nd services of an institutional character (paras. 161-165). 

2ft* Tr^sfer to the Ministry of Social Security of responsibility for the 
maintenance of blind persons and the framing of a new s<^eme for 
maintenance _ and welfare by co-operation between the Ministry, 
Eocal Authorities and voluntary agencies (paras. 166-170). 
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21. Transfer to the Ministry of Social Security of the functions of the 
Assistance Board, of the work of the Customs and Excise Department 
in respect of non-contributory pensions, and probably of the employ- 
ment service of the Ministry of Labour and National Service, in addition 
to unemployment insurance, and the work of other departments in 
connection with the administration of cash benefits of all kinds, 
including workmen’s compensation (paras. 171-175), 

22. Substitution for the Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee of 
a Social Insurance Statutory Committee with similar but extended 
powers (paras. 176-180). 

[23. Conversion of the business of industrial assurance into a public service 
under an Industrial Assurance Board.] (paras. 181-192). 

31 . This considerable list of changes does not mean that, in the proposals 
of the Report, either the experience or the achievements of the past are for- 
gotten. What is proposed today for unified social security springs out of 
what has been accomplished in building up security piece by piece. It retains 
the contributory principle of sharing the cost of security between three parties 
— the insured person himself, his employer, if he has an employer, and the 
State. It retains and extends the principle that compulsory insurance should 
provide a flat rate of benefit, irrespective of earnings, in return for a flat 
contribution from all. It retains as the best method of contribution the 
system of insurance documents and insurance stamps. It builds upon the 
experience gained in the administration of unemployment insurance and later 
of unemployment assistance, of a national administration which is not 
centralised at Whitehall but is carried out through responsible regional and 
local officers, acting at all points in close co-operation with representatives of 
the communities which they serve. It provides for retaining on a new basis 
the association of Friendly Societies with national health insurance. It 
provides for retaining within the general framework of a unified scheme some 
of the special features of workmen’s compensation and for converting the 
associations for mutual indemnity in the industries chiefly concerned into new 
organs of industrial co-operation and self-government. While completing the 
transfer from local to national government of assistance by cash payments, 
it retains a vital place for Local Authorities in the provision of institutions 
and in the organisation and maintenance of services connected with social 
welfare. The scheme proposed here is in some ways a revolution, but in more 
important ways it is a natural development from the past. It is a British 
revolution. 

32. The Plan for Social Security j^s put forward as something that couid 
be in operation in the immediate aftermath of the war. In tfie Memorandum 
by the Government Actuary on the financial aspects of the plan, which is 
printed as Appendix A to the Report, it is assumed, for the purpose of relating 
the estimates of expenditure to the numbers of the population, that the plan 
will begin to operate on 1st July, 1944, so that the first full year of benefit 
will be the calendar year, 1945. But in view of the legislative and adminis- 
trative work involved in bringing the plan into force, so early a date as this 
wiU be possible only if a decision of principle on the plan is taken in the near 
future by the Government and by Parliament. 

Procedure of Committee 

33. Before concluding the Introduction, it is necessary to say something 
as to the procedure of the Committee. They were appointed in June, 1941, 
held their first meeting on 8th July, 1941, and gave immediate notice of their 
terms of reference to the principal organisations concerned with the various 
insurance schemes and allied services and invited the submission of memoranda 
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of evidence. They gave general notice through the press and in other ways of 
their activities. While organisations outside the Government departments 
should be preparing their evidence, the Committee asked the departments 
themselves to furnish detailed memoranda describing each of the insurance 
schemes and allied services as it stood today and from this constructed 
the survey to which reference has been made and which is set out in detail 
in Appendix B. The first of the interested organisations to appear before the 
Committee gave evidence on 26th November, 1941, and from then till the end 
of September, 1942, the Committee received memoranda from more than a 
hundred representative organisations whose names are given in Appendix C. 
The Minister without Portfolio (Mr. Arthur Greenwood) announced in the 
House of Commons on the 27th January, 1942, that “ it will be within the 
power of the Committee to consider developments of the. national insurance 
schemes in the way of adding death benefits or dealing with any other risks 
which are at present not covered by such schemes.” In accord with this 
announcement, the Committee discussed problems affecting insurance for 
funeral benefit with the Industrial Life Offices which are concerned with such 
matters. 

34. Those memoranda which appear to be of most general interest are 
given in Appendix G,* with any alterations made by their authors after 
submission ; certain other memoranda are summarised briefly. While 
Appendix B presents a general picture of the insurance schemes and allied 
services as they stand after forty years of piece-meal growth. Appendix G 
shows how those schemes and services and their problems are viewed by the 
persons 'outside Government departments who are most deeply concerned in 
their administration or interested in their results. A large number of those 
who presented written memoranda attended the Committee for oral examina- 
tion. TJie minutes of these meetings will not be published as it was desired 
to make discussion on these occasions as informal and as informative as 
possible. In the case of several organisations whose interest in social insurance 
was of a general character the Committee have held more than one meeting 
with their representatives. In addition the Chairman has either individually 
or with particular members of the Committee directly interested in the 
particular aspect had many discussions with individuals and representatives 
of organisations. On two occasions, accompanied by members of the Committee, 
the C^hairman held meetings in Edinburgh to hear oral evidence from Scottish 
organisations. Altogether the full Committee met on forty-eight occasions. 

35. Social security is first and foremost an interest of the individual 
citizen, of the consumer of social insurance and allied services even more than 
of the admimstrg.tor. With a view to obtaining, so far as possible, through 
persons engaged in forms of public and citizen service making them familiar 
with the working of the existing schemes, indications of the views, experiences 
and difficulties of the consumers of insurance, the Nuffield College Social 
Reconstruction Survey were invited to make an investigation of such matters 
and collected material for this purpose from many quarters. 

36. The main problems of social security are common to all nations. In 
order to be sure that, in making their survey, the Committee had the 'benefit 
of. the experience of other nations, so far as it could be made available 
in the abnormal circumstances of the time, they sought the help of the 
International Labour Office, which arranged for Dr. Oswald Stein, Head of the 
Social Insurance Section, and one of his chief assistants, Mr. Maurice Stack, 
to visit Britain for the purpose of conferring with the Committee. This visit 
was stimulating ahd informing in the highest degree. It is appropriate that 
the Committee should express in warm terms their gratitude for the help 
thus afforded by the International Labour Office. Some comparisons between 
the present British schemes, the proposals of this Report and the practice of 
other nations are given in Appendix F. 

♦ Printed separately. ‘ ^ ^ ^ ~ 
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37. In regard to plfciysical needs for subsistence, the Committee invited an 
independent Sub-Committee including Professor A. L. Bowley, Mr. Seebohm 
Rowntree, Mr. R, F. George and Dr. H. E. Magee to advise them. The 
results of this Sub-Committee's work are discussed in paras. 193-232 dealing 
with Benefit Rates and the Problem of Rent. 

38. In regard to workmen’s compensation, a Royal Commission on this 
subject, under the Chairmanship of Sir Hector Hetherington was appointed on 
22nd December, 1938, and between February, 1939, and June, 1940, received 
a good deal of evidence which has been published. Some of the bodies most 
deeply interested, on the side of the employers, expressed their inability 
through pre-occupation with urgent war problems to give time to the 
preparation of evidence, and the Roj^’al Commission suspended its sittings in 
July, 1940. Workmen's compensation, however, was expressly included in the 
reference to the Inter-departmental Committee, and it has been the duty of 
the Committee to deal with this question in their survey. The Report, with 
its wider reference, approaches the question from a different standpoint from 
that open to the Royal Commission, but taking into account both the printed 
evidence before the Commission and further evidence tendered to the 
Committee. It is recognised that, in this held particularly, there are many 
technical problems for which it would be premature now to suggest detailed 
final solutions. As to the general lines on which the results of industrial 
accident and disease should be treated in future, the Report is clear. 

39. There will, it may be hoped, come a season- when it is profitable to 
consider the practical relations of social insurance in Britain and of schemes 
for the same purpose in the Dominions, in the Colonies and in other countries 
of the world. On the assumption that once again it will be possible for men 
to move from one country to another to find the best use for their powers, it 
will be desirable to consider the making of reciprocal arrangements betw’een 
the schemes of different countries facilitating transfer from one to the other, 
that is to say, arrangements enabling men on migration to avoid forfeiting 
security and allowing them to carry with them some of the rights that the}' 
have acquired in their former country. That should, in due course, become a 
practical problem. It is not possible today to do more then mention the 
problem to show that it has not been forgotten. 

Signature of Report 

40. The Report is made by the Chairman alone. This calls for explana- 
tion and can be explained briefly. All the members of the Committee other 
than the Chairman are civil servants. Many of the matters dealt with in the 
Report raise questions of policy, on which it would be inappropriate for any 
civil servant to express an opinion except on behalf of the Minister to whoin 
he is responsible ; some of these matters are so important as to call for 
decision by the Government as a whole. When the nature of the issues that 
would be raised before the Committee became apparent, the following letters 
were exchanged between the Minister without Portfolio who had appointed 
the Committee and the Chairman of the Committee. 

21th Januavy, 1942. 

“ My dear Beveridge, 

“ I have discussed with the Chancellor of the Exchequer the position of the depart- 
mental representatives on the Inter-departmeatai Committee on Social Insurance and 
Allied Services. In view of the issues of high policy which will arise, we think that the 
departmental repre-sentatives should henceforward be regarded as your advisers and 
assessors on the various technical and administrative matters with which they are 
severally concerned. This means that the Report, when made, will be your own report ; 
it will be signed by you alone, and the departmental representatives will not be associated 
in any way with the views and recommendations on questions of policy which it contains. 

It would be well that the Report should contain words to makeit clear that this is the position. 


Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) Arthur Greknwoob.” 
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, 28iA January, 1942. 

*' My dear Greenwood, 

" Many thanks for your letter as to the work of the Committee on Social Insurance 
and Allied Services and the position of departmental representatives thereon. I had 
already communicated the substance of what you write to the Committee at their last 
meeting and will now circulate your letter. 

" Needless to say I entirely accept the view taken by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and yourself. I believe that in this way the departmental representatives will be even 
more useful than if they had to sign the Report and I shall encourage them within the 
Committee itself to express their views with complete frankness to me so that whatever 
I may say I shall say after getting the best possible advice. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) W. H. Beveridge.” 

In acconi with the last sentence of the Chairman’s letter, the departmental 
representatives have given their views within the Committee and have placed 
at the disposal of the Chairman their expert knowledge of the problems with 
which the Committee was concerned. In discussion and in examination of 
witnesses the Committee has functioned as a Committee. Through their 
representatives and otherwise the various Departments have been able to 
express views on questions arising in the course of the enquiry, but they have 
dotie so, if at all, without associating themselves or any Minister or the 
Government in any way whatever with anything that is written here. For 
every recommendation and every , word in the Report and in Appendices D, 
E and F the Chairman alone is responsible. The Report stands or falls on its 
merits and its argument, with no authority behind it except that of a sincere 
attempt, with expert guidance from the departments and after consideration 
of views presented by interested bodies, to understand ’ the innumerable 
problems of social security, to balance arguments and equities, to compare 
desires and resources, and to devise methods of making all the immense good 
that has been accomplished into something better still. 


PART II 

THE PRINCIPAL CHANGES PROPOSED AND THEIR REASONS 

Change 1. Unification of social insurance in respect of contributions, 
that is to say, enabling each insured person to obtain all 
benefits by a single weekly contribution on a single document. 

41. The advantages of this are oSvious. It means having in surance 
document in place of two documents a year with stamps to correspond, for 
each of about 20^000,000 persons. This is a saving of paper, a saving of trouble 
to the insured persons and a saving of administration to the employers. The 
administrative costs of compulsory insurance, as they are usually reckoned, 
are not the whole costs. They show what the Government Departments or 
Local Authorities or Approved Societies spend on adminikration. They do 
tnot show the cost to employers of affixing insurance stamps, calculating and 
making deductions from wages, and dealing with insurance documents. The 
estimate made in Appendix E suggests that the employers' costs for the 
administration of the present schemes of compulsory social insurance are of 
►the order of magnitude of about £1 200 000 a year, and that unification of 
' insurance documents or stamps would reduce this by about £400 000 a year. 
Neither of these amounts is large in relation to the total sums involved in social 
insurance but the saving is worth making. The advantages of a single contri- 
bution on a single insurance document are so clear that the only question 
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that can be asked is whether the advantages would be bought too dear. What 
other changes in the present insurance schemes are involved in unifying the 
contribution ? The answer is in two stages. 

42. In the first place, unification of contributions does not of itself involve 
any change in the present practice of keeping separate the money required ’ 
for different purposes — unemployment or sickness or pensions. The proceeds 
of the single stamp which is now affixed to the health and pensions card are^ 
divided absolutely between health insurance and pensions insurance. It will 
be convenient, though not absolutely necessary, for all the contributions to 
go into a single Social Insurance Fund. But that is consistent with having 
fixed piPportions of the contributions earmarked by Statute for named 
purposes, so that they can not be spent on anything else. Completely separate 
accounts could be kept in the Social Insurance Fund for unemployment, for 
sickness, for pensions, for widows and so on, as they are kept now in the- 
single Unemployment Fund, in respect of the general and agricultural schemes 
respectively. It may be doubted whether this degree of separation in the , 
Social Insurance Fund would be desirable or in the interests of the contributors ; 
it might mean that the Fund simultaneously had a surplus on one account — 
say, unemployment — so as to be able to increase that benefit, while a prospec- 
tive deficiency on pensions or on sickness was making necessary a decrease 
of those benefits, bringing them out of line with other benefits, or a raising 
of contributions. To some extent a Social Insurance Fund raised to meet the 
various needs of the same general body of insured persons should be a common 
fund, and will be the stronger for being so. But some degree of separation is, 
necessary and any desired degree of separation can be laid down by Parliament, 1 
either by earmarking most of the single co: tribution for specific purposes while 
leaving a fraction for allocation according to circumstances, or by fixing 
statutory minimum rates and periods of benefit for each purpose, so that the* 
money needed for each purpose up to that minimum has to be kept available 1 
and cannot be absorbed by deficiency on another purpose. Whatever the 
procedure, there is no difficulty in providing safeguards for particular benefits 
under a scheme with a single contribution to a single fund. ' 

43. In the second place, unification "of contributions and insurance docu- 
ments is hard to reconcile with administration of sickness benefit, as at present, 
through numerous financially separate societies. The approved society system 
means that the contributions of each individual insured person for health must 
be associated with a particular society ; the present and most practical way 
of doing this is to have a document for these particular contributions which 
gets, into the hands of the society, and» is used to establish th^e total number 
of its contributions, that is to say, its share of the proceeds from sales of 
insurance stamps. The administrators of unemployment insurance at the 
same time may need an individual’s contribution record to determine Ins 
claim to unemployment benefit. The administrators of pensions will need it 
to determine the claim to pension. It is true that at present a single 
contribution card is used for health and for pensions. The card finds its way 
to the Approved Society and the society is required to keep records and 
furnish information to the pension authorities showing whether the contri- 
bution conditions for pension have been fulfilled. This is practicable with 
the present system, under which right to pension depends on contributions 
made in the last five years ; the Approved Societies need not keep records 
covering more than that period. If, however, with the making of contributory 
pensions universal, the right to such pensions is made conditional on payment 
of contributions throughout working life (as is proposed in para. 367), it will 
probably prove impracticable to rely upon Approved Societies for this inform- 
ation ; apart from differences in t-he organisation and efficiency of different 
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societies, difficulties would arise through the fact that any individual may 
have changed his societ 3 c If there is to be a single insurance contribution for 
ail purposes on a single insurance document, the document, when stamped, 
must be retained by the central insurance administration. In order to as.sign 
the health insurance contributions on it to a particular society, either the 
document itself must show to what society the insured person belongs or he 
must have a separate membership card of which the central insurance 
administration takes note. The need for such additional work, as an alternative 
to having more than one insurance document to be stamped for each person 
under the approved society system, is one of the minor arguments set out in 
(diange 3 below in favour of changing that S 3 ''stem. 

Change 2. Unification of social insurance and assistance in respect 
of administration in a Ministry of Social Security with local 
Security Offices within reach of all insured persons, 

, 44. The main advantage of this change is immensely improved efficiency, 

» in the sense of greater satisfaction to insured persons as consumers of social 
insurance. In detail, this advantage may be set out under several heads : — 

{«) Convenience to the insured person of having one authority to deal with, 
in place of being bandied about from pillar to pu.st. 

(6) Avoidance of demarcation problems, that is to say, of disputes as to 
which authority is responsible for dealing with a particular case and 
on what principles. 

,, (c) Avoidance of overlapping and duplication of benehts. 

,/ (d) Avoidance of gaps : unified insurance can become, even if it does nut 
s"fart as, “ all-in insurance,” covering fresh needs as they are recognised, 
without dispute us to which authority is responsible for dealing with 
them. 

{e) Absolute .security of benefit, such as is not now guaranteed in workmen’s 
compensation. 

• j (/) Uniformity of benefit rates and conditions, except in so far as differ- 
entiation is justifiable b 3 '- real differences of need, or other circumstances. 

'/ is) Uniforrait 3 ’’ of procedure for determination of claims to benefit, except 
in so far as differences of procedure arc justified. 

'fhe main ground for this proposal, as stated above, is greater efficiency in 
satisfxfing the needs of citizens ; it is obvious that there can also be economics 
through concentration of administrative machinery. 

45. Unification of social insurance and assistance does not mean that the 
citizen must obtain all benefits in the same way or from the same place. 
Unification of administration is entirely consistent with the citizen getting 
money when sick in a different wa37 from that in which he gets money when 
unemployed and, normall 3 ^ he will do so. He can have disability benefit or 
pensions taken to him or posted to him just as at present. More than that, 
under the proposals made in Change 3, a man who is entitled to voluntar 3 ' 
benefit as well as State benefit for sickness will be able to continue,' 
if hf; desires, to obtain these benefits just as at present through his societ}^ 
Uhincation, again, does not exclude an extension of such arrangements and the 
use of special schemes such as that now established for the insurance industr 5 ^ 
or for banking or finance to administer State benefit with their own benefit 
to their own members. Unification does not mean ruling out differences where 
differenbes are appropriate and in the interest of the consumer. It means 
« avoidance of departmentalism which is of no conceivable advantage to him 
and often leads to his distress and confusion. 
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46. Unification of responsibility for administration involves the setting' 
up of a Ministry of Social Security, This is one of the main proposals of the. 
Report. Through this Ministry unified responsibility for administration is 
extended beyond social insurance to the sphere of assistance. This question 
is discussed further in connection with Change 21 below. That unification of 
departmental responsibility is in the interests of the consumer of social 
services is clear. 

47. The obtaining of the full advantages of co-ordination is inconsistent 
with maintenance in its present form of the approved society system and also 
with maintenance of a separate scheme of compensation for industrial accident 
and disease. It is not inconsistent with giving to the consumers all the advan- 
tages which they now obtain from the approved society system ; it is not 
inconsistent with making special provision for the results of industrial accident 
or disease or with raising the funds required to meet the cost of this provision 
in part, at least, in a special way. These issues are dealt with in connection 
with Changes 3 and 4. 

Change 3. Supersession of the present system of Approved Societies 
giving unequal benefits for equal compulsory contributions 
[combined with retention of Friendly Societies and Trade 
Unions giving sickness benefit as responsible agents for the 
administration of State benefit as well as voluntary benefit 
fo their members]. 

48. One of the most important features of the scheme of national health 
insurance, as established in 1911, is the administration of its cash benefits 
by autonomous Approved Societies, each with separate finance. In the first 
draft of the Bill of 1911, it was proposed that recognition as an Approved 
Society should be confined to FHendly Societies of a particular type, those 
giving sickness and other benefits for actuarial risks without division of any 
part of their funds on other occasions. This limitation was removed, through 
introduction of a proviso to Section 23 (1) of the Act of 1911, which allowed 
any society registered for any purpose to form a separate section as an 
Approved Society. Under the proviso it became possible, not only for the 
various types of dividing and deposit societies which would otherwise have 
been excluded, but also for the Industrial Life Offices, that is to say, the 
companies and Collecting Societies engaged in industrial assurance, to enter the 
field of national health insurance. Only two main conditions were imposed 
by Statute on all Approved Societies, namely : — 

(i) that the Society should not be conducted for profit ; and 

(ii) that its constitution should provide for its affairs being subject to the 

absolute control of its tnembers* , 

Types of Approved Societies 

49. The societies approved under these wide provisions are of every size 
and of many different types. They can be grouped under five main heads 
according to the kind of office or society with which they are associated, 
namely, Friendly Societies with branches. Friendly Societies without branches, 
Industrial Life Offices, Trade Unions and Employers' Provident Funds. 
Friendly Societies, whether with or without branches, are engaged in the main 
in v<^iuntary insurance against sickness on a mutual basis. But many or 
most of them, in addition to sickness benefits, give benefits for death or 
maternity, and recently they have undertaken a growing amount of endow- 
fnent and deposit insurance. The Industrial Life Offices are engaged primarily 
in insurance for burial expenses and other expenses connected with death, 
but like the Friendly Societies have developed in the direction of general life 
insurance and endowment insurance. The work of these Offices is examined 
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in more detail in Appendix D. The primary function of Trade Unions is in 
dealing, on behalf of their members, with employers in regard to terms and 
conditions of work. But a large number of them also provide insurance 
benefits of various kinds for unemplo 3 mient, sickness, old age and other 
contingencies ; most, but not all, of the Trade Unions wfith which Approved 
Societies are associated have a friendly side. Employers’ Provident Funds 
are societies consisting of persons entitled to rights under superannuation 
or other provident funds established for the benefit of persons employed by 
one or more particular employers. 

50. Under each of the five heads there are great differences both of size 
and of metho4- As a whole, the Approved Societies range in membership 
from under 50 up to the 3,000,000 of the National Amalgamated Approved 
Society associated with a group of Industrial Life Offices, or the 4,000,000 of 
the four technically separate societies associated with the largest of these 
offices — the Prudential Assurance Company, Ltd. The number of Approved 
Societies is about 800, but some of these have branches which are separate 
financial units ; the total number of units which are valued separately and 
each of which, therefore, may give benefits differing from those of other units, 
is now about 6,600, a substantial reduction from the number at earlier valua- 
tions. The reduction has been most marked among the Friendly Societies 
with branches, from about 15,500 units.in 1912, to less than 8,500 at the first 
valuation in 1918, and about 5,700 at the fifth valuation in 1938.* Some of 
these societies, while retaining separate branches for their own benefits, group 
the branches into larger units for administration of national health insurance, 
thus diminishing the number of valuations and the chance that two members 
of the same society in different neighbouring branches may receive different 
rates of national insurance benefit. 

51. The Approved Societies are formed on many different bases, some 
with trade or local associations, but many without. Even where a society 
starts with a definite local association its members may move, so that any 
Approved Society may carry on business in any part of .the country. In any 
moderate-sized town the insured persons are likely to be scattered among some 
hundreds of societies and branches,. each of which has to make arrangements 
for administration of cash benefits to members entitled to them. The Royal 
Commission of 1926 obtained information as to the numbers of separate 
societies functioning in several typical towns, and this information has been 
brought up to date for the present Committee. The numbers of societies in 
each of those towns in 1942, with the corresponding figures from the Royal 
Commission Reporf of 1926 given in brackets, are as follows : in Liverpool 
437 (488) societies had members ; in Bblton 248 (285) ; in Brighton 324 (304) ; 
in Norwich 241 (213) : in Reading 361 (245) ; and in Tynemouth 181 (168). 

52. The membership of a particular society in a particular town is often 
very small. Figures for some typical towns in 1941, with corresponding figures 
from the Royal Commission Report of 1926 in brackets, are as follows ; in 
Glasgow in 1942 out of 396 (384) societies, 97 (98) had each one member 
only ; in Dundee, out of 219 (217) societies, 61 (52) had each one member, 
and another 54 (47) had each from 2 to 9 members. Almost any town 
would give* similar results. The number and variety of administrative units 
functioning in each town is actually greater than is suggested by the above 
figures which relate to societies ; some of these societies have branches which 


* After the first valuations at 191$ each subsequent series of valuations has been spread 
ov^ several years : the quinquennial years 1923, 1928, 1933 and 19$8 relate to the years 
at which the larger societies, comprising the bulk of the insured persons, were valu^ on 
. the„2adi 8rd, 4th and 5th occasions. 
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re linancially separate. Though the number of hnanciali}^ separate branches ' 
if societies with branches is now only about a third of the original number, 
t still remains very large. 

Distribution of Insured Persons by Societies 

53. While in essentials the approved society system has remained the 
ame as in 1912, there have been interesting changes in the relative importance 
if different types of society. In 1912, according to the not entirely adequate 
tatistics which were compiled at the out .set, the distribution of insured persons 
n Great Britain, according to the five principal types of Approved Society, 
vas as follows : — 

TABLE 

'jATioNAi. Health Insurance — Distribution of Insured Persons in Great Britain 
BY TYPE OF Approved Society in 1912 


Type of Society 

Men 

Women 

N um bers 
{in 000 ’.s) 

Percentage 

Distribution 

Numbera 
(in 000 's) 

Percentage 

Distribution 

.ndustrial Life Offices ... 

2,971 

34-1 

2,172 

59-1 

friendly Societies without branches... 

2,178 

25-0 

648 

17-6 

Priendly Societies with branches 

2,348 

27-0 

587' 

15-9 

Trade Unions 

1,159 

13-3 

259 

7-0 

Employers’ Provident Fund.s 

S3 

0-6 

15 

0-4 

Toi'al 

8.709 

lOO’O 

3,681 

100*0 


54. The more precise statistics for later years, compiled in connection 
vith the several valuation.s of Approved Societies, are not exactly comparable 
*vith those given above. The differences, e.g., the inclusion of Northern Ireland 
nembership in the valuation statistics, affect particularly the actual numbers ; 
the percentage distributions may be regarded as broadly comparable. The 
following statement gives the numbers and percentage distributions for the 
second valuation (corresponding to the year 1923) and the fifth valuation 
[corresponding to 1938) : — 

TABLE 11 


National Health Insurance— Distribution of Insured Persons in Great Britain 
AND Northern Ireland by type of Approved Society in 1923 and 1938 


1 

i 

i 

■"■■■'yon.,.— — 

Men 



W'omen 


Type of Society ! 

1 Numbers 
i (in000’.sf 1 

: ' . j 

Percentage 

Distribution 

-Nun 
(in {] 

ibers 

lOO’s) 

Percentage 

Distribution 



1938 ! 

1923 

1938 1 

1923 ' 

1938 ' 

1923 ‘ 

1938 

Industrial Life Offices 

3,810 

.5,120 

37*7 

42*5 

3,060 

1 

1 

3,350 i 

59-9’ 

54-7 

Friendly Societies without 
branches 

2,540 

j 

3,470 

25*2 

28*8 

1,010 1 

1,670 

19-9 j 

27-3 

Friendly Societies with 

branches i 

2,390 

2,230 

23*7 

18*5 

760 

770 

14-8 

12-7 

Trade Unions 

1,270! 

1,190 

12*6 

9-8 

240 

290 

4-8 

4*7 

Employers' Provident Funds 

80 

50 

0*8 

0*4 

30 

30 

0-6 

0-6 

Total 


! 12,000 


100-0 

1 1 

5,100 

6,110 


100-0 
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These figures show a steady increase both in the number and in the 
proportion of insured men covered by the Industrial Life Offices and by the 
Friendly Societies without branches. In the case of women, however, the 
Industrial Life Offices have a declining proportion of the whole (though their 
women’s membership has actually increased), whereas the Friendly Societies 
without branches have substanti^dly increased their proportion of the female 
insured population. Taking men and women together, the Industrial Life 
Offices had nearly 42 per cent, of the total membership in 1912, and had nearly- 
47 per cent, in 1938 ; the Friendly Societies without branches had 22 per 
cent, of the membership in 1912 and had more than 28 per cent, in 1938. 
Taking' these two types of centralised societies together, they accounted for 
about 64 per cent, of the total men’s and women’s membership in 1912, nearly 
69 per cent, in 1923 and practically 75 per cent, in 1938. The two other 
principal types — ^Friendly Societies with branches and Trade Unions — each 
have a steadily declining proportion of the whole membership. They 
accounted for 35-2 per cent, of the insured population in 1912, 30*7 per cent, 
in 1923, and only 24-6 per cent, in 1938. It seems safe to say that of the total 
increase in the insured membership in Britain between 1912 and 1938 (probably 
about 5,400,000), practically the whole has taken place in the Approved 
Societies associated with Industrial Life Offices or with the Friendly Societies 
without branches. The other three groups — ^Friendly Societies with branches, 
Trade Unions and Emplo 3 i'ers’ Provident Funds— have been retrograde or 
.stationary, 

55. Looking at the position in 1938, and taking men and women together, 
of the 18,170,000 insured persons who were members of Approved Societies, 

8.470.000 or 46-6 per cent, were in Approved Societies associated with 
Industrial Life Offices ; 5,140,000 or 28-3 per cent, in Friendly Societies without 
branches ; 3,000,000 or 16*5 per cent, in Friendly Societies with branches ; 

1.480.000 or 8-1 per cent, in Trade Union societies ; and 80,000 in Employers’ 
Provident Funds. 


ADDITIONAL BENEFITS 

56. The essence of the approved society system is financial responsibility ; 
each society can realise a surplus or a deficiency" for its members out of the 
administration of the contributions collected compulsorily from them. After 
each quinquennial valuation, surpluses, after retention of suitable reserves, are 
distributed in additional benefits. A deficiency means that the society can 
give no additional benefits ; deficiencies are in practice made up -from a central 
pool reserved for that purpose from the contributions. The finance of the 
national health insurance scheme has been such as to yield surpluses in 
societies covering a large proportion of the wffiole insured population. At the 
fifth valuation, relating approximately to 1938, additional benefits were made 
available in societies with about 88 per cent, of all insured men and 81 per cent, 
of all the insured women ; that is to say, only 12 per cent, of the men and 
19 per cent, of the women had no more than the statutory benefits. 

57. The surpluses were very substantial in amount, as well as in the 

numbep covered. The annual allocation in schemes adopted on the fifth 
valuation amounted to £5,850,000 as compared with a total expenditure on 
benefit of all kinds, including additional benefits, of about £35,000 000. The 
distribution of this total of £5,850,000 between different purposes is shown in 
the following table : — '' 
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TABLE III 

lATioNAL Health Insurance — Annual Allocations for Additional Benefits 

(5th Valuation Schemes) 



Annual 

Percentage of 


.■Allocation 

Total Allocation 


fiOOO 


)ental ... * 

2,420 

41-4 

iphthalmic 

630 

10-8 

ledical and Surgical Appliances 

200 

.3-4 

onvalescent Home Treatment 

160 

2-7 

lospital Treatment 

on 

i -5 

ither Treatment 

LSO 

2-6 

dl Treatment Benefits 

3,650 

62-4 

ash Benefits ... 

2,200 

37-6 

Total 

5,850 

100-0 


'he cash benefits at ;^2,200,000 represent B7-6 per cetu. of the whole 
llocation. Additional sickness and disablement benefits were given in 
ocieties containing 63 per cent, of all insured men, but only 28 per cent, of the 
pinsters and widows and 20 per cent, of the insured married women. That 
i to say, while rather over one-third of all the insured men got no more than 
he statutory sickness and disablement benefit, three-quarters of all the in- 
ured women were in the same position. The average weekly addition to 
ickness benefit in societies giving such an addition was 3-2s. for men and 2 -25. 
or women, but these averages, particularly for men, -cover great differences 
n the actual addition. The additional sickness benefit ranged from 1/- a 
veek to as much as 15/- a week, though this last is an abnormal figure 
ipplying only to a few hundred persons ; less than 3 per cent, of the men 
md practical^ none of the women received an increase of more than 5/- a 
v'cek. 

58. Of the £2,200,000 allotted to additional cash benefits about £250,00(1 
vas for maternity and practically the whole of the rest was for sickness or 
lisablement. Of the money allocated to treatment benefits an overwhelmingly 
arge proportion, more than four-fifths, was devoted to dental and ophthalmic 
lenefit. Most of the remaining one-fifth of the money for treatment benefits 
vas devoted to the provision of medical and surgical appliances, convalescent 
lomes and hospital treatment. 

Views of Royal Commission of 1924-26 

59. The approved society system *was examined at some length by the 
^oyal Commission of 1924-26. The majority of the Commission, after con- 
sidering a variety of criticisms, concluded that the Approved Societies should 
36 retained as- an essential part of the health insurance scheme and submitt^ 
i recommendation to that effect. They added that " it must be clearly under- 
hood that our recommendation is made in relation to the scheme of National 
riealth Insurance as it exists at present, and that our view in favour of the 
■etention of Approved Societies does not necessarily imply that developments 
11 the system of social insurance outside the range of present contemplation 
night not necessitate a reconsideration of the position.”* The Minority of 
;he Commission took the opposite view. They held " that it is undesirable 
:o retain Approved Societies any longer as the agencies through which benefits 
paid in cash are distributed to insured persons ” and recommended " that Local 
Authorities could and should take- the place of Approved Societies as the 


* Royal Commission on National Health Insurance, 1926. Majority Report, para. 223. 



Authorities through whom sickness and disablement benefits should be 
administered.'”" 

60. Today the question comes up once more at a time when, in the words 
of the Majority of the Commission of 1924-26, developments in the system of 
social insurance then outside the range of contemplation are in view. The 
case for reconsideration is clear. Reconsideration leads to the conclusion 
that the approved society system in its present form has served its purpose 
and had its day. Without belittling in any way the services rendered by all 
kinds of societies in the launching of health insurance, it is possible to decide 
that the time has come to make health insurance national. The reasons 

/ leading to this conclusion may be summed up under two heads ; first, that ’ 
the approved society system is inconsistent with the policy of a national 
minimum ; second, that the approv.ed society system has disadvantages for 
insured persons and involves unnecessary administrative costs, while the 
compensating advantages which it may provide for such persons can be 
j obtained in other ways. 

Approved Society System inconsistent with the Policy of a 
National Minimum 

61. If the Approved Societies are to have responsibilit,y for administering 
cash benefits for sickness and disablement, they must independent fman- 

/'cially and have the possibility of giving or withholding according to their 
financial results, additional benefits, which must both be so valuable that it 
is right to spend upon them money collected compulsorily and at the same 
time not so important that they ought to be available for every insured person. 
These additional benefits must either be cash benefits or treatment benefits. 

62. As. regards cash benefits, with twm exceptions, all the organisations 
directly concerned in the administration of national health insurance W'’hich 
gave evidence to the present Committee, including the National Conference 
of Friendly Societies, the National Conference of Industrial Assurance 
Approved Societies, the Prudential Assurance Company limited, the Trade 
Union Approved Societies, the Association of Approved Societies, and the 
National Union of Plolloway Friendty Societies, agreed in recommending that 
Approved Societies should no longer have power to add to the statutory 
.sickness and disablement benefits : the societies represented by these organisa- 
tions include over 90 per cent, of the 18,000,000 members of Approved Societies. 
The only organisations which gave evidence in a contrary sense were the 
National Federation of Employees’ Approved Societies, representing about 
300,000 insured persons, and the. National Federation of Rural Approved 
Societies, representing about 400,000 insured persons. This nearly unanimous 
agreement of tlie various groups of Approved Societies for the abolition of 
the principal additional cash benefits is clearly in accord with the general 
sentiment of insured persons and the development of social policy. It is felt 
to be inequitable that for uniform contributions under a national scheme 
difierent rates of cash benefit should emerge. If the. State provides a minimum 
statutor}^ benefit based upon assumed subsistence needs, it is felt to be 
anomalous that from contributions collected for the.se purposes particular 
groups should be able to secure benefits above that minimum. As regards 
treatment, to provide any form of treatment as an additional, rather than 
as a statutory benefit, means that it is given selectively, w.th reference not 
to the degree to which it is wanted but according to valuation results. An 
overwhelmingly large proportion of the valuation surpluses devoted to treat- 
ment benefits in the past has. been allocated for the provision of dental and 
ophthalmic treatment, showing a need for these services which led all the 

. * Royal Commission on National Health Insurance, 1926. Minority Report, 

paras. 6 and 7- 
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a sociations of Approved Societies which gave evidence to the present 
C mmittee to recommend that these particular forms of treatment should be 
r ide available for all insured persons. 

63. The representatives of the principal groups of Approved Societies 
y io urged the retention of their financial autonomy and separate valuation, 
c mbined with standardisation of all the benefits on which any substantial 
s ms had been spent hitherto, were asked to suggest how they proposed that 
■s luation surpluses should be distributed in future. The principal suggestions 
i ide were that surpluses could be used : — 

(a) to give additional cash benefits other than for sickness and disablement, 
such as for maternity, paying for waiting time and making grants for 
relief of distress ; 

(&) to provide medical treatment for rheumatism, or provide surgical 
appliances, convalescent homes or nursing services. 

I is unlikely that all these suggestions together would make it possible to 
c spose with advantage of anything like the surplus which would be realised 
1 ■ some societies, if the present system were retained. Most of the organisa- 
t ms representative of Approved Societies which gave evidence to the Com- 
I dtee recognised that their proposals for standardising the principal cash bene- 
f s and for making statutory the principal treatment benefits involved further 
j loling of surpluses between societies. Eighty-five per cent, of the very substan- 
1 d. annual sum (about £5,S50fi(}0) allocated for additional benefits on the 
1 5 t valuation was devoted to the provision of benefits — sickness, disablement, 
( mtal and ophthalmic — ^which in the opinion of practically every one who 
j Lve evidence to the Committee ought now to be made statutory and universal. 
' 'ith the raising of the rates of contribution to provide the subsistence minimum 
i all cases, the surpluses of the more fortunate societies will be increased 
] oportionateiy. But, apart from this practical difficulty of finding a means 
I disposing of surpluses which must remain large in total if they are to give 
j I adequate motive for economical administration, the more serious objection 

< principle remains. Why should treatment for rheumatism, why should 
; rgical appliances, convalescent homes and nurses be reserved for those 

< isses of the community which are already the most healthy, and denied 
1 others, by the results of a valuation surplus ? Why, if adequate maternity 
j ants are important, should they be given selectively ? If the State, as a 
I neral principle, lays down one provision as to waiting time, why should 
1 .at be modified for a particular group of individuals ? Once it is accepted 
1 at prolongation of illness means need for at least as much income, and 
] )t for less income, than at the beginning of illness, a policy of enabling persons 
’ ith low risks of illness to get for their shorter periods of illness higher cash 
] inefits or better treatment than those with less favourable sickness experience, 

] :comes indefensible in a national insurance scheme. 

Disadvantages to Insured Persons of Approved Society System 

64. Apart from inequality of benefits, the approved society system has 
: re principal disadvantages for insured persons : — 

(1) The Approved Societies are of every size and sort. Insured persons 
are continually liable to change their place of work and residence. 
Unless, therefore, an insured person belongs to one of the larger societies 
with agencies everywhere, he has no assurance of any persona, treat- 
ment or contact, if he has to move his residence. 

(2) Maintenance of the approved society system, involving separation of 
responsibility for ordinary sickness from responsibility for industrial 
accident and disease or for unemployment, involves, by consequence, 
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maintenance of the conflict of interests between different administrative 
authorities, each rightly endeavouring to reduce charges on its own 
fund, and referring any doubtful claims to some other agency. 

(3) Maintenance of the approved society system involves maintenance of 
different procedures for determination of claims, different and often 
not well-known routine as to appeals, and different principles of decision. 

(4) The approved society system, as explained in para. 43, requires either 
the keeping of separate contribution cards for health and unemploy- 
ment insurance or special machinery for assigning health contributions 

■ to particular societies. Whiche^'e^ method is adopted, there must be 
a separate valuation ev'ery five years of each of the financial units, now 
numbering about 6,600. Whether through duplication of insurance 
documents or through the setting up of alternative machinery, additional 
cost and trouble to all parties is involved, not for the purpose of enabling 
insured persons to pay for additional insurance, but in order to enable 
particular groups of such persons to obtain larger or smaller shares 
of a fund to which all alike have contributed compulsorily. 

(5) No organised disinterested information is available to guide insured 
persons in the choice of an Approved Society, and no such information 
could be provided by any official or semi-official body, since this would 
mean favouring some societies and appearing to criticise others. 
Officially, all the societies must be allowed to compete for members on 
equal terms, and the insured persons must make their choice-^which 
may affect their, benefits very substantially over long periods of time — 
without systematic guidance or any easy means of comparing different 
societies. 

65. Some of these disadvantages have become apparent only in the 
course of time. If they had all been realised in 1911 , it might still have seemed 
worth while to adopt the approved society system at the launching of national 
health insurance. The system made it possible to build State insurance 
upon the foundations of voluntary insurance, and brought to the service of 
the community in a wider field the experience and the organisation of the 
great friendly society movement. There was no suggestion, at that time, that 
State insurance of itself should give benefits up to subsistence level, that 
is to say, there was no policy of a national minimum ; the benefit provided 
when the approved society system began was 10/- a week for men and 7/6 
a week for women for 26 weeks of sickness, and 5/- a week thereafter. 

New Basis eor Co-operation between State and Friendly Societies 

66. Toda^j^j, views on social policy differ in two respects from those accepted 
in 191 1. There is wide-spread acceptance of a principle of a national minimum. 
There is growing support for the principle discussed in paras. 24-28 that in 
compulsory insurance all men should stand in together on equal terms,, that 
no individual should be entitled to claim better terms because he is healthier 
or in more regular employment. Vifith both these principles the approved 
society system, in its present form, is in irreconcilable conflict. If the combina- 
tion of State insurance and voluntary insurance against sickness which was the 
corner-stone of the plan of 1911 is to be retained, it must be on a different 
basis. The attempt to find such a basis is well worth making for several reasons. 
,As against the disadvantages named above, it can be claimed that two 
advantages are secured by the approved society system to the insured person. 
First, if in addition to the benefits of compulsory insurance he wishes to 
increase his provision against sickness by voluntary insurance through a society 
, giving sickness benefit, it is possible for him now to obtain both the compulsory 

and the voluntary benefit through the same source. Second, combination of 
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c npulsory health insurance with voluntary insurance for other purposes, 
s :h as sickness benefit through a Friendly Society or Trade Union or funeral 
e penses through an Industrial Life Office, may make it possible for the 
c nobined insurance to be administered at lower cost than if each was dealt 

V th by a separate organisation ; there is here a possible saving to set against 
t 5 additional administrative cost of the approved society system. 

67. Each of these possibilities is a real advantage secured today under 
t 5 approved society system, though neither 'is of first-rate importance, or 
c nparable to the disadvantages. If both had to be sacrificed in making 
II tional health insurance truly national, the gain would outweigh the loss. 
T it no such sacrifice is necessary. Tiie first advantage, of enabling insured 
f rsons to obtain State and voluntary sickness benefit through the same 
a sney, can be retained completely, and the second advantage, of possible 
a ministrative economy through combination of services, can be retained 

V lolly or in large measure, without maintaining Approved Societies as separate 
f ancial units giving unequal benefits in compulsory insurance. The purpose 
ii view in giving each Approved Society its separate finance is to give it an 
ii ;erest in the results of its management. This is a necessary purpose ; it 

V nld be impossible to entrust the administration of national sickness benefit 
t independent bodies under arrangements which did not make them feel 
d 'ect responsibility for careful administration. But in the case of societies 
g dng voluntary sickness benefit from their own funds in addition to benefits 
f :)vided by compulsory insurance, it is possible to give a motive for care in 
a ministration in another way than that adopted in 1911. This other way 
c pends on requiring the societies to expend money from their own funds in 
s ne reasonable proportion to the money which they pay as State benefit on 
t half of the Social Insurance Fund. 

68. This leads to a proposal that the Department concerned with social 
i] lurance — that is to say, the Ministry of Social Security — should be prepared 
t make arrangements with societies fulfilling certain conditions, under which 
t 5se societies could act as responsible agents for the administration of 
d ability benefit to their members. The conditions to be fulfilled by any 
s dety desiring to make an arrangement would include the following : — 

{a) That it gave a substantial disability benefit from its own resources, 
i.e. from the voluntary contributions of its members. 

(6) That it had an efficient system for sick visiting its members wherever 
they might be. 

(c) That it was effectively self-gover»ing. , 

[d) That it did not work for profit and was not associated with any body 
working for profit 

{e) That it was registered under the Friendly Societies Acts or the Trade 
Union Acts or if not registered that it conformed substantially to the 
requirements for registration. 

I- >w closely payment of State benefit would have to be associated with pay- 
n !nt of voluntary benefit is a matter for further consideration. It does not 
s< m necessary to require that for each individual payment of State benefit 
t ;re should be a simultaneous payment of voluntary benefit ; some general 
c idition relating the expenditures on the two purposes should be sufficient 
t' give the society a motive for careful administration of State benefit, and to 
n .ke it possible to trust it as a responsible agent, taking decisions in individual 
c ies, subject only to general supervision. It would no doubt be necessary 
f( the Ministry of Social Security, before making arrangements, to be satisfi.ed 
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that the voluntary side of any society desiring to administer State benefit f 
had an adequate financial basis ; the prestige of being recognised as agent for • 
the national scheme should not be used to attract voluntary contributions to 
an up.sound society. But no question on this would be likely to arise in regard 
to niost of the societies which might contemplate making arrangements. 

I 

69 By arrangements on the lines suggested above, even if the approved 
society system as such is ended, a responsible function in the administration 
of social security benefits can remain for societies which give sickness benefit 
of their own. This would secure the first of the advantages claimed above » 
for the approved society system, and, would secure the second advantage 
also so far as the members of these societies are concerned. Most of these 
members would not notice any difference between the present system and 
what is now proposed, except in higher benefits. The proposal has other 
objects even more important. One is to enlist the help of the Friendly 
Societies in ensuring that individual problems are handled with local know- 
ledge and that the general welfare of sick persons, as well as provision of cash 
benefits, receives adequate consideration. The second object is that of 
encouraging voluntary insurance to supplement the subsistence benefits 
provided by compulsory insurance. With this in view, it might well be 
provided that societies making arrangements as proposed, should be allowed 
to recruit juvenile members for State benefits only, with a view to their 
subscribing for voluntary benefits on becoming adults. 

The Problem of Industrial Life Offices 

70. Arrangements on these lines could be m.ade with Friendly Societies 
and with Trade Unions giving friendly benefits. They could not be made with 
bodies like the industrial assurance companies and collecting societies, in 
which the administration of health insurance is now associated, not with the 
payment of voluntary sickness benefits, but with industrial assurance, that is 
to say, life assurance through collectors. It is not easy, indeed, to see how 
supersession of Approved Societies as separate financial units, with a view to 
standardisation of adequate benefits both of cash and of treatment, can be 
combined with giving to the Industrial Life Offices in their present form any 
continuing association with the administration of health insurance. To say 
this is not to belittle the service rendered by these offices in the past, in 
providing efficiently and on reasonable terms the machinery of health 
insurance for the large numbers of insured persons who were not members 
of Friendly Societies ; this service was acknowledged in emphatic and generous 
terms by the originator of national health insurance in 1933. But this service 
to national h&lth insurance is directly associated with the purpose of securing ; 
customers for industrial assurance, and has undoubtedly been of great ad- ; 
vantage to the Industrial Life Offices in the extension of their business. Whether 
or not this association of social insurance with private business was necessary f 
or desirable in the past, there can be no justification for continuing it in the ' 
future, under a system of uniform adequate benefits, for disability. It is 
impossible to contemplate an arrangement under which bodies working for . 
private profit were allowed to act as agents of the Social Insurance Fund at I 
the risk of the Fund, and to use this agency as a means of extending their • I 
business ; on these terms the Industrial Life Offices, so far from having any | 
motive for careful administration of disability benefit, wmuld have a direct I 
economic motive to be liberal with the money of the Social Insurance Fund, E 
in order to obtain or retain customers for industrial assurance and to increase 
the profits of their shareholders or the pay of their stafi. The third and 
fourth of the conditions suggested above for societies desiring to make agency 
aixangements are fundamental. 




71. If the facts of the situation are faced, it becomes clear that for the 
fu ire of national health insurance there are three possibilities alone : (i) to 
ke p the approved society system with substantial inequalities of benefit and 
th refore with substantial inadequacy of benefit, either of cash or of treatment, 
fo those who are not fortunate in their society ; (ii) to break the association 
es tblished in 1911 between n itional health insurance and industrial assurance, 
e>. mding now to nearly half the insured population ; (iii) to convert industrial 
as irance itself from a competitive business into a public service. The first 
pc sibility should by now be regarded as excluded by argument and evidence. 
Ti ■ choice between the second and third possibilities depends upon many 
cc siderations, some of which are unconnected with health insurance ; they 
ar discussed in Change 23 below and in Appendix D, and reasons, both of 
pi ilic policy and of administrative convenience, are given for preferring the 
th d. Not the least of the reasons is that this third course, more fully than 
ar ■ other course, would make it possible to retain for the service of insured 
p€ ?ons the organising ability and the experience of the staff of all grades 
w ) now serve the Industrial Life Offices, 

72. As is shown above, there is no need, in ending the present approved 
so .ety system, to break or even to weaken appreciably the close relation 
th t has existed hitherto between the administration of State insurance for 
si( mess and of voluntary insurance for the same purpose. If the reasons 
gi m for bringing the approved society system as such to an end are accepted 
b] the Government and Parliament, it is' to be hoped that those voluntary 
oi inisations with which the arrangements suggested could appropriately 
be made will be willing to join in them and to continue to serve the people 
be h in voluntary and in State insurance. But these arrangements, though 
de irable, are not an essential part of the scheme. If it should appear to the 
F] mdly Societies and Trade Unions that, imder the new scheme of social 
se lrit 3 ^ they could serve their members best by confining themselves to 
VC intary insurance, managing their own affairs only and not those of the 
St te as well, they would be free to take this course. In that event, in place 
of he suggested arrangements there would be no difficulty in organising, for 
th se members and for all other insured persons, decentralised administration 
of lisability benefit as part of the work of the Ministry of Social iaecurity, 
ta ing over whatever staffs were available for this purpose from Approved 
S( ieties of every type ; there are arguments, on merits, for making sick 
vi ting a unified national service, as it is in effect in Northern Ireland, and in 
as iciating it with nursing service. The suggestion made for arrangements 
wi ti Friendly Societies and Trade Unions giving sickness benefit to replace 
th present system of Approved Societies, and to continue in substance under 
a lightly different form, the association of these organisations with State 
in irance, is eminently desirable. But it is not essential in the Plan for Social 
Sf urity, and if for any reason it does not commend itself it can be omitted, 
in favour of national administration throughout of a national service. It 
is icluded, therefore, as one of the bracketed proposals of the Report. 

73. In any case there is no reason for th^ State to enter directly or in- 
di ictiy the field of voluntary insurance against sickness. Voluntary insurance 
to supplement compulsory insurance is an integral feature of the Plan for 
Sc ial Security,, and there are other fields in which direct State action may be 
nc ded for control or development of such insurance, but this particular field 
of voluntary insurance against sickness is covered adequately and on 
rij it principles by the Friendly Societies, with their long traditions of 
di nterested service and brotherly co-operation. It can be left safely in 
th ir hands. 



Views of Organisations Giving Evidence ; 

74. Abolition of the present system of Approved Societies with separate . 
finance and giving unequal benefits for compulsory uniform contributions i 
was recommended by the great majority of the bodies that expressed views 
on the system to the present Committee. These bodies included the Trades # 
Union Congress General Council, and the Scottish Trades Union Congress ; 
all other organisations of employees which submitted memoranda or gave 
evidence, such as the National Union of Railwaymen and the National Associa- 
tion of Local Government Officers ; the only employers’ organisation which 
made definite recommendations on the general problems before the Committee, 
namely the Shipping Federation ; and the National Council of Women. The 
various associations of Local Authorities, including the Association of Municipal 
Corporations, the County Councils Association and the x\ssociation of County 
Councils in Scotland, recommended a comprehensive and unified scheme of 
social insurance and assistance and either by inference or specific reference 
envisaged the supersession of Approved Societies as separate financial and 
administrative units. Similar views were expressed by the bodies devoting 
themselves to the study of social problems, such as Political and Economic 
Planning (P.E.P.) and the Fabian Society ; the former of these argued that 
public administration could provide a much simpler, cheaper and more 
constructive type of service ; they said that for the great majority of insured 
workers an Approved Society is not a society at all ; it is not an association of 
members for mutual aid with any kind of corporate spirit or social life, but 
merely a complicated system of book-keeping and of officers who pay out or 
withhold benefits. 



75. Abolition of the approved society system was accepted as necessary 
to a national scheme of unified insurance by two of the smaller groups of 
Approved Societies — ^namely the Association of Approved Societies and the 
Trades Union Approved Societies. It was opposed only by the remaining 
groups of societies concerned with the administration of health insurance ; 
these include the National Conference of Friendly Societies, the National 
Conference of Industrial Assurance Approved Societies, the societies associated 
with the Prudential Assurance Company, and the National Federation of 
Employees’ Approved Societies. The first three of these, as stated, recom- 
mended standardisation of all the principal benefits, whether of cash or of 
treatment, given hitherto. On the view taken in this Report, this involves 
seeking some other basis than the present one — of financial autonomy and 
separate valuation of Approved Societies — ^for continuing the association of 
these organisations with the administration of national insurance. This 
basis can be '•found by arrangements on the lines suggested above for the 
Friendly Societies and Trade Unions giving sickness benefit. It can be fouifd 
for the industrial Life Offices by converting them into a public service. 

76. At the introduction of national health insurance, recourse to the s 

device of Approved Societies was natural. It made possible full utilisation in 
this field of the magnificent pioneer work of the Friendly Societies. By • 

enlisting the business motive, energy and organisation of the Industrial Life I 

Offices, it ensured that the machinery for dealing with the new masses brought I 

into insurance for the first time, was available at once wherever there was I 

need. But it did so at the price of including now nearly half of the insured | 

population in Approved Societies which cannot by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion be described as under the absolute control of their members and which, 
though making no profit — perhaps even a loss — themselves, are in effect 
governed by the profit motive either of the offices with which they are associated 
, or of their agents. The advantages of direct self-government in social insurance 

can indeed be bought too dear ; the smaller the unit, the greater the reality 
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of £ If-govemment, but the greater also the disadvantages of any change of 
resi Jnce or employment, such as may be forced on insured persons by economic 
circ cnstances. The history of the first thirty years of national health insurance, 
whi it preserves many instances of lively democratic self-help in small 
soci Lies connected with particular places or trades, shows also an unmistakable 
gen al tendency towards larger units of administration. The evidence given 
to le present Committee presents an overwhelming consensus of public 
opi on that equal contributions to a national scheme of insurance should 
ieac to equal rates of adequate benefit. Experience and evidence together 
'poii the way to making a single Approved Society for the nation. Examina- 
tior shows that this can be done without losing any of the main advantages 
of t e system of today or breaking the fruitful association between the State 
and ;he Friendly Societies that began in 1912. 

Chu ige 4. Supersession of the present scheme of workmen’s com- 
pensation and inclusion of provision for industrial accident 
or disease within the unified social insurance scheme, subject 
to {a) a special method of meeting the cost of this provision, 
and (6) special pensions for prolonged disability and grants 
to dependants in cases of death due to such causes. 

7. The system of workmen’s compensation, introduced in a limited 
fori in 1897 and generalised in 1906, is the oldest of the varied schemes 
whi 1 have come under review by the Committee and differs in principle 
froi the methods adopted for dealing with ail other forms of interruption 
of I .rnings. It places upon each employer a legal liability to compensate 
an> miployee for loss of earning capacity due to accident or industrial diseasd 
aris ig out of and in the course of his employment, and, breaking away from 
the :eneral principles of the common law, provides compensation irrespective 
of £ y direct or indirect negligence of the employer and in spite of negligence 
by le employee. It fixes the compensation accordingly, not on the indemnity 
has applicable under the common law to cases of injury due to the fault 
of i lother, but on the principle of a division of loss between the employer 
aiic the employee, and relates the amount of the compensation, subject to a 
ma mum, to the average earnings of the employee. The employer’s liability 
to ] ly compensation is excluded only where the injury was caused by serious 
anc wilful misconduct of the employee himself and did not. result in death or 
seri ns and permanent disablement ; for everything else, including accidents 
ovc which the employer had no control, even accidents caused by the wilful 
mis Dnduct of the employee himself if they result in death or serious and 
per lanent disablement, compensation must be paid. The employer may 
insi e himself against his liability in any way he pleases, or, except in coal 
mil tig (where compulsory insurance has been in force since 1934), he may not 
ins -e at all. 

8. This system has conferred great benefits in the past. It may be 
cla: led for it that it has enabled employees in the great majority of cases 
to itain the compensation provided for them without serious difficulty and 
wit out unreasonable delay and that by preserving the connection between 
the imployer and the injured employee, it has facilitated the return of the 
em oyee, on recovery, to his former employment. At the same time it has 
giv 1 employers freedom in their arrangements for insuring against their 
lial lities and so has enabled the large employers and employers in organised 
ind 5tries to cover these liabilities on economical lines it has enabled all 
em oyers to cover, by one and the same policy, their workmen’s compensation 
lial lity and their liabilities at Common Law. By making it possible for the 
pre liums or levies to be adjusted to ascertained risks, it has given a financial 
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incentive towards prevention of accidents, to the benefit of employers and 
employees alike. The existing scheme of workmen’s compensation has 
conferred benefits and has certain merits. If the conclusion is reached now 
that that system should be superseded in a unified Plan for Social Security, 
this conclusion rests not on a denial of any good in the present system, but 
on the possibility of replacing it by a better system. Neither in this, nor in 
any other field should the good be allowed to be the enemy of the better. 

Disadvantages of Workmen's Compensation System 

79. There are disadvantages in the present system of providing for the 
results of industrial accident and disease which could and should be eliminated 
by change to a new system. The disadvantages include the following :-r- 

(i) The present system rests in the last resort upon the threat or the 
practice of 1 tigation ; a misfortune which is often not in any sense 
the fault of the employer and which he could not have prevented, is 
treated by methods applicable to fault. This method imports the 
risk of contention between employer and employee and of legal expenses 
on a scale exceeding that of the other forms of social security in this 
country or of compensation for industrial accident or disease in other 
countries. The atithors of the original Act contemplated that disputes 
would be settled by friendly and informal arbitration, but this hope 
has not been realised and disputes are now generally settled by formal 
proceedings in the Courts. In a few mining areas joint committees 
of employers and employees have been established for settlement of 
claims, but even these do not always prevent formal legal proceedings 
in cases where agreement is not reached. 

(ii) No machinery is provided for assisting the employee in presenting 
his claim and, except where he has elective backing from a Trade 
Union, Approved Society or other association, he is apt to feel that it 
depends upon his own strength and vigour in pressing demands to 
secure a fair deal. He suspects injustice often when there is no ground 
for the suspicion. He feels often, rightly or wrongly, that he is being 
.subjected to improper pressure to reduce his claim, to accept an unfair 
lump sum settlement, to go back to light work which is not really 
beneficial or for which he is not ready. 

(iii) No complete security is afforded for the payment of compensation. 
Insurance of the employer against his liability is not compulsory except 
in the mining industry. No doubt, in the vast majority of cases 
employers are adequately insured and failure to obtain compensation 
either* in whole or in part iS a comparatively rare occurrence. But 
the security is less absolute than that for benefit either under health 
insurance or under unempio)mient insurance. 

(iv) The system fails to secure maintenance of necessary income. The Act, 
• subject to certain safeguards, recognises the right of employer and 

workman in all cases to agree to settle a claim by payment of a lump 
sum, and this right — ^which finds no counterpart in systems of most 
other countries — ^is extensively exercised, particularly in cases of 
permanent or prolonged disability. Divergent views have been 
expressed as to the advantages or otherwise of this practice, but from 
the point of view of social security it is impossible to justify. It is 
certain that in many cases, whether because the sum agreed proves 
insufficient for the purpose Or because it is injudiciously expended by 
the workman or used by him to meet pressing, but temporary, needs, 
the lump sum fails to provide any permanent source of income. It 
should be added that, in the process of bargaining about a lump sum, 


the injured workman is discouraged from recovery or from taking any 
kind of work lest he should prejudice his bargain, 

(v Demarcation disputes are inevitable, if compensation for disabilities 
has to be provided from different funds by different authorities, according 
to what may often be a difficult decision as to causation. 

(vi There are differences of principle in defining dependants under workmen’s 
compensation from that adopted for unemployment insurance or for 
contributory pensions. 

(vii The costs of administration are higher in relation to workmen’s compeai- 
sation than they need be or than they are in compulsory social insurance. 
The relatively high percentages ol administrative costs recorded in 
the case of some insurance companies are not, in fact, typical of work- 
men’s compensation as a whole, since the greater part of insurance 
is undertaken by mutual indemnity associations and mutual insurance 
companies. The information collected in Appendix E shows costs of 
administration for employer’s liability insurance, ranging from 
45 per cent, of the premiums paid to insurance companies such as those 
represented by the Accident Offices Association down' to 7 per cent., 
of the premiums paid to some of the mutual indemnity associations 
in coal mining ; insurance through mutual companies generally appears 
to cost about 20 per cent, of the premiums. Even this figure is 
substantially higher than the administrative costs of any form of 
compulsory State insurance. Procedure by negotiation between 
the parties, follow-ed, if no agreement is reached, by litigation is 
inevitably and needlessly expensive as compared with procedure 
for determining claims by an administrative authority subject to 
appeal to special tribunals. * The costs incurred by or on behalf of 
workmen in presenting claims are not included in the figures cited 
above, and arc sometimes considerable. 

(viii The inclusion of certain industrial diseases, as well as accident, for 
purposes of compensation, while necessary in principle, makes the 
fixing of liability on individual employers particularly inappropriate. 
The onset of disease is often gradual. If a workman has been engaged 
by a number of employers in succession, it may be difficult or impossible 
to decide with any certainty in which particular employment his 
disease began. There is risk, moreover, that an employee showing 
symptoms of an industrial disease may be discharged. Difficulties are 
experienced also, when an employee affected by disease of a i*ecurrent 
nature changes or seeks to change ’ins employment between successive 
attacks. 

(is In the 45 years of its existence, the present system of dealing with the 
results of industrial accident and disease has contributed little or 
nothing to the most important purpose of aH, which should have come 
first, namely, restoration of the injured employee to the greatest possible 
degree of production and earning as soon as possible. This failure was 
a natural, perhaps an inevitable, consequence of the principle adopted, 
of fixing liability for compensation on the individual employer. The 
Holman Gregory Committee, who more than 20 years ago recommended 
that the cost of any medical and surgical aid required by injured 
workmen over and above the medical treatment already available 
under national health insurance should be provided at the cost 
of the employer, recognised that this could not be done with 
advantage, either by increasing the monetary compensation of the 
workmen or by placing the onus of providing treatment upon the 
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individual employer. They held that the solution lay in an extension 
of medical services already available under the National Health 
Insurance Acts, with the proviso that the expense of the additional 
services should be provided by the employers. No action in the 
direction suggested by the Holman Gregory Committee has yet been 
taken and the Accident Offices Association in giving evidence to the 
Royal Commission on Workmen’s Compensation in 1940, described 
rehabilitation as not being their concern, though they modified this 
attitude somewhat in evidence to the present Committee. A few of 
the indemnity associations and mutual insurance companies have 
recently taken systematic steps to provide medical treatment or post- 
medical rehabilitation, but such action is a rare exception. Failure 
to provide adequately for the restorative treatment of persons injured 
in the course of their employment is a special case of the general in- 
adequacy of treatment in the British social services. Industrial 
accidents, more commonly than not, call for hospital treatment at the 
medical stage and after that they require, in many cases, post-medical 
rehabilitation. Hospital treatment is just that for which no provision 
worth mentioning was made under national health insurance. Post 
medical rehabilitation has only just begun to receive practical attention. 
Failure to make provision for restoration of persons injured in employ- 
ment is an illustration also of the objection to splitting social insurance 
into separate sections. The industrially disabled are a proportion 
only of all casualties by accident. An investigation made for the 
Departmental Committee under the Chairmanship of Sir Malcolm 
Delevingne in 1936-39 showed that in a large sample of fractures 
treated in hospitals only 30 per cent, arose through industrial accidents, 
while 15 per cent, came through road accidents and the remaining 
55 per cent, were of a miscellaneous character arising through sport, 
accidents in the house and in other ways. What is needed is not a 
special arrangement for the industrially disabled, but rather a com- 
prehensive scheme covering all casualties, however caused. Such a 
proposal, however, could not arise out of the scheme of workmen’s 
compensation as it stands today. 

80. The pioneer system of social security in Britain was based on a wrong 
principle and has been dominated by a wrong outlook. It allows claims to 
be settled by bargaining between unequal parties, permits payment of socially 
wasteful lump sums instead of pensions in cases of serious incapacity, places 
the cost of medical care on the workman or charity or poor relief, and over 
part of the fifeld, large in the numbers covered, though not in the proportion 
of the total compensation paid, it relies on expensive private insurance. There 
should be no hesitation in making provision for the results of industrial accident 
and disease in future, not by a continuance of the present system of individual 
employer’s liability, but as one branch of a unified Plan for Social Security. 
If the matter were now being considered in a clear field, it might well be argued 
that the general principle of a flat rate of compensation for interruption of 
earnings adopted for all other forms of interruption, should be applied also with- 
out reserve or qualification to the results of industrial accident and disease, 
leaving those who felt the need for greater security, by voluntary insurance, to 
provide an addition to the flat subsistence guaranteed by the State. If a workman 
loses his leg in an accident, his needs are the same whether the accident occurred 
in a factory or in the street ; if he is killed, the needs of his widow and other 
dependants are the same, however the death occurred. Acceptance of this 
argument and adoption of a flat rate of compensation' for disability, however 
caused, would avoid the anomaly of treating equal needs differently and the 
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administrative and legal difficulties of defining just what injuries were to be 
treated as arising out of and in the course of employment. Interpretation of 
these words has been a fruitful cause of disputes in the past ; whatever words 
are chosen/ difficulties and anomalies are bound to arise. A complete solution 
is to be found only in a completely unified scheme for disability without 
demarcation by the cause of disability. 

The Case for Special Provision for Industrial Disability 

81. Nevertheless, apart from the historical ground that compensation 
for industrial accident and disease has been established for more than forty 
years upon the different principle of being related to earnings, three arguments 
based on merits may be advanced for distinguishing between disability arising 
through industrial accident or disease and other forms of disability if it appears 
practicable to make such a distinction. First, many industries vital to the 
community are also specially dangerous. It is essential that men should 
enter them and desirable, therefore, that they should be able to do so with 
the assurance of special provision against their risks. Those who in taking 
such risks suffer prolonged or permanent disablement or death, should have 
a claim to compensation relating to their earnings, not to a subsistence 
minimum for themselves and their families. Second, a man disabled during 
the course of his employment has been disabled while working under orders. 
This is not true generally of other accidents or of sickness. Third, only if 
special provision is made for the results of industrial accident and disease, 
irrespective of negligence, would it appear possible — as on grounds of equity 
and for the avoidance of controversy it is desirable — to limit the employer's 
liability at Common Law to the results of actions for which he is responsible 
morally and in fact, not simply by virtue of some principle of legal liability. 

82. The first of these arguments is a strong one. If an occupation is 
specially hazardous it should carry special remuneration — ” danger money." 
But to give danger money only in the form of higher wages, that is to say, 
only so long as no accident has occurred, is of little value ; it does not ensure 
that more money is available when alone it is needed, i.e., when the danger 
has resulted in accident. This argument standing alone would justify 
provision of compensation on special terms in occupations with more than an 
average risk of accident or disease, while leaving accident or disease in other 
occupations to the general provision for disability however caused. If an 
occupation is such that the risk of accident in the place of employment is not 
materially greater than the ordinary risks of the streets or home, there may 
appear to be no strong reason for making special provision for the former, 
better than that which is made for the latter. 

« 

83. But the second and third of the arguments named above, though 
weaker than the first argument, are not easy to disregard. Moreover, to 
distinguish in the provision for disability, not only by the cause but also by 
the occupation or industry, or by occupation and industry in combination, 
is to multiply distinctions where there should be as few distinctions as possible. 
If compensation for disability due to industrial accident or disease is to be 
related to earnings at all, this had better be done, irrespective of the industry 
or occupation in which the disabled employee was engaged. 

84. The question may be asked whether, before a final decision is taken 
on this point, ^y regard should be paid to the possible relation between • 
compensation for industrial casualties and compensation for casualties due to 
enemy action. Such action may affect either persons serving in the Armed 
Forces of the Crown, or others such as members of the mercantile marine, or 
civil defence services, or civilians pursuing their normal avocations. 
Compensation for disability incurred during armed service is related to the 
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service rank of the injured person, but it is not related in any way to his 
previous earnings in civil life. It is possible, therefore, that of two men with 
equal civilian earnings of whom one undertakes military service and is totally 
disabled, while the other, remaining in civilian employment, is similarly 
disabled by an industrial accident, the latter will obtain more as industrial 
pension than the former as war service pension. But it is equally possible 
that a man will obtain more as war service pension than he would have 
obtained if he had remained in civilian life and had suffered an industrial 
accident. On general grounds the scheme for social security after the war 
should be framed with regard to permanent peace conditions, to suit those 
conditions as well as possible ; it should not be distorted from what will be 
best in itself by consideration of the special problems and exigencies of war. 
This applies both to war pensions for armed service and to the other cases of 
compensation for enemy action that are mentioned above. 

85. On balance, the reasons for distinguishing between accident and 
industrial disease in any employment and other causes of injury, at least 
where death occurs or disability is prolonged, outweigh the reasons on the 
other side in favour of complete uniformity. The proposal made in Part V, 
accordingly; is that provision for industrial accident and disease in a unified 
Plan for Social Security can, and should be, combined with the advantages of 
making discriminating provision for the results of industrial accident and 
disease where these lead to death or prolonged disability. Ail forms of short- 
time disability up to 13 weeks will be dealt with by cash disability benefit, 
that is tp say, by payments at the same flat rates irrespective of earnings, 
On the other hand, after 13 weeks of disability, compensation will be paid 
on a different principle, taking account of the earnings that have been lost ; 
there will be industrial pensions for prolonged incapacity due to accident or 
disease arising out of and in the course ’of employment. There will be industrial 
grants for dependants, in addition to the general widowhood provisions, where 
death results from such disease or accident. This proposal does not mean 
chat there will be no need for Security Offices to determine, so far as they can, 
the causes where disability lasts for less than 13 weeks. It is essential, with’ 
a view to diagnosis and prevention, that the Ministry of Social Security should 
record and analyse all its experience. But there will, as a rule, be no need 
f to make a decision as to cause before giving benefit ; attribution of a case of 
disability to industrial accident or disease will make a practical difference in 
the treatment of two cases only : — 

(а) If death results or disability lasts more than 13 weeks. Less than 
10 per cent, of ail claims to workmen’s compensation now last as long 
as that, though the cost of compensating such cases is a much larger 
proportion of the whole. On the scales suggested in para. 401, it is 
estimated that nearly three times as much in total will be paid 
as pension for disability due to industrial accident or disease after the 
first 13 weeks as will be paid in benefit for such disability during the 
first 13 weeks. 

(б) If the disabled person has begun work so recently as not to have paid 
the minimum number of contributions required to qualify for disability 
benefit in general (para. 366). This will affect, as a rule, only juveniles 
at the beginning of their industrial careers, but it must be provided for. 

h That is to say, there will be no contribution condition where disability 
. arises through industrial accident or disease. 

Retention of compensation adjusted to earnings in cases of prolonged 
disability will mean that there must be machinery for assessing compensation, 
but this can become administrative, subject to appeal to special tribunals, 
ill place of being legal machinery. 
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The Case for a Special Method of Meeting Cost of Industrial 

Disability 

86. Provision for industrial accident and disease by workmen’s com- 
pensation in Britain differs from the provision made by social insurance for 
other interruptions of earning, not only in the basis upon which the com- 
pensation or benefit is calculated, but also in the method by which the 
necessary funds are obtained. The form in which provision for industrial 
accidents was made when workmen’s compensation began in 1897, had two 
consequences. First, it threw the whole cost in the first instance upon the 

* employers ; second, it adjusted the burden in each industry to the degree of 
risk in that industry. This method was justified in 1897 by the Home 
Secretary of that time, in introducing the Workmen’s Compensation Bill on 
the ground that “ when a person on his own responsibility and for his own 
profit sets in motion agencies which create risks for others he ought to be 
responsible for what he does.” This principle, enunciated when the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act was being applied to a limited class of industrial under- 
takings, is clearly appropriate only to a system of individual liability and 
is not even verbally applicable to workmen’s compensation with its 
present extension to a large range of employments which are not conducted 
for profit, including both all employments under public authorities and those 
of domestic and institutional service. More important than this,* the principle 
that each industry should bear its own risks of accident, conflicts with the 
principle which has found growing acceptance in other fields, of pooling of 
risks in social insurance. This view, now dominant in regard to unemployment 
insurance and asserted by an overwhelming majority of general opinion in 
regard to health insurance, has been advanced also in regard to workmen’s 
compensation by the Mineworkers’ Federation, representing the industry in 
which this issue is of primary importance. Under the wage system in mining, 
compensation for industrial accident and disease enters into the ascertainment 
of costs and, therefore, affects wages whenever these are above the minimum, 
so that the miners may claim that the cost of the exceptionally high risk of 
accidents in their industr)^ is borne by themselves. The proposals of the 
Mineworkers’ Federation as put to the Royal Commission on Workmen’s 
Compensation were as follows ; — 

” The contributions to the fund should be payable only by the 
employers. The cost of maintaining the Compensation Fund should be 
borne equally by all the industries in the country, and the contributions 
should be at a fixed flat rate calculated on a weekly basis in respect 
of each worker employed. 

“We consider that it would .Jae inequitable to imppse the heavy 
burden of unequal contributions upon the industries in which the 
incidence of accident and disease is inevitably high. The amount in 
respect of each workihan should be assessed so as to cover the whole 
of the liabilities to be provided for.”* 

87. This argument for pooling of social risks is in accord with the general 
■ -tream of public opinion and has force. It must be realised, however,, that 

« pooling of a risk between industries makes it difficult or impossible to maintain 
that the cost should be borne by employers only. In so far as industries depend 
upon one another, both employers and employees in each industry depend 
upon all other industries. There is no reason why the employer of a bank 
clerk or of a domestic servant, rather than the clerk or the domestic servant 
himself, should contribute to the cost of accidents in mines and in ships. In 


* Memorandum of Evidence by Mineworkers’ Federation to the Royal Commission 
on Workmen’s Compensation, 1939, para. 173. * 
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so far as there is community of interest between different industries, making 
it fair that all industries should share equally in providing for a risk which 
affects them unequally, this community of interest applies to the employees 
as well as to the employers. It is clear also that even if the risks of sickness 
and unemplo 5 mient are pooled completely between all insured persons, as is 
proposed in this Report, there is a good social reason for taking a different 
line, in part at least, about the dangers of industrial accident and disease. 
Though a high risk of accidents is inevitable in mining, shipping and some 
other industries, it does not follow that all accidents are inevitable ; the 
number and severity of accidents can be diminished or increased by greater 
or less care on the part of those who manage industry. It is as just and 
socially desirable that part of the risk of industrial accident and disease should 
be borne separately by the employers in each industry, on the ground that 
part is within their control, as it is that part of the risk should be pooled, on 
• the ground that some accidents are inevitable. • 

88. In meeting the costs of industrial disability, as in respect of the form 
of cash benefit for the persons disabled, the right course lies in a combination 
of methods. In part the risks should be pooled and met by the general insurance 

! contribution. In part they should be kept separate and placed on employers, 

I in order to give a definite financial incentive for prevention of accident and 
, disease. It is not necessary for this purpose that employers in each industry 
. should bear, as at present, the whole of its particular costs, provided that they 
bear some of it. ' Nor is it necessary to give a special financial incentive for 
prevention of danger in ail employments ; in many employments the risk of 
industrial accidents is less than the risk of accident outside the place of Work 
or is almost negligible. The special charge on employers designed to 
stimulate prevention of accidents and disease can in practice be confined to 
industries in which there js need for special precautions. 

89. This is the proposal made here. One part of the funds required for 
benefits, pensions and grants in respect of industrial accident and disease will 
be obtained as part of the weekly contribution paid by an insurance stamp in 
respect of every employee, whatever the nature of his employment. Another 

^ part will be obtained by a levy on employers in industries scheduled as having 
materially more than the normal risk of accident or disease in industry as a 
whole. This levy will be based on the wages paid and on the degree of risk 
and can be raised or lowered, as the risk in any such industry or in any 
particular place of employment is found to be above cfr below expectation. 
The levy will cover not the whole of the excess cost in the scheduled industry 
above the normal, but only a prescribed proportion ; if it covered the whole 
there would be no pooling of risk^ between the hazardous and the non- 
hazardous industries ; the former would pay their costs up to the normal by 
insurance contributions and be 5 '’ond the normal by levy. What proportion of 
the excess cost above the normal in the hazardous industries should be borne 
by levy and what part should be pooled is a matter for argument. Provisionally, 
it is suggested the levy should cover two-thirds only of the excess cost, leaving 
one-third to be borne by the general contributions of employers and insured 
persons and the State to the Social Insurance Fund. This plan introduces in 
a defined field of scheduled industries covering the most hazardous occupations, 
the principle of merit rating, with the object of giving to employers a financial 
{incentive for diminution of accidents, and to the Ministry of Social Security 
basis on which to press for preventive measures. 

Statutory Associations in Scheduled Industries 

90. Exactly what industries should be scheduled as hazardous in whole 
or in part is a matter for further detailed enquiry. It ma^^' be assumed that 
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six of the seven groups for which compensation statistics are now collected 
by the ,Home Office, namely, mines, quarries, docks, shipping, constructional 
work and railways (apart from their clerical staff), would be scheduled. Some 
forms of factory work, such as woodwork, metal extraction and shipbuilding, 
would be scheduled, while others would not. It might be found desirable 
also to schedule certain sections of the building industry and also of 
agriculture. This is a matter in which trial and experience, will be the best 
guide. 

91 . The proposal made in the preceding paragraphs for an industrial levy 
leads also to an important suggestion as to the machinery of administration. 
The risks dealt with by workmen’s compensation are to a marked extent 
risks incidental to particular industries and occupations. In ail these 
industries, as in many others that are less hazardous, emiployers have provided 
against their individual liabilities for compensation, by forming mutual 
indemnity companies specially associated with those industries. Within the 
framework of a general scheme of social security covering disability due to 
industrial accident and disease as well as all other forms of disability, there 
is advantage in recognising the specialised character of industrial accident 
and disease by setting up, at least in every industry scheduled as hazardous, 
and, therefore, liable to the special levy proposed, a statutory association of 
employers and employees to deal with this problem. Such a statutory asso- 
ciation might have the following among other functions 

{a) Promotion of safety in the industry, in co-operation with the department 
or departments responsible for safet57 regulations by research into the 
causes of accidents, by propaganda and instruction, and in other ways. 

(/;) Promotion of measures for rehabilitation and re-employment in that 
industry, in co-operation with the general national organs for that 
purpose covering all industries. 

(c) Advice on the making of all regulations affecting safety in the industry, 
the scheduling of industrial disease, and methods of assessment of 
earnings. 

(cf) Collecting from individual employers their quotas of the total levy 
required in the industry as a whole, in accordance with a scheme to be 
prepared by the association and approved by the Ministry of Social 
Security. 

(c) Establishment of schemes to supplement the benefits statutorily secured 
to all injured employees. 

92. The statutory associations should be bilateral, combining the 
management and the labour in each industry. In so far as tliey dealt with 
matters that might be regarded as solely the concern of the employers (such 
as the method of fixing the employer’s quotas in individual cases) it could be 
provided that decision should rest with the employers' side alone ; this power 
would make it possible for the employers in each scheduled industry as a body, 
subject to approval by the Ministrj'^ of Social Security, to adopt whatever 
system of levy, by individual merit rating or otherwise, they thought most 
conducive to the prevention of accidents or disease, and the consequent 
reduction of the lev}^ The distribution of the levy, however, though one of 
the necessary functions of a statutory association, is not its only or its main 
one. The main purpose of the proposal made here is, within the framework 
of general social security to utilise the knowledge, the initiative and the interest 
of those concerned in each industry, first, in making it as safe as possible, and, 
second, in mitigating as far as is humanly possible the consequences of those 

, accidents and injuries that defy prevention. 
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Views of Organisations giving Evidence 

93. The Trades Union Congress General Council urged to the Royal 
Commission on Workmen's Compensation that workmen’s compensation 
should become a social service separate from all the other services, with 
compensation related to earnings in all cases and financed by a direct levy 
on all employers varying with the degree of risk. This involves complete 
duplication in the raising of funds, not from some industries only but from 
every one of hundreds of thousands of employers, many v/ith a few employees 
or perhaps one or two only and with hardly any risk of accidents. It involves 
distinguishing the cause of disability and making an immediate wage 
assessment, sometimes for the purpose of giving little or no greater com- 
pensation for a few da\-s or weeks in every case of apparent industrial accident 
or disease, in place of doing so at leisure in about 10 per cent, of the cases. 
As has been stated already, one of the most important sections of workmen 
in this connection — the Mineworkers’ Federation — while agreeing in other 
respects with the Trades Union Congress, opposed the suggestion of making 
each industry contribute according to its risks ; they urged that the cost of 
all accidents wherever occurring should be borne by all employers equally. 

94. On the side of the employers, as on that of the employees, there were 

differences of opinion. Several associations of employers — in mining, ship- 
building, cotton spinning, and, the iron and steel trades — urged the retention 
of the present s,ystem ; in each of these industries there are strong mutual 
indemnity associations which take the burden of workmen’s compensation 
off the individual employer at low administrative cost. Another association of 
employers— the Shipping Federation — urged the complete absorption of 
provision for industrial accident and disease in a unified scheme of social 
security, with flat rates of benefit in all cases and with funds raised for all 
purposes by equal contributions of employers and employees and at least as 
much from the Exchequer. They argued {a) that there was no 

justification for removing administration of workmen’s compensation from 
employers while requiring them still to pay the whole cost, and (b) that there 
was no justification for making the more dangerous industries pay higher 
premiums on account of their special risks. Compensation, in their view, 
covered innumerable cases where prevention was entirely beyond the control 
of the employer ; prevention of accidents was a matter for factory legislation 
which had been developed very largely since the first Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of '1897. In view of the divergence of opinions between emplo 3 '’ers in the 
different industries on the question of amalgamating workmen’s compensation 
with the other social services, the British Employers Confederation stated to 
the present Committee that they were not in a position to express a Con- 
federation view on the question. . They desired, however, ' to make it clear 
that ” notwithstanding this divergence of opinion, the employers in all in- 
dustries are unanimous on the principle that, so long as workmen's compensa- 
tion is paid for entirely by employers, the administration of that service should 
continue to remain in the hands of the employers.” 

95. In addition to all the employees’ organisations and the Shipping 
Federation among the employers’ organisations, nearly all the bodies not 
directly concerned with the administration of workmen's compensation who 
expressed an opinion to the present Committee urged that the present system, 
based on individual lia.bility and litigation, should be replaced by social 
insuranbe in one form or another. This view is accepted here and leads to 
the proposal for supersession of the present scheme. In framing a new scheme, 
the Report takes a middle line between the strongly conflicting views set out 
above. It accepts the argument of the Mineworkers’ Federation for the pooling 
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of the cost of industrial accident and disease. It accepts, as limiting the applica- 
tion of this argument, the view of the Trades Union Congress General Council 
that these risks should remain, in part at least, a charge on particular industries 
or particular employments. It recognises the value of the work done by mutual 
indemnity associations in the main hazardous industries and provides for a 
substantial measure of industrial self-government dnd co-operation in adjusting 
the unified scheme to the different circumstances of different industries. It 
avoids the demarcation difficulties, delays and disputes which are inevitable 
if industrial accident and disease are dealt with separately from all other forms 
of interruption of earnings. Ninety per cent, of all cases of industrial accident 
and disease, those causing disability for less than thirteen weeks, will be dealt 
with in exactly the same way as other disability, by a fiat rate of benefit. For 
most industries the cost will be met wholly and for the other industries to 
some extent as part of the single security contribution. Administration both 
on the side of contribution and on the side of benefits will be simplified, 
cheapened and, so far as possible, unified. Differentiation between disability 
due to industrial accident or disease and other cases of disability will be 
maintained only where it serves an important purpose ; in respect of benefits, 
by making special provision for cases where earning is stopped for a long 
period or completely ; in respect of contributions, in those industries in which 
it is just and desirable to emphasise the need for precautions, by making a 
special charge, 

96. It may be claimed that whatever the form of the new scheme, 
employers should continue to bear the whole cost of industrial disability in 
future, as they have done in the past. To this there are three objections. 
First, as stated above, this claim is inconsistent with the argument for pooling 
costs in full or in part between different industries. Second, if employers are 
to bear the whole cost it is hard to justify taking the administration out of 
their hands ; it is hard, therefore, to give to the responsible organisations of 
workmen the chance of taking a part, not in litigation, but in co-operative 
treatment of industrial disability. Third, it is undesirable that, while most 
forms of interruption of earnings are met by benefit to which the insured 
persons, with others, have contributed and out of a fund in whose stability 
and economical administration they are directly interested, there should be 
one form of interruption for which the funds are provided wholly by someone 
else. Such an arrangement will lead to constant pressure to push up the 
compensation for that particular misfortune, though it needs in reality no 
more than other forms of misfortune. The actual contribution involved in 
this question is small. The employee's share of the insurance stamp that 
will be required to provide for indust|^ial disability at the higher rates now 
proposed is less than l^d. a week and, as is pointed out in par'k, 291, it would 
be easy to justify the same distribution of the total contribution, even if the 
employer was assumed to bear the whole of industrial disability. But the 
claim that he should do so is today no more than a claim of historical 
privilege and cannot in principle be admitted. 

Unification of Responsibility with Differentiation of Treatment 

97. The proposals made in regard to provision for industrial accident 
and disease are a leading illustration of the general principle underlying the 
Plan for Social Security, of unification of responsibility in order to avoid 
needless and harmful differences, combined with classification, that is to say, 
with giving to each need the treatment most appropriate for that need. It is 
important to notice that the two main differences proposed between provision 
for industrial accident and disease and provision for other forms of disability 
are not in themselves connected. The industrial levy is designed, not to meet 
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the cost of industrial pensions after thirteen weeks as distinct from disability 
benefit during the first thirteen weeks, but to meet a proportion of the additional 
cost both of disability benefit and of industrial pensions in industries which are 
specially hazardous, over and above the average cost in other employments. 
Industrial pensions will be paid to employees in ail industries who are disabled 
by an accident arising out of, and in the course of, employment, if the disability 
lasts beyond thirteen weeks. The industrial levy will be imposed not on all 
employers, but onty, on employers in .scheduled industries. 

98. If the proposal made is accepted in principle — of including provision 
for industrial accident and disease within the general framework of social 
insurance but treating it in some ways differently — several important 
questions will remain for discussion and settlement. These include the 
treatment of partial incapacity^ and the relation between any payment made 
for this and other security^ benefits and pensions, such as those for unemploy- 
ment, disability or retirement ; the rules by which earnings should be assessed ; 
the treatment of special schemes and contracting- out ; the methods by which 
grants on death through industrial accident or disease should be assessed, 
distributed and administered ; the definition of industrial accident and 
disease ; the methods of transition from the existing sy^stem to the new system 
and the relation between claims for security benefit and claims against the 
employer for negligence. The last of these questions is considered briefly in 
paras. 258-264 as one aspect of the problem of alternative remedies. 
Retention of the employ^er’s common law liability unchanged, in spite of the 
development of workmen’s compensation, marks a departure in Britain from 
the practice of other countries, where the making of provision for the results 
of industrial accident and disease by way of social insurance has normally 
been accompanied by restriction of the employer’s liability’ to cases of wilful 
or gross negligence. It is obviously’ desirable as a matter of social policy to 
remove provision for the consequence of industrial hazards from the arena of 
litigation and conflict between the parties to production, so far as this can 
be done without condoning reprehensible carelessness by the employer. One 
of the objects of the greatly improved provision for the results of industrial 
accident and disease that is now proposed is to secure this, and a review of 
the law of employers’ liability is a natural corollary of making this provision. 
Some of the other questions named above are dealt with in Part V. It is 
clear, however, that to many of these questions no final answers can be given 
without further enquiry, and discussion with the organisations concerned. 
The fitting of workmen’s compensation into the general Plan for Social 
Security should be accepted in principle : smooth fitting will require careful 
adjustments of detail. 

New Scale of Compensation fob Industrial Accident and Disease 

99. The foregoing discussion is concerned with the methods of maintaining 
income when earning has been interrupted by accident or industrial disease 
arising out of and in the course of employmient. Detailed discussion of the 
amount to be paid must be reserved for another section. But it is appropriate 
here to take note' of the fact that the existing system of workmen’s compensa- 
tion in Britain compares unfavourably’’ with the systems of other countries, 
not only in methods, but in relation between the basic rate of compensation 
and the earnings which have been lost. The basic rate in Britain as fixed by 
the original Act of 1897 and continued in the Act of 1906 was a weekly pay- 
ment not exceeding half the average earnings lost .subject to a maximum of 
20/-. In 1923 the maximum was raised to 30/‘- and special provisions were 
introduced to alliAv the lower paid workers, with average weekly earnings 
of less than 50/-, to receive a higher proportion on a scale ranging from one- 
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half to three-quarters. In 1940 the compensation was further improved by a 
flat rate addition of 5/- to the weekly benefit and by the provision of allowances 
for children under 15 years of age at the scales in force for unemployment 
insurance — but subject to these special provisions and additions the rule 
of half earnings has remained unaltered. A higher proportion of earnings has 
been adopted in nearly all other countries. In a memorandum* submitted 
by the International Labour Office to the Royal Commission of Workmen's 
Compensation the practice of other countries is summarised as follows ; — 

” According to the typical practice of the European and Canadian 
laws, pensions are granted at the rate of two-thirds of the wage loss 
for permanent incapacity whether total or partial. In particular the 
percentages fixed by these laws are as follows, excluding the dependant’s 
allowances ; — 

66f per cent. : Belgium, British Columbia, Ontario, Germany, Italy, 
Sweden. 

70 per cent. ; Netherlands, Switzerland.” 

A percentage of 66 1 is also common in the American States, 

100. In the Plan for Social Security it is proposed, accordingly, that the 
rate of industrial pension shall be two-thirds of the earnings that have been 
lost subject to a maximum fixed provisionally at £3 and to a minimum of 
being not less than would have been received as disability benefit. In addition 
to this, the injured employee will receive children's allowances for all children. 

101. The question arises whether the new rates of industrial pension 
should apply to the existing cases of permanent disability due’ to accident 
occurring before the beginning of the scheme, and if so from what source and 
by what machinery the additional payments should be made. 

102. As regards the main question, it will undoubtedly be in accord with 
the sentiments of the British people that thei benefit of the new rates should 
be given to existiiig cases and this principle has been adopted in the past. 
The temporary increase provided under the Workmen’s Compensation (War 
Addition) Acts of the last war and the increase provided in this war by the 
Workmen’s Compensation (Supplementary Allowances) Act, 1940, were both 
applied to existing cases in receipt of weekly payments, liability being placed 
in each case on the employers responsible for the weekly payment under the 
principal Act. This increase, as stated, was confined to men still in receipt 
of weekly payments, that is to say, there was no revision of lump sum settle- 
ments. In accord with this precedent it is proposed that the new rates of 
industrial pension should apply to existing cases of prolonged disability in 
respect of weekly payments. There w'huld be no re-openings of lump sum 
settlements. F or accidents occurring within thirteen weeks before the beginning 
of the new scheme compensation would be paid under the existing law for the 
first thirteen weeks of disability. 

103. The subsidiary questions of the source and machinery for providing 
the new rates of industrial pension in existing cases of disability present 
several points for settlement. In the last war and in the present war, the 
giving of the increases at the cost of the employer already responsible was 
made possible by general agreement with the employers’ representatives and 
with the insurance companies, in view of the continuance of the existing 
scheme of insurance and of premiums to the companies. If the existing 
scheme is being superseded, whether on the plan proposed here or on any 
other plan, the cost of bringing existing cases of disability up to the new 

* Royal Commission on Workmen’s Compensation, 1939: Memorandum of Evidence 
by the Internatioijal Labour Office, paras. 114 and 117. 
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scales must be provided as an initial charge on the new scheme in some special 
way, either by the State or by a levy on employers. 

104- As to machinery of payment there are two main alternatives. 
Liability for the present payments rests upon the employers and insurance 
companies or indemnity associations which have accumulated reserves of 
meeting their liabilities ; the alternatives are : — 

{a) That the existing payment should continue to be provided as at present 
by the insurance companies, with the Social Insurance Fund giving the 
additions involved in the new scales. On this plan the Security Offices 
would presumably have to accept without question the assessment of 
the employee’s earnings and the amount of compensation agreed upon 
between employer and the employee or determined by any legal 
proceedings and would have to make its supplementary payments 
accordingly ; 

(A) That the Social Insurance Fund should take over the whole responsibility 
for the e-xisting cases, making a single payment at the new scales to 
the employee. This would be advantageous for the employee, but would 
involve considerable financial and other difficulties. The Social 
Insurance Fund would have to take over such proportion of the reserves 
of insurance companies and mutual indemnity associations of the 
Refractories Industries and Sandstone Industry, Silicosis Compensation 
Funds, and of such reserves set aside by individurd employers as have 
been earmarked for purposes of this liability. The Security Office 
would be required to have power to recover any deficit from the 
individual employer concerned. 

105, The practical questions that will arise as to the treatment of existing 
cases of disability are difficult. They are raised here, not in order to suggest 
that there is no answer to them, but in order to ensure that all the problems 
involved in unifying social insurance and making it adequate are considered 
before they become actual problems, and that after examination of all aspects 
they receive whatever solution will yield the maximum of justice for the 
minimum of administrative complexity. It should be added that if there is 
any prospect that weekly payments will be raised to new levels and that the 
increase will apply to all payments in force when the scheme begins, but 
will not lead to revision of lump suras, the attitude of employees towards the 
acceptance of lump sums under the existing law is likely to be affected. The 
application of the new rates and conditions of benefit or pension to existing 
cases other than those due to industrial accident or disease, namely, un- 
employment, non-industrial disability-, widowhood and so forth is considered 
in para. 353, 

Change 5. Separation of medical treatment from the administration 
of cash benefits and setting op of a comprehensive medical 
service for every citizen, covering all treatment and every 
form of disability under the supervision of the Health Depart- 
ments. 

106. This is the first part of Assumption B of the Plan, namely that there 
will be comprehensive health and rehabilitation services for all citizens who 
need them. The assumption and some of the principal problems involved in 
realising it are discussed in -Part VI, paras. 426-437. 

Change 6. Recognition of housewives as a distinct insurance class of 
occupied persons with benefits adjusted to their special needs, 
including (a) in all cases marriage grant], maternity grant, 
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widowhood and separation provisions and retirement pensions; 
(b) if not gainfully occupied, benefit during husband’s un- 
employment or disability ; (c) if gainfully occupied, special 
maternity benefit in addition to grant, and lower unemploy- 
ment and disability benefits, accompanied by abolition of the 
Anomalies Regulations for Married Women, 

107. The census includes married women who do not work for money 
outside their homes among unoccupied persons. The unemployment insur- 
ance scheme recognises such wonlen as adult dependants on their husbands, 
in respect of whom the benefit of the husband is increased if he is unemployed. 
The health insurance scheme does not recognise such women at all, except at 
the moment of maternity. None of these attitudes is defensible. In any 
measure of social policy in which regard is had to facts, the great majority 
of married women must be regarded as occupied on work which is vital though 
unpaid, without which their husbands could not do their paid work and without 
which the nation could not continue. In accord with facts, the Plan for 
Social Security treats married women as a special insurance class of occupied 
persons and treats man and wife as a team. It makes the standard rate of 
benefit or pension that for a man and a wife, subject to reduction if there is 
no wife or if there is a wife who is also gainfully occupied. It reserves the 
description of adult dependant " for one who is dependent on an insured 
person but is not the wife of that person. It treats a man’s contributions as 
made on behalf of himself and his wife, as for a team, each of whose partners 
is equally essential, and it gives benefit as for the team. It meets the costs 
of all the various benefits required by the special class of housewives, partly by 
contributions made by their husbands and partly by contributions made by 
men and women before and after marriage. The nature of the benefits required 
depends upon consideration of the economic and social implications of marriage. 

Special Insur.ance Status of Married ’Women 

108. Most married women have worked at some gainful occupation before 
marriage ; most who have done so give up that occupation on marriage or soon 
after ; all women by marriage acquire a new economic and social status, with 
risks and rights different from those of the unmarried. On marriage a woman 
gains a legal right to maintenance by her husband as a first line of defence 
against risks which fall directly on the solitary woman ; she undertakes at the 
same time to perform vital unpaid service and becomes exposed to new risks, 
including the risk that her married life may be ended prematurely by widowhood 
or separation. At the last census in 1934, more than seven oufiof eight of aU 
housewives, that is to say married women of working age, made marriage their 
sole occupation ; less than one in eight of all housewives was also gainfully 
occujiied. There has been an increase in the gainful employment of married 
women since 1931, but the proportion so employed was probably little above 
one in seven just before the present war. Moreover, even if a married woman, 
while living with her husband, undertakes gainful occupation, whether by 
employment or otherwise, she does so under conditions distinguishing her from 
the single woman in two ways. First, her earning is liable to interruption by 
childbirth. In the national interest it is important that the interruption by 
childbirth should be as complete as possible ; the expectant mother should be 
under no economic pressure to continue at work as long as she can, and to 
return to it as soon as she can. Second, to most married women earnings by 
a gainful occupation do not mean what such earnings mean to most solitary 
women. Unless there are children, the housewife’s earnings in general are a 
means, not of subsistence but of a standard of living above subsistence, like 
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the higher earnings of a skilled man as compared with a labourer ; the 
children’s allowances proposed in paras, 410-425 will make this true in most 
cases in future, even where there are children. In sickness or unemplo5mient 
the housewife does not need compensating benefits on the same scale as the 
solitary woman because, among other things, her home is provided for her 
either by her husband’s earnings or benefit if his earning is interrupted. She 
has not as a rule as strong a motive as other earners for returning to paid work 
as rapidly as possible. 

109. The treatment of married women under the existing insurance 
schemes has been unsatisfactory, largely because it has notrecognisedsufficiently 
the effect of marriage in giving a new economic status to all married women. 
In national health insurance, women are allowed to carry on into the first year 
of marriage claims in respect of contributions made before marriage, though 
their needs in this initial period are not substantially different from their 
needs later. They are given a lower rate of sickness benefit, uncompensated 
by anything else ; though maternity is the principal object of marriage, there 
is no adequate provision for it in any case, and Httle or none for any loss of 
earnings involved. In unemplo 5 nnent insurance women equally carry on 
into marriage claims in respect of earlier contributions with full rates of 
benefit, but the Married Women’s Anomalies Regulations are then invoked 
to raise a special barrier against their claims. The provision made for widow- 
hood is at once inadequate to real needs where there are children, and lavish 
to unreal needs where there are no children. Provision for end of marriage 
by separation or desertion is left to public assistance. 

110. ' The principle adopted here is that on marriage every woman begins 
a new life in relation to social insurance. She acquires at once under a House- 
wife’s Policy, endorsed on or attached to her previous insurance document, a 
right to the benefits and grants set out in the plan under Marriage Needs 
(marriage grant, maternity grant, widowhood and separation provision, 
benefit during her husband’s unemployment or disability if not herself gain- 
fully occupied). She does not carry on rights to unemployment or disability 
benefit in respect of contributions before marriage ; she must acquire those 
rights, if at all, by fresh contributions after marriage. To mark the transition 
it is proposed that she should receive a marriage grant which, besides giving 
money when there is likely to be a felt need for it, has administrative con- 
venience in encouraging early notification of marriage to the Security Office. 
The marriage grant, however, is not an essential part of the insurance scheme, 
and is, therefore, shown in brackets. It could be omitted and would make 
possible a reduction of the insuraiice contributions proposed for women. 
But it is proposed as something that is desirable even though not essential. 

111. During marriage most women will not be gainfully occupied. The 
small minority of women who undertake paid employment or other gainful 
occupation after marriage, as shown above, require special treatment difiering 
from that of single women. Such paid work in many cases will be intermittent ; 
it should be open to any married woman to undertake it as an exempt person, 
paying no contributions of her own and acquiring no claim to benefit iii un- 
employment or sickness. If she prefers to contribute and to re-qualify for 
unemployment and disability benefit she may do so, but will receive those 
benefits at a re^iuced rate. On the other hand, whether she claims exemption 
or decides to contribute, she will, on giving up earning for the period of child- 
birth, in addition to the maternity grant available for ah married women, 
receive maternity benefit for 13 weeks at a rate above the normal rate of 
unemployment and disability benefit for men and single women. 
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Unemployment, Disability and Maternity Benefits 

112. The proposal to pay less than the normal rate of unemployment 
and disability benefit to housewives who arc also gainfully occupied is’ likely 
to be questioned, but the case for it is strong, both on practical grounds and 
in equity. It is undeniable that the needs of housewives in general are less 
than those of single women w'hen unemployed or disabled, because their house 
is provided either by their husband's earnings dr by his benefit. The rates of 
benefit proposed in the Report rest in the last resort on an analysis of sub- 
sistence needs, including the need for rent, which does not arise normally for 
housewives. If the proposal discussed in paras. 197-216 had been adopted, 
for giving as benefit in each individual case the actual rent for which 
the unemployed or disabled person was responsible, together with a fixed 
sum for the estimated cost of food, clothing and other necessaries, married 
svomen generally would automatically have received less than .single women. 
Though, for the rea.sons given in that discussion, this particular proposal has 
not been adopted, the principle applies. Subsistence benefit for hou.sewaves 
who are also gainfully occupied need not co\'cr their rent. 

113. On grounds of equity a propo.sal to pay lower unemployment and 

disability benefit to married women is right in view both of the special maternity 
benefit proposed and of the general balance of contributions and benefits. The 
special maternity benefit is obviously the most important of all the benefits 
required by housewives gainfully occupied. The actual proposal is that, while 
in unempfojTOent and disabilit}' housewives gainfully occupied should get 
two-thirds of the normal rate for those benefits, for maternity benefit they 
should get 50 per cent, above that rate, tliat is to say, more than double of 
what they would get in unemployment or disability. No one is likely to 
challenge this, but the special maternity benefit must be. paid for by .someone. 
It is a benefit additional to other benefits, which' will be confined almost wholly 
to gainfully occupied married women and will reduce the contributions avail- 
able for supporting their unemployment and disability benefits. Even if 
in the interests of the child, maternity grant and benefit are made as fully 
available to the small class of unmarried mothers as they are to married 
mothers (as probably most married women themselves would desire) this does 
not affect the equities on this point as between married women’ and other 
women. Apart from this particular point, in the unified scheme the balance 
of contributions and benefits must be looked at as a whole and not individually. 
In that .scheme housewives cannot complain of inequity. This can be seen by 
comparing what is proposed here with the present treatment of married 
women in unemployment insurance under the Anomalies Regulations and in 
health insurance. •> 

Anomalies Regulations for Married Women 

1 1 4. Both the Anomalies Regulations and the present reduction of sickness 
benefit to married women are based on facts which it would be wrong to ignore. 
The attitude of the housewife to gainful employment outside the home is not 
and should not be the same as that of the single' woman. She has other duties. 
As regards sickness, experience has shown that at all ages up to retirement, 
claims for sickness benefit among married women are higher than among 
single women. The rate of benefit for married women \yas reduced, because, 
as matters stood, single women whose needs during .sickness w-’ere greater 
appeared to be paying more than their share. The Anomalies Act of 1931 
was introduced to deal with what was undoubtedly a scandal in unemplo 3 ;TOent 
insurance : the drawing of unemployment benefit by women who were in no 
real sense in search of employment. In districts and industries where married 
women were never accustomed to work and did not expect to find w'ork, the 
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Unemployment Fund, before the Anomalies Act, was tending to become a 
means of endowing young married life, 

115. The Anomalies Regulations, however, as they stand are open 
to the objection that they penalise the woman who marries, as compared 
with a woman who lives as a wife, without giving any compensating 
advantage to the former. This is a well-founded objection, but does not 
apply to the comprehensive insurance scheme now proposed. Quite apart 
from maternity grant and benefit, the unified scheme attaches advantages 
to the condition of marriage amply compensating for any loss involved in 
the lower rate of unemployment and disability benefit for those married 
women who are gainfully occupied. The unmarried woman living as a wife 
will get no widowhood benefits. If she is gainfully occupied she will pay 
contributions for all purposes, including medical treatment, pension and 
funeral grant which she would get without contribution if married ; she will 
not have the married w'oman’s option of exemption. If she is not gainfully 
occupied she will be in Class IV and will equally be required to make contri- 
butions for medical treatment, pension and funeral grant which she would 
get without contributions if she were married. Though it is proposed that 
medical treatment should be given without contribution conditions, the legal 
liability of the unmarried woman in Class IV will remain and will be enforced, 
if she is not exempted for poverty under para. 363. For pension she will 
have to contribute throughout her working life, and if she does not do so will 
not be qualified for a pension. The contributions of the man with whom she 
is living, if he is married to someone else, will go to secure pensions and other 
benefits for his legal wife ; if he is not married, his contributions as a single man 
will go to support the benefits of married women generally. 

116. The proposed abolition of the Anomalies Regulations for Married 
Women does not mean that the harm which they were intended to cure was 
unreal. But the harm was not confined to married women. Unmarried 
women living as wives, spinsters living at home and combining household 
duties with gainful occupation w^hen and to the extent that it suited them, 
men with alternative independent occupations, might all have the same 
attitude towards regular employment, because they were not dependent on it. 
The remedy in all these cases lies partly in enforcing genuine availability for 
work, partly in imposing contribution conditions for full benefit which will 
limit the claims of all persons alike — married women and others — ^who are 
not in fact wholly or mainly dependent on employment for a living (as proposed 
in paras. 367-368). Such conditions would in efiect be Anomalies Regulations 
directed, not against married women, but against the anomaly of providing 
compensation for loss of earnings to*people who are not in intention or in 
practice dependent upon earnings. 

117. Taken as a whole, the Plan for Social Security puts a premium on 
marriage, in place of penalising it. The position of housewives is recognised 
in form and in substance. It is recognised by treating them, not as dependants 
of their husbands, but as partners sharing benefit and pension when there are 
no earnings to share. It is recognised in substance in the greatly improved 
provision made for the real needs of widowhood and separation, for maternity 
in grant and benefit, for children’s allowances and for medical treatment 
both of the housewife and of the children for whose care she has special responsi- 
bility. Though it is proposed that children's allowances, both when the 
responsible parent is earning and when his earning has been interrupted, 
should be paid from the National Exchequer and not from the Social Insurance 
Fund, this proposal, as is explained in para. 415, is based, not on principle, 
but on financial and practical ground.s. The allowances are part of social 
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security, and a form of expenditure whose advantage will be felt by married 
w'omen more than by any other class in the community. In the next thirty 
years housewives as mothers have vital work to do in ensuring the adequate 
continuance of the British race and of British ideals in the world. 

Change 7. Extension of insurance against prolonged disability to all 
persons gainfully occupied and of insurance lor retirement 
pensions to all persons of working age, whether gainfully 
occupied or not. 

118. Many independent workers — small shopkeepers, crofters, fishermen, 
hawkers, outworkers — are poorer than many of those employed under contract 
of service and are as rnuch dependent on good health for their earnings. Ail 
persons, even if not gainfully occupied throughout their working years, should 
have certainty of a subsistence income when they are too old to work if their 
other income fails, and should secure that subsistence income by contributions 
made by or on behalf of them. throughout their working life. Each of the two 
extensions proposed here raises different questions and needs separate 
examination. 

119. As regards insurance against disability, this is proposed only for 
persons gainfully occupied and not for persons, who, since they have no 
earnings, do not lose income if sickness prevents them from earning. It is 
proposed also that the disability for which benefit should be provided in the 
case of persons gainfully occupied otherwise than under contract of service 
(Class II) should be limited to " prolonged disability.” The actual proposition is 
that to such persons benefit should be paid only if, and to the extent that, the 
disability lasts more than 13 weeks. The main ground for this limitation lies in 
the importance of avoiding the difficult administrative questions that will arise 
in regard to the control of benefit for short illnesses in the case of people working 
on their own account. The secondary reason for this limitation is that it makes 
a substantial difference to the contribution. Many of the independent 
workers are people who have limited means ; the contribution required of 
them since they have no employer should be kept as low as possible. It is 
proposed in effect that persons in Class 11 should carry the risk of their minor 
illnesses, as far as cash benefit is concerned ; like all others they will be entitled 
to treatment. Certain classes of persons not under contract of service, such 
as outworkers, ’ share fishermen and small contractors for service, are now 
included under health insurance. Under the new scheme they should probably 
be placed in Class 11, which would mean that they would no longer be insured 
compulsority against the first 13 weeks of sickness. On the other hand, for 
prolonged disability, they will get altogether better provision than at present 
and they will continue to be qualified for pensions. 

120. As regards pensions, the need to extend them to persons gainfully 
occupied as independent workers (Class II) is obvious, but it is not possible 
in a full security scheme to stop there. The persons of working age not 
gainfully occupied include a few who, through infirmity, are permanently 
incapable of work, and a few who, by possession of private means, may never 
need to work. They include many more who wiU work for gain at a later 
stage in their lives — students over sixteen — and many who may alternate 
between paid work and rendering unpaid service otherwise than as housewives 
— daughters looking after parents or sisters looking after brothers. Such 
persons do not peed disability benefit, because disability should not affect 
their income, but they cannot count on continuance of their support throughout 
life and during the years of retirement. If they lose their unpaid livelihood 
through a change of family circumstances, while they are of working age, 
they win be able to obtain training’ benefit as a means of passage to other 
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livelihoods. They need to be assured of pensions for their old age. Those who 
work in employment all their lives will pay contributions for retirement 
pensions throughout ; it is contrary to insurance principle that others who 
equally need pensions should contribute only in part of their lives, or should 
be able, as at present, to make factitious contracts of employment late in life 
with a view' to securing pensions at minimum cost. The proposal here is in 
principle to require contributions for pensions from or on behalf of all citizens 
throughout their working j'ears and to make receipt of full pension depend 
upon contribution (paras. 367-368). This raises problems of enforcement but 
none that should be insoluble. 

121. There is no doubt as to the desirability of applying insurance for 
treatment, funerals and pensions to persons in Class IV, ha\dng regard to 
the fact that most of them wll be in that class only temporarily. The main 
difficulty in making this e.xtension of insurance lies in the fact that there may 
be no income under the control of the insured person to which liability to 
contribute can attach. Where such persons are in fact doing unpaid work for 
a relative, it will be reasonable to expect the relative to provide the contribution 
as part of the reward of their service. But having regard to the relatively 
high level of contributions required, it is necessary to make provision for 
exempting from liability to contribute on the ground of possessing less than 
a certain income. This provision for exemption is made applicable also to 
Class ir. Tlie practical implications arc considered in para. 363. 

Change 8. Provision of training benefit to facilitate change to new 
occupations of all persons who lose their former livelihood, 
whether paid or unpaid. 

122. Routine unemployment beneht, that is to sa}’, payment to persons 
capable of work on the simple test of offering themselves as available for 
work at an employment exchange, must for practical reason.s be limited to 
people w'hq, by contributions in Class 1, prove that they are, in fact, dependent 
upon employment. Only in employment are earnings related closely to 
particular days of work. The income of a farmer, a shopkeeper or a business 
manager may come at an>' time ; how busy or how' active he is on a particulai’ 
day is largely within his own control. It is not practicable to have a general 
system of maintaining earnings of persons gainfull}’ occupied otherwise than 
by wa}* of employment, by benefits conditional upon not w'orking or appearing 
to work on a particular day. But some general provision must be made, 
not only for persons gainfully occupied whose livelihood may fail, but also 
for persons whose unpaid livelihood miay fail, as it may for housewives in 
Class III, or for daughters and sisters and others who have kept house for 
their relatives in Class IV, and find a change in their household circumstances. 
The general provision for this is training benefit — a pa^nnent for a limited 
period at unemployment benefit rates, given in accord w'ith Regulation without 
means te.st, but subject to conditions of training. 

Change 9. x\ssimiiation of benefit and pension rates for unemploy- 
ment, disability, other than prolonged disability due to 
industrial accident or disease, and retirement. 

123. There is no difference between the subsistence needs of those affected 
by different forms of interruption of earnings which is large enough and clear 
enough to justify a differentiation of benefits. Uniformity has the advantage 
of giving no motive to the insured person to claim one form of benefit rather 
than another (say unemployment rather than disability) because it is higher 
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and not because it really fits his case. The following notes deal with particular 
comparisons. 

(i) Unemployment and disability. The sick man needs as a rule more 
income than the fit unemployed man, for special food or for attention ; 
the unemployed man also has more chances of small subsidiary earnings. 
If there were to be any difference between the two benefits, disability 
ought to be higher than unemployment benefit, not lower as at present. 
On the other hand, voluntary provision to supplement State benefit 
is both easier to make and much more widety made, for sickness than 
for unemployment. Equality of benefit is the safest line. 

(ii) Short and long disability. As is pointed out in relation to Changes 12 
and 13 below, it can be argued that benefit should increase rather than 
decrease as disability becomes prolonged. It may be argued, on the 
other hand, that after being disabled for some time the insured person 
should have been able to adjust his expenditure and lower his standards. 
But in general it is clear that in a long illness the sick man needs at 
least as much as at the beginning of illness. There is no real argument 
for the present practice of making disablement benefit less than sickness 
benefit, except the argument of expense. 

(iii) Unemployment or disability and retirement. As is shown in para. 224, 
the needs of a retired person are in some ways less and in other ways 
more than those of an unemployed or disabled person of working age. 
On balance, the sfrict subsistence needs of the retired person are 
probably slightly less. But the difference is not great and the advantage 
of avoiding any stepping down from unemplojTOent or disability benefit 
to retirement pension is considerable. Uniformity of rates for long 
and short disabilit}^ and for retirement avoids the awkward problem 
of the point at which a reduction could be made if they were not uniform. 
Serious difficulties arise whatever the point chosen for reduction ; 
whether it be proposed after disability has lasted six months or two 
years or ten years, or to apply when a disabled man reaches his sixty- 
fifth birthday. The full rate of contributory pensions is put accordingly 
at the same amount as the rate of working age benefits (para. 251). 
But this full rate under the transition arrangements proposed iii' 
paras. 241-243 will be reached only in 20 years. During the transition, 
stepping down from disability benefit to contributory pension will be 
inevitable. 

(iv) Men and Women. As is shown in paras. 217-222 the subsistence 
needs of men and women do not differ except in food, where the needs of 
the latter may be put at about \j^ a week less. On the v/hole it appears 
not worth while to distinguish the rates of benefits for single women 
from those for men, on account of l/~ difierence in food. Different 
rates are proposed for married women gainfully occupied for the reasons 
given in Change 6. 

Change 10. Assimilation of benefit conditions for uhemployment 
and disability, including disability due to industrial accident 
or disease, in respect of waiting time. 

124. In all three schemes of provision ^for interruption of earnings, by 
unemployment, by industrial accident or disease, and by sickness or other 
accident, as they stand at present, payment^ is withheld for the first three 
days of interruption which are usually described as “ waiting time But 
while some form of waiting time is found in afi three schemes, the form is now 
diHerent in each of the cases. In workmen's compensation for industrial 
accident or disease, the waiting time is provisional, in the sense that if the 
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interruption of earnings lasts for as much as four weeks altogether, payment 
is made retrospectively for the three first days, for which it had been withheld 
till then. In health insurance and in unemployment insurance the waiting 
time is absolute, that is to say no pa 5 nment is made for the first three days of a 
continuous period of sickness or of unemployment however long it lasts ; 
but the rules defining a continuous period of sickness and of unemployment 
respectively, are different. It may be added that payment for the waiting 
time can be given as an additional benefit under health insurance, though this 
power has not been widely used ; in 1939 it covered about 4 per cent, of the 
total insured membership. 

125. The question of the waiting time for unemployment insurance was 
considered recently by the Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee 
on a reference from the Minister of Labour and National Service and the 
Report made by the Statutory Committee has been sent to the present Com- 
mittee. In preparing this Report the Statutory Committee made a study of 
the practice of Trade Unions in regard to the waiting time in their schemes of, 
out-of-work benefit. They found a considerable variety of practice, some 
Trade Unions having an absolute waiting time, others a provisional waiting 
time, and others no waiting time at all The second of these groups, with 
provisional waiting time, was the largest both in total of members and in 
volume of benefit and the Statutory Committee concluded that if there were 
no question of saving money for more urgent needs, a provisional waiting time 
was the plan with most general advantage. They expressed the opinion 
accordingly “ that as and when occasion offers steps should be taken to make 
the waiting time for unemployment insurance provisional as that for workmen’s 
compensation is provisional.” They added that ” though some differences 
between the different insurances may be necessary and be justified by differences 
in the risks insured against, unnecessary differences are an obvious cause of 
injustice and discontent. If it proves possible to introduce for all forms of 
lost eaniings in common the principle of provisional W’'aiting time, a very 
desirable simplification of our social insurance will have been effected.” The 
proposal now made is in accord with this recommendation of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Statutory Committee. It adopts, for unemplojmient and for 
disability alike, both the principle of the workmen’s compensation scheme 
and the period of four weeks, as that for which interruption of earnings should 
last before payment is made for the first three days. 

126. There remains the further question of defining what is meant by a 
continuous period of unemployment or disability. This is a highly technical 
matter in regard to which it may be necessary to adopt different procedure 
for unemployment and disability resi?ectively. 

Change 11, Assimilation . of contribution conditions for unemploy- 
ment and disability benefit, except where disability is due to 
industrial accident or disease, and revision of contribution 
conditions for pension* 

127. Some contribution conditions for receipt of the benefits, pensions, 
and grants of the social insurance scheme are essential in order : 

(«) To maintain the in.surance principle that people should pay for their 
security, though not in full ; 

(5) To determine the social security class in which each person falls ; 

(c) To facilitate enforcement of contributions by making it to the interest 
of individuals to contribute regularly. 

The need for simplifying and co-ordinating the present conditions is as 
obvious as the need for having some conditions at all. In regard to the working 
age benefits— "for unemployment and disability*- — the simplest method would 
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be to make the question whether a person was in full benefit or not during a 
benefit year (say 12 months beginning 1st October) depend upon contributions 
made by him in the preceding contribution year (12 months ending in the 
preceding July). The administrative practicability of this particular method 
needs further examination, having regard to the probable numbers of persons 
to be dealt with at any one time. But that, either in this way, or in some other 
way, great simplification of contribution conditions can be achieved under a 
unified system of insurance, is clear. Contribution conditions will not apply 
to claims for disability benefit arising out of industrial accident or disease. 

128- In regard to pensions, the position is changed by extension of the 
scope of insurance from those employed under contract of service to the whole 
population of working age. With the limitation of scope hitherto, it was felt 
necessary to allow persons to qualify for pensions by a relatively short period 
of contribution of five years as employees : this gave temptation to the making 
of factitious contracts of employment with relatives for the last five years of 
working age. Extension in the scope of insurance makes it possible and 
desirable to insist on contributions covering the whole of working life as a 
condition of pensions. 

Change 12. Making of unemployment benefit at full rate indefinite 
in duration, subject to requirement of attendance at a work 
or training centre after a limited period of unemployment. 

Change 13. Making of disability benefit at full rate indefinite in 
duration, subject to imposition of special behaviour con- 
ditions. 

129. Prolongation of interruption of earnings, whether through un- 
employment or through disability, has normally two consequences : — 

(i) The income needs tend to increase rather than to decrease ; the other 
means at the disposal of the insured person become exhausted : expendi- 
tures on clothing and equipment which he may have been able to 
postpone become unavoidable, since they cannot be postponed in- 
definitely. 

(ii) Measures other than the provision of income become increasingly 
necessary, to prevent deterioration of morale and to encourage recovery. 

In view of these considerations, the existing provisions for dealing with 
prolonged interruption of earnings are unsatisfactory. For disability the 
cash benefit is drastically reduced, though the needs have almost certainly 
increased ; for unemployment the insured person is referred from benefit to 
assistance, which may give him highe?, or lower, or equal income, but will 
give it subject to a means test, and normally will do nothing but give an 
income. The needs of persons suffering from prolonged unemployment or 
disability are, on the one hand, for as much income at least as before, without 
any means test discouraging voluntary provision, and. on the other hand, for 
the taking of steps to prevent deterioration and encourage recovery. It is 
proposed, accordingly, that the rates both for unemployment and for disability 
should continue without diminution so long as unemployment or disability 
lasts : this abolishes the present distinction between sickness and disablement 
benefits under' health insurance. 

130. To I'educe the income of an unemployed or disabled person, either 
directly or by application of a means test, because the unemployment or 
disability has lasted for a certain period, is wrong in principle. But it is 
equally wrong to ignore the fact that to make unemployment or disability 
benefit, which is adequate for subsistence, also indefinite in duration involves 
a danger against which practical precautions must be taken. Most men who 
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have once gained the habit of work would rather work — in ways to which 
they are used — than be idle, and all men would rather be well than ill. But 
getting work or getting well may involve a change of habits, doing something 
that is unfamiliar or leaving one’s friends or making a painful effort of some 
other kind. The danger of providing benefits, which are both adequate in 
amount and indefinite in duration, is that men, as creatures who adapt them- 
selves to circumstances, may settle down to them. In the proposals of the 
present Report, not only are insurance benefits being_ made for the first time 
adequate for subsistence without other means, but the possibility of drawing 
them is being extended to new classes not hitherto accustomed to industrial 
discipline. The correlative of the State’s undertaking to- ensure adequate 
benefit for unavoidable interruption of earnings, however long, is enforcement 
of the citizen’s obligation to seek and accept all reasonable opportunities of 
work, to co-operate in measures designed to save him from habituation to 
idleness, and to take all proper measures to be well. The higher the benefits 
provided out of a common fund for unmerited misfortune, the higher must 
■be the citizen’s sense of obligation not to draw upon that fund unnecessarily. 

131. This general principle leads to the following practical conclusions : 

(i) Men and women in receipt of unemployment benefit cannot be allowed 
to hold out indefinitely for work of the type to which they are used 
or in their present places of residence, if there is work which they could 
do available at the standard wage for that work. 

(ii) Men and women who have been unemployed for a certain period 
should be required as a condition of continued benefit to attend a 
work or training centre, such attendance being designed both as a 
means of preventing habitation to idleness and as a means of 
improving capacity for earning. Incidentally, though this is an 
altogether minor reason for the proposal, such a condition is the 
most effective way of unmasking the relatively few persons who may 
be suspected of malingering, who have perhaps some concealed means 
of earning which they are combining with an appearance of unemploy- 
ment. The period after which attendance should be required need not 
be the same at all times or for ail persons. It might be extended 
in times of high unemployment and reduced in times of good employ- 
ment ; six months for adults would perhaps be a reasonable average 
period of benefit without conditions. But for young persons who have 
not yet the habit of continuous work the period should be shorter ; 
for boys and girls there should ideally be no unconditional benefit at 
all ; their enforced abstentionMrom work should be made an occasion 
of further training. 

(iii) The measures for control of claims to disability benefit — both by 
certification and by sick visiting — ^will need to be strengthened, in 
view of the large increases proposed in the scale of compulsory insurance 
benefit and the possibility of adding to this substantially by voluntary 
insurance through Friendly Societies. 

(iv) Special attention should be paid to the prevention of chronic disability, 
by intensified treatment, advice and supervision of cases in which it is 
threatened and by research into its causes. 

(v) Conditions imposed on benefit must be enforced where necessary by 
suitable penalties. 

132, The practicability of adopting the principle of special treatment for 
prolonged disability depends on adequate development of the medical service 
(Assumption B in paras. 42B-437). Practicability of the same thing in regard 
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to unemployment depends on the satisfaction of Assumption C (paras. 440-443), 
that is to say, on maintenance of employment to keep within reasonable 
numbers the men who are likely to exhaust unconditional benefit. 

Change 14. Making of pensions, other than industrial, conditional 
on retirement from work and rising in value with each year 
of continued contribution after the minimum age of retire- 
ment, that is to say, after 65 for men and 60 for women. 

133. The grounds for this proposal are set out in the general discussion 
of the Problem of Age in Section 2 of Part III. Briefly, they are (1) that 
making retirement from work a condition of pension is a logical consequence 
of giving adequate pensions ; (2) that giving to each individual an incentive 
to continue at work so long as he can, in place of retiring, is a necessary attempt 
to lighten the burden that will otherwise fall' on the British community, 
through the large and growing proportion of people at the higher ages ; (3) that 
the age to which men can go on working with, satisfaction to themselves 
and advantage to the community varies with every individual and from one 
occupation to another. The proposal to make the age of retirement flexible 
meets human as well as economic realities. Adequate pensions with a flexible 
age of retirement will increase happines.s and wealth in many ways. Early 
retirement of men on pension is not wanted or useful as a cure for unemploy- 
ment. On the contrary, there should be as few idle mouths as possible, at any 
age after childhood is past. This general statement requires two glosses. 

134. First, in any particular occupation there may be a reason for 
enforcing early retirement and pension. Some occupations — e.g. service- in 
the Armed Forces or the police — are not suited for men past middle life. In 
other occupations, e.g. the public service, it may be desirable to retire senior 
men before they are past work, in order that younger men may be able to get 
responsibility early- enough to make good use of it. But neither of these 
•reasons applies with anything like the same force to the ordinary industrial aijd 
clerical occupations. 

135. Second, to make the age of retirement flexible is one way of adjusting 
supply of labour to fluctuations in demand. In times of good trade, the older 
men will find it easier to keep their work and postpone retirement. In times 
of bad trade they will tend to retire earlier and reduce the supply of labour ; 
it is an essential part of the proposal that the period for which unemployment 
and disability benefit can be drawn after the minimum age of retirement should 
be restricted. 

136. Minor but not unimportant adivantages of the proposal as put here 
are (a;) that it will facilitate enforcement of a retirement condition ; (&) that it 
will simplify administration by abolishing all exemptions for age ; and (c) that 
it will strengthen the finance of the Social Insurance Fund. 

(a) There is no difficulty in making retirement from the service of a particular 
employer a condition of drawing pension. To enforce abstention from 
any kind of work as condition of a social security pension is less easy ; 
but the proposal that an insured person should be able to get a larger 
pension if- he postpones claiming it while working after pensionable age, 
should facilitate enforcement, since those who do postpone while they 
can work will get an advantage by doing so. . The practical problems 
of enforcing a retirement condition are- discussed in para. 248. 

(d) Abolition of exemption on account of age will mean that pepons 
continuing to work after 65 for men or 60 for women will contribute 
as before, on ordinary employment books or occupation cards 
(para. 354). 
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(c) The rate of increase of pension above the basic rate that is proposed 
for each year of postponement (para. 246), while it should be sufficient 
strongly to encourage postponement, is below the full actuarial value of 
postponement. (Appendix A, para, 20.) 

Change 15. Amalgamation of the special schemes of unemployment 
insurance, for agriculture, banking and finance and insurance, 
with the general scheme of social insurance. 

137. At the introduction of unemployment insurance in 1911 for a limited 
group of industries, importance was attached to adjusting the premiums as far 
as possible to the risks, by giving rebates to regular employers, by refund of 
their personal contributions at 60 to men who by then had drawn less in benefit 
than they had paid, and in other ways ; it was contemplated moreover that, 
after experience had been gained, different rates of contributions, involving 
separate insurance stamps, should be fixed for different industries, and the Act 
of 1911 contained a section providing for this. On the generalisation of 
unemployment insurance in 1920, while the hope of having differential rates of 
compulsory contribution for dhferent industries by means of distinctive 
insurance stamps was abandoned, the principle of differentiation was retained, 
through a provision authorising the Minister to approve special schemes of 
insurance, to be set up by agreement between employers and workpeople in 
particular industries. These industries would thus contract out of the general 
provisions of the Act. At one time it was contemplated that contracting out 
would be extensive ; the Actuarial Report of 1919 indicates an expectation 
that roughly one-third of the insured population would be segregated from the 
General Scheme. The possibility of contracting out by establishing special 
schemes was considered by a number of industries, but the onset of the 
depression in 1921 put an end to ail such projects, except in two cases ; the 
industries of insurance and of banking and finance. The former of these 
established a special scheme in 1921, the latter at about the same time 
formulated proposals for a scheme which materialised in 1924. 

138. In the Summer of 1921 power to contract out by any fresh industries 
was suspended, until the Unemployment Fund should again be solvent. By 
the time that the Committee under Lord Blanesburgh appointed in November, 
1925, considered the matter, views as to the nature of unemployment insurance 
had undergone change. The power of the Minister of Labour to approve special 
schemes and allow industries to contract out had been suspended in 1921 on 
grounds of expediency. The Blanesburgh Committee in 1926 objected to this 
power on principle, and they found themselves supported in their objection by 
all the principal associations of employers and of workpeople. “Ail 
industries are, in a sense, inter-related and the effects of the lessening of 
production in one are felt to a greater or less degree by the others. '* “As 
soon as an industry or other unit is shown to be within the scope of compulsory 
State insurance, there is no justification for allowing that industry or unit 
to derive any advantage from its lower than average risk of unemployment.” 

139. The Blanesburgh Committee recommended accordingly that power 
to approve special schemes contracting out of the general scheme should 
cease and this recommendation was adopted in the Unemployment Insurance 
Act of 1927. The Committee recognised also that as a matter of principle 
“ the special schemes for the insurance industry and the banking industry 
ought not to be allowed to continue.” But they came at the same time to the 
conclusion that these schemes “ should not now be interfered with. The 
provision of the 1920 Act, under which they were sanctioned, was quite 
legitimately taken advantage of by those concerned, and it would not . . . 
at tliis distance of time, be fair to withdraw from them the privileged position 
so acquired.” The Royal Commission of 1932 also decided to leave the position 
unchanged. 
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140. The actual provisions of the two schemes as they are today may be 
summarised as follows : The Insurance Special Scheme covers about 150,000 
persons, with rates of contribution of 7/7 a quarter for men and 6/6 a quarter 
for women, paid by the employers. There is no contribution by the employees 
or by the State. The standard rates and conditions for receipt of benefit 

' are the same as in the general scheme. Special higher rates and benefits for 
periods after exhaustion of the ordinary benefit may be granted at the dis- 
cretion of the Insurance Board ; in practice, higher rates are granted to those 
who prove that they are regularly employed in the insurance industry and 
* that they are seeking to continue in it. The Banking and Finance Special 
Scheme covers about 60,0Ct) persons. The rates of contribution are 2/2 per 
quarter for men and women alike, payable by the employers. There is no 
contribution either from the employee or from the State. Conditions for the 
receipt of benefit are the same, and the rates for adults are the same as under 
the general scheme, with higher rates for young, persons and juveniles, and 
higher allowance for dependent children (5/- a week each in place of 4/- a week 
for each of the first two and 3/~ for each additional child). There is also power, 
at the discretion of the Board, to pay allowances to persons who have exhausted 
their rates of benefit. Both schemes maintain an effective employment 
register. 

141. The case for amalgamating them with the general scheme is that 
implied in the Report of the Blanesburgh Committee. Unemployment 
insurance by industry is a line of development on which progress has ended. 
For historical reasons banking and insurance today hold a privileged position, 
allowing them the benefit of their specially low rate of unemployment. This 
privilege is not accorded to any industry included in the general scheme of 
unemployment insurance, though there are other industries with rates of 
unemployment well below the average. Nor has it been accorded to any 
of the classes of employees, such as institutional domestic servants or non- 
manual employees above the old remuneration limit of £250 a year, to whom 
the scheme has recently been extended. Retention of this historical privilege 
by these tv>fo special industries can no longer be justified. 

142. On the other hand, both schemes are undoubtedly administered with 

efficiency and satisfaction to the persons covered by them. It would be 
regrettable to lose unnecessarily the interest and the good will that they 
represent. The suggestion is made in para. 378 that these schemes might 
administer statutory benefit to their members and become means of developing 
voluntary insurance to supplement statutory benefit. This is an arrangement 
that it might prove possible to extend to other industries ; contracting out 
could not be extended. '• 

Agricultural Unemployment Insurance Scheme 

. 143. The position in regard to agriculture is, in principle, the same, 
though in some important respects different. Agriculture was excluded from 
the general scheme of unemployment insurance in 1920. When unemployment 
insurance was extended to agriculture in 1936, this was done by special legis- 
lation, providing benefits and contributions different from those of the general 
■s scheme. This difference of treatment was based on three grounds : — 

(a) That agriculture should not be called on to contribute towards the 
debt (then exceeding £100 million) of the general scheme ; 

^ (b) That agriculture, owing to its low wages, could not afford the contri- 

butions of the general scheme ; 

(c) That the rate of unemployment in agriculture- was lower than that in 
industry as a whole and that agriculture should be given the benefit 
of this lower rate of unemployment. 
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144. The special scheme for agriculture differs from those of banking and 
insurance in respect of contributions. Employer and employee contribute by 
stamps, as in the general scheme, though at lower rates ; the State contributes 
the same proportion as in the general scheme. All contributions, general and 
agricultural, go to a single Unemployment Fund, but separate accounts are 
kept and agricultural contributions (from employer, employee and the State) 
are reserved for agricultural benefit. The rates of benefit in the agricultural 
scheme are a little less than those of the general scheme, while the rates of 
contribution are much less. The rules governing the period of benefit are 
different. 

145. The question of the amalgamation of the agricultural with the 
general scheme has been considered recently by the Unemployment Insurance 
Statutory Committee on a reference from the Minister of Labour and National 
Service. ‘‘The Report of that Committee has been communicated to the Inter- 
departmental Committee and is to the effect that no immediate change should 
be made, but that the question should be considered in its wider aspect by the 
Inter-departmental Committee on' Social Insurance and Allied Services. 

146. Of the three reasons named above for keeping agriculture separate, 
the first no longer applies, as the debt of the general scheme has been repaid. 
The second reason does not apply with anjrihing like its former force, in view 
of the recent rise of agricultural wages, and it seems right to base social 
security for the future on the assumption that agriculture will have 
a status equal to that of other industries in respect of terms and conditions 
of service. The third reason is contrary to the general principle which has 
now become accepted for unemployment insurance, namely that all industries 
stand together ; that the contributions in one industr}'- should not be increased 
on the grounds that it has an especially high rate of unemployment ; that no 
industry should keep the advantage of its low rate of unemployment. The 
principle underlying unemployment insurance today is that industries cannot 
to any substantial extent control their own volume of unemployment and that 
no industry, accordingly, should contribute less to unemployment insurance 
because its normal rate of unemployment is below the average. The 
Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee stated that if they were now 
considering the extension of unemployment insurance to agriculture they 
would not, on the sole ground of the lower risk of unemployment in agriculture, 
propose that the contributions should be lower than in the general scheme. 

147. Two of the three reasons given for a special scheme for agriculture 
are no longer valid. As to one of the three, namely the level of wages and bj’ 
consequence the level of benefits and contributions appropriate to agriculture, 
there may be uncertainty, that is to say it can be argued that the W'ages and 
conditions in agriculture will be materially different from those in other 
industries. This, however, would be ji reason, not for giving agriculture the 
privilege of its lower rate of unemployment, but for giving it a lower scale 
both of benefits and of contributions. Sharing of risks between agriculture and 
other industries would be consistent with providing a lower rate of benefit 
in agriculture on the ground of lower cost of Iwing ; there is still a substantial 
difference between the rents paid by agricultrral households and by industrial 
households. In the discussion of benefit rates in Part III, the suggestion is 
made accordingly (paras. 214-215) that the question of having, either for 
particular occupations or for particular regions, rates of unemployment and 
disability benefit below the general level, with a proportionate reduction of 
contributions, should be the subject of a special enquiry in preparing the 
detailed insurance scheme. One of the problems to be considered in such an 
enquiry would be the treatment for disability benefit of independent rural 
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workers with low money incomes, such as small-holders, crofters and fishermen. 

No differentiation is suggested in the rate of pensions, 

148. The case for the retention of the special scheme for agriculture by 
which it can obtain benefits approximating to those of the general scheme 
at one-third of the present cost is a claim of privilege. In this case the 
privilege is recent, dating from the Act of 1936, while the privilege of the 
insurance and banking schemes is older, dating from 1921 or 1924. The view 
taken in this Report is that no claim of privilege should stand against the ’ 
unification of social insurance today. 

Change 16. Abolition of the exceptions from insurance 

(a) of persons in particular occupations, such as the civil service, 
local government service, police, nursing, railways, and other 
pensionable employments, and in respect of unemployment 
insprance, private indoor domestic service ; 

(b) of persons remunerated above £420 a year in non-manual 
occupations. 

149. The argument for the first of these changes is much the same as in 
regard to the preceding change. If those industries which have a small risk of 
unemployment are required to stand in, together with all others, those 
industries which claim to have no risks of unemployment may also be required 
to stand in with the others. Any distinctions within the scheme lead to 
difficult demarcation problems. Where, as with the central government and 
with railway companies, some of the employees contribute for unemployment 
insurance while the others are exempt, the additional objection may be made 
that the industry escapes contributing its full share to the Unemplo 5 nnent 
Fund. Where one section of domestic service, namely indoor servants in 
private houses alone are excluded, while other domestic servants, such as 
those in establishments and institutions are included, anomalies and passage 
into and out of insurance are unavoidable. The view taken here is that, as 
regards unemployment, all industries should stand together : as regards pensions 
and sickness insurance. If there are any occupations which have already made 
provision for these circumstances, they should do so in future in the light 
of the basic provision being made for all, including their members, by the 
national Plan for Social Security. All that is needed is that they should be 
given time to re-adjust their own schemes. 

150. The proposal made here will mean that employees in the excepted 
occupations and their employers will have their contributions for social security 
increased very substantially and more than employees and employers in other 
occupations. The greater part of the security contribution is required as 
provision for contributory pensions, which under the plan will be paid up to a 
subsistence minimum to all citizens. But the full rate of contributory pensions 
will not be reached till the end of a substantial transition period. Within that 
period there is time for readjustment of occupational schemes of superannuation 
to the fact of the national scheme and, if this is desired by the insured persons 
and their employers, for a reduction of any contributions made to the voluntary 
schemes. It will probably be desirable by legislation to simplify the necessary 
procedure for such readjustments, subject to suitable safeguards, 

151. Of the pensionable employments which are excepted, other than 
the civil service, the two largest are the railway service and local government 
service. The railway companies and the principal organisations of railway 
employees asked that the existing exceptions should be continued. On the 
other hand, the largest group of employers in local government service, namely 
the Association of Municipal Corporations in England and Wales and the 
representatives of one of the most important organisations of employees, 
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namely the National Association of I,ocal Government Officers, advocated the 
inclusion of ail persons now excepted in the general .insurance scheme on the 
same terms as all others. The same view was taken by the Association of ) 
County Councils in Scotland. 

152- The second change proposed, that is to say, abolition of exception on | .* 
account of remuneration above the rate of ;^420 a year in non-manual occupa- | 
tions, rests on four distinct reasons : — ’ 

(i) Abolition of the remuneration limit follows from the argument for the i.. ^ 
abolition of exceptions in particular occupations, including the civil 
service and other pensionable employments. It would be unjust to 
require lower paid civil servants to contribute to a scheme of which 
they felt little or no personal need, while exempting higher paid persons 
in the same occupation on the ground that they were paid more. 

(ii) Abolition of the remuneration limit avoids all the difficulties which 
arise through persons passing out of the insurance field in middle life ^ ‘ 
or afteWards as their remuneration increases. In place of the com- 
plicated and unsatisfactory devices for continuance of voluntary 
insurance, all such persons will remain permanently insured compulsorily. 

(iii) Abolition of the remuneration limit puts an end to the troublesome 
questions as to the rate of remuneration in fluctuating occupations 
and as to the definition of non-manual work, which were discussed by 
the Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee in 1936 when they 
recommended the raising of the remuneration limit from its then 
figure of £250 to £420 a year. 

(iv) Any remuneration limit, since it cannot in practice take account of 
family responsibilities, is bound to produce anomalies. If, for instance, 
medical service free of charge on treatment, but in respect of compulsory 
contributions, is limited to people with an income below £420, this will 
mean that a bachelor with an income of £410 a year gets his treatment 
without charge, while a man with an income of £430 and a family to 
support is required to pay for his own treatment and that of ail his 
family. 

Change 17. Replacement of unconditional inadequate widows’ 
pensions by provision suited to the varied needs of widows, 
including temporary widows’ benefit at a special rate, 
in all cases, training benefit when required, and guardian 
benefit so long as there"’are dependent children . ^ 

153. Widowhood is now dealt with by the grant of a small unconditional 
pension taking no account of real needs, inadequate in many cases and 
superfluous in other cases, as is the unconditional pension for old age. There 
is no reason why a childless widow should get a pension for life ; if she is able 
to work, she should work. On the other hand, provision much better than at 
present should be, made for those who, because they have the care of children, 
cannot work for gain or cannot work regularly. The proposals set out in * 
Part V (para. 346) include according^ the following : — 

(a) In all cases widow's benefit for thirteen weeks at a rate equivalent to , , 
maternity benefit, that is to say, 50 per cent higher than unemployment 
and disability benefit, to allow time for readjustment to new conditions. | 

{b) So long as there are dependent children, guardian benefit adequate for f 
subsistence subject to adjustment for actual earnings. | 

(e) Training benefit with a view to resumption of gainful occupation. I 
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154. They include, also, retention of differentiation between deaths of 
breadwinners due to industrial accident or disease and sucii deaths due to other 
causes, by providing industrial grant in the former case, subject to further 
consideration of the amoimt, allocation and method of payment of this grant 
in the light of the general insurance proposals. Where the death of the 
breadwinner is due to a cause other than industrial accident or disease, there 
may in many cases, if not most cases, be a need for a cash grant over and 
above the special widow’s benefit. Payment made on a death where this 
involves not merely funeral expenses but loss of maintenance should be 
sufficient to cover not only funeral expenses, but to provide a lump sum. 
This, however, is probably in general a matter for voluntary rather than 
compulsory insurance and is to a large extent provided voluntarily through 
industrial assurance policies taken out by men on their own lives or by wives 
on the lives of their husbands. The treatment of this problem depends upon 
the decisions taken on Change 23 below. 

155. The rate of guardian benefit proposed is designed to be sufficient, in 
combination with children's allowances, to meet subsistence needs, even if 
the widow does not undertake any gainful occupation while she is looking after 
the children. Some widows in such a position may nevertheless be able to 
work and earn and may desire to do so. The right principle appears to be to 
treat such earnings, as it is proposed to treat earnings made by persons in 
receipt of retirement pension, by making a reduction of the benefit which 
allows the widow to retain a proportion, but not the whole, of her earnings 
in addition to full benefit. 

156. The proposal to abandon the present system, under which pensions 
for life or till re-marriage are paid to widows irrespective of their family 
responsibilities, was supported by nearly all witnesses who expressed an 
opinion to the Committee on this point. In many cases, if not most, 
these witnesses, while holding that the widows of working age without children 
should be expected to work and not to receive pensions, emphasised the 
difficulty ‘in which those who became widowed late in life, though before 
pensionable age. or whose children ceased to be dependent when they were 
already advanced in age, would have in finding, or being trained for, new 
employment. They suggested, in effect, that some special provision should 
be made for those who became widowed or whose children ceased to be 
dependent when they were, say, 50 and upwards. On this difficult point, 
after Ml consideration, the view taken in the Report is that no benefit, as 
of right should be provided. Having regard to the prospective age constitution 
of the population, the principle that any person physically fit for work should 
be entitled to retire from work upon pension before reaching the minimum 
pension age of 60 for women or 65 for men cannot without grave danger be 
admitted in any scheme for social insurance. Those whose widowhood is due 
to industrial accident or disease will be covered by the special provision made 
for such cases. Those who at the time of the husband’s death are totally 
disabled will ggt disability benefit. All other widows who, for any other 
reason, after the ending of widow’s benefit are unable to obtain paid work 
of any type within their powers can and will be provided for by assistance. 
Permanent provision for widowhood as such, irrespective of the care of 
children and of need, is a matter for voluntary insurance by the husband. 
Change 18. Inclusion of universal funeral grant in compulsory 

insurance. 

157. All people when they die need a funeral. This need is now met for 
most, though not quite all, people in Britain by voluntary industrial in- 
surance, but at an excessive expense — certainly in administration, probably 
also in actual expenditure. 
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Substantial sums are distributed as death benefit by Friendly Societies 
other than collecting societies and Trade Unions, and some of these benefits 
are used for funeral expenses, but for the great majority of people provision 
for funeral expenses is undertaken through the Industrial Life Offices, whose 
work is described briefly in paras. 182-189 and more fully in Appendix D. 
The cost ratio of aU the Industrial Life Offices taken together (including 
profits and tax) in 1937-40 was 37-2 per cent, of the premiums, nearly 7/6 
in the ■£. 

158. As compared with this, the cost of administering a funeral grant as 
part of social insurance would be negligible. On the contribution side, it 
would mean adding one or two pence to the value of the insurance stamp, 
which would have to be affixed in any case to the insurance document ; on 
the benefit side it would mean paying one claim only for each person in respect 
of a fact of which there could be no doubt and which must be formally recorded 
by the State for other purposes. With this simple administrative task may 
be compared the work involved in unemployment insurance, in which on 
an average for every 100 insured persons 30 claims may be expected in every 
year. In each case there must be reference to a central register of contributibn 
records and previous payments ; a number of difficult questions as to the fact 
of unemployment, as to cause of unemplo 5 nnent, ^d as to the availability 
of the insured person for work, may have to be answered ; in each case pay- 
ment is a weekly one. spread probably over many weeks. Yet the administra- 
tive cost of unemployment insurance in 1939 was less than 10 per cent, of the 
contribution income. The administrative cost of contributory pensions in the 
same year was only 2| per cent, of the amount paid as pensions. {See 
Appendix E, paras. 27-30.) The administrative expenses of funeral grant in 
social insurance could not well be more than 2 or 3 per cent, of the contribution, 
that is to say, more than about 6d. in the £ of premiums in place of 7/6 in the £ 
under the present voluntary system. There can be no justification for 
requiring the public who need insurance for direct funeral expenses to pay the 
heavy tax involved in industrial assurance. 

159, The amount suggested for the funeral grant, namely, £20 for an adult 
with less for younger persons, is based on the following considerations. The 
cost of a funeral, as put to the Departmental Committee under Sir Benjamin 
Cohen in 1932 by the representative of the Undertakers Association, was for 
an adult £15 in London and £13 in industrial centres, with amounts ranging 
from £6 to £9 for children. These estimates, from their source, are not likely 
to be too low ; they are about twice as much as the costs actually incurred 
by Local Authorities today in providing not “ pauper funerals ” but funerals 
as far as possible indistinguishable fr«m those which relatives of the dead might 
provide. Taking these estimates, and adding a margin for cemetery fees, it 
seems reasonable to put the necessary expenses of decent funeral for an adult 
at the figure suggested, though if it appeared desirable there would be no 
difficulty in providing a larger grant, as the contribution required is small. 
The weekly contribution required to secure a funeral grant of this amount 
is put in the Memorandum of the Government Actuary at about l*8d. per 
week for an adult man and ITd. per week for an adult woman during working 
years, to cover themselves and dependants. 

160* Some Regulation will be required to determine to whom in doubtful 
cases funeral grant for meeting expenses on a death should be paid, but in 
most cases there would be no doubt ; the spouse, the parent, the child — ^would 
be the obvious recipient . It will be reasonable also to exclude from funeral grant 
persons who are above the age of 60 when the scheme begins, leaving them 
to be covered by existing policies. The grant will be a money grant, and will 
not involve standardisation of funerals, since individuals will be able to spend 
either more or less than the grant, according to their resources and desires. 
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with the undertaker of their choice. There are other problems of transition 
from the existing system, and there is the general problem, dealt with below in 
Change 23, of the treatment of industrial assurance as a whole, in the light of 
the proposal of this section and of Change 3 in regard to Approved Societies. 
Change 19. Transfer to the Ministry of Social Security of the remain- 
ing functions of Local Authorities in respect of public assistance, 
other than treatment and services of an institutional 
character. 

161. The Poor Law, founded originally on the obligation of every parish 
to prevent destitution, was, until comparatively recently, the basic service 
for meeting need. But during the past 40 years there has been a strong 
trend away from the Poor Law and in favour of contributory State insurance 
and assistance administered on a national basis. The proposals in this Report 
(extending State insurance to new classes and new- needs, raising rates of 
benefit, and prolonging the period of benefit) will considerably reduce the scope 
both of public assistance and of the Assistance Board. There can be no case 
for maintaining two or more large organisations performing precisely the same 
functions (pa 5 nnent of assistance according to needs) in respect of a reduced 
and declining number of recipients. It is therefore proposed that there should 
be one authority administering assistance on the basis of a uniform means test. 

162. It is essential to the logic and aims of the Plan of Social Security 
that this authority should be national and part of the Ministry of Social 
Security. This view was accepted or recommended by the Association of 
Municipal Corporations, the County Councils Association and the London 
County Council, that is to say, by all the public assistance authorities in 
England and Wales. Representatives of Local Authorities in Scotland, while 
in general they held that the cost of public assistance should be made a national 
charge, suggested that in the interests of preserving local knowledge, administra- 
tion should remain with the Local Authorities and staffs emjfioyed by them. 
The same view was presented by the National Association of Local Government 
Officers. 

163. It is clear that the administration of the Ministry of Social Security 
must be decentralised, so that its local officers are in intimate touch with the 
problems and circumstances in their localities. This can be secured without 
making these officials servants of, and subject to the control of, the Local 
Authority. The present important fimction of the Relieving Officer of giving 
relief in cases of sudden and urgent necessity will, in future, have to be per- 
formed by the equivalent local officer of the Ministry of Social Security. There 
is no difficulty in practice in arranging for local administration by local officials 
of a Central Department. But, to make such officials servants of the Local 
Authority means either that the Local Alithority has discretion in spduding 
money to which it does not contribute in any way and in which, therefore, 
it has no motive to economise, or that it has no discretion, in which case the 
Local Authority becomes an agent without responsibility. It is neither 
desirable for the strength of local democracy that Local Authorities should 
have to administer a service without discretion and according to detailed 

ules nor compatible with a national minimum and a national Plan of Social 
* Security that people should be given assistance according to a scale and 
conditions which vary from place to place. 

164. The abolition of the Poor Law will still leave in the- hands of Local 
Authorities the important and growing task of organising and maintaining 
institutions of various kinds, for treatment and welfare. In view of the 
increasing number of old persons, there is probably considerable scope for 
experimentation with and development of services concerned with the recrea- 
tion and welfare of the old, including special housing facilities. The domiciliary 
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Poor Law Medical Service will presmnabiy be merged into the comprehensive 
health service which is Assumption B of the Report, and in which Local 
Authorities will continue to play a very important part. Local Authorities 
also will have a vital part to play in the other fields of social welfare, such as 
housing, education and the recreative and cultural services. But these services 
will not be provided as part of the Poor Law. The Poor Law Code will, it is 
proposed, be abolished. The many-sided activities of Local Authorities 
in relation to social security will be organised either as part of the different 
main social services under the appropriate Committees for Public Health, 
Education and so forth, or under a special Social Welfare Committee concerned 
with or co-ordinating such cash-aid functions as rent rebates, or cheap or free 
school meals, to which a single means test would be applied. 

165. The proposal in the Report, in accord with the views expressed by 
the English Local Authorities, is that responsibility for assistance should be 
transferred to the Ministry of Social Security while provision for institutions 
will in general remain with the Local Authorities, who will be empowered to 
give cash payments which are incidental to institutional treatment. The 
precise dividing line and the details of the transfer, including the consequential 
financial adjustments, will have to be worked out in consultation with the 
Local Authorities. But one thing is clear : there will be need for continuous 
and friendly collaboration between the proposed Ministry of Social Security 
and the Local Authorities. Both Central and Local Government have in 
their different ways a contribution to make to the future security and welfare 
of the people of this country. 

Change 20. Transfer to the Ministry of Social Security of responsibility 
for the maintenance of blind persons, and the framing of a 
new scheme for maintenance and welfare by co-operation 
between the Ministry, Local Authorities and voluntary agencies. 

166. Under the Blind Persons Act, 1920, a complete register of blind 
persons is made. Help to them takes three main -forms : 

(a) Non-contributory pensions subject to a means test payable as from 
the age of 40, but otherwise on the same terms as non-contributory 
old age pensions at 70 and, like them, administered by the Customs 
and Excise Department. 

(b) Assistance by Local Authorities under the Blind Persons Act, 1938, 

including both money grants subject to means test, and provision of 
workshops, training centres and home teaching. • - 

(c) Help by voluntary agencies. 

167. These arrangements are ©pen to two main criticisms. The first 
is that a plan of treating blind persons as if they were prematurely aged is 
not in accord with realities. Blind persons, though they may need some 
allowance to compensate them for their infirmity, should not get it in a form 
which assumes that they are past work and discourages earning. Nor is 
there any virtue in the age 40 as that at which blind persons are assumed to 
become the equivalent of sighted persons of 70. Second, placing primary 
responsibility on Local Authorities and local rates for assistance supplementary 
to the pension leads both to unjustifiable inequalities in the amounts granted 
according to the different policies of different authorities, and to settlement 
difficulties, since authorities which could find places for bHnd persons from 
other districts in their workshops and training centres may -suffer by domg 
so, through becoming permanently liable for such persons. 

168. The future treatment of the problem of blindness is profoundly 
affected by the general proposal of this Report. From this point of view 
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the most important fact in regard to blindness is that it now occurs mainly 
late in life. _ At one time one of the most frequent causes of blindness was 
disease within a few days of birth. Fortunately, the successful campaign 
against ophthalmia neonatorum is steadily reducing blindness from this cause. 
The age distribution of the registered blind in Great Britain in 1941 was as 


follows : — 

Percentage 

Age Group Number of total 

Under 5 215 ... 0-3 

5-15 1,551 ... 1-9 

16-39 10,389 ... 12-5 

40-49 8,514 ... 10-2 

50-69 32,320 ... 38-8 

70 and over 30,218 ... 36-3 


83,207 ... 100-0 


The great majority of blind persons, therefore, will be contributors either in 
Class I or in Class II in the years between 16 and onset of blindness. If, 
therefore, their blindness renders them incapable of work within the general 
definition of disability, they will be entitled to the appropriate rates of disability 
benefit and in due course to the appropriate retirement pension. 

169. This does not mean that blindness needs no special consideration 
apart from general disability. On the contrary, it is a special problem, to be 
dealt with within the general framework by methods appropriate to the 
special conditions of the blind. These conditions are : — 

(i) Blindfiess is a handicap not only in earning but in all occupations, 
such as that of a housewife. Even if in most cases this produces no 
need for cash income, additional to the earnings of the husband, it 
may do so in some cases. 

(ii) Blindness is a handicap not only in useful occupation, whether for pay 
or not, but also in other sides of life. The subsistence needs of a totally 
incapacitated blind person may be more than those attached to many 
other, though not to aU other, forms of disability. 

(hi) Blindness may not prevent earning wholly and should not be fieated 
on the assumption that it means total loss of earning power. ^ Some 
kind of provision for partial incapacity is required. 

(iv) The special provision needed by the blind is not wholly or even in the 
main a cash provision. The care of the blind is largely a matter of 
treatment and welfare, and the provision of special institutions. 

k 

From this last feature flows, in accordance with the general principles of the 
Plan for Social Security, the consequence that the special responsibilities now 
given to Local Authorities in respect of blind persons should to a large extent 
continue. Some of the Local Authorities who advocated transfer of public 
assistance cash payments generally to a national authority took a different 
line in regard to blindness. 

170. The practical conclusion is that set out at the head of this section, 
namely, that the Ministry of Social Security should assume general responsi- 
bility for the bhnd as for other disabled persons and should prepare a revised 
scheme for dealing with the problem in consultation with the Local Authorities 
and voluntary agencies. 


Change 21. Transfer to the Ministry of Social Security of the func- 
tions of the Assistance Board, of the work of the Customs 
and Excise Department in respect of non -contributory 
pensions, and probably of the employment service of the 
Ministry of Labour and- National Service, in addition to 
unemployment insurance, and the work of other Departments 
in connection with the administration of cash benefits of all 
kinds, , including workmen’s compensation. 

171. The precise form of departmental organisation to be adopted for 
administration of social security cannot be determined finally without reference 
to the general organisation of the work of the Government. There will clearly, 
however, be a considerable transfer of functions from other departments 
to the proposed new Ministry of Social Security. The following notes deal 
with the principal changes which seem likely to be required. 

172. Assistance Board: There are arguments, on the one side, for 
associating assistance as closely as possible with insurance in administration, 
and there are arguments, on the other side, for keeping it distinct. In favour 
of a close association are (i) the general advantage from the point of view of 
the citizen of being able to deal with a single agency in place of being sent 
from one Department to another ; (ii) the fact that, in the transition period, 
a large proportion of those in need of assistance will be in that position only 
because the date of their birth brings them to retiring age before contributor)' 
pensions have risen to subsistence level. There will be others whose need for 
assistance is equally independent of any kind of default of their own, either 
trivial or serious. In favour of maintaining a distinction between the adminis- 
tration of assistance and insurance two arguments also may be advanced : 
(i) that it is important to make insurance appear to be, as it is in fact, some- 
thing different. from assistance and better, and that this end will be defeated 
if the two systems are administered together ; (ii) that the work of administer- 
ing assistance, which is necessarily to some extent discretionary and involves 
domiciliary visits, requires a staff different in qualifications and training from 
the staff for insurance. On balance, the arguments for making assistance 
definitely part of the responsibilities of the Ministry of Social Security outweigh 
the arguments on the other side, and suggest that a separate organisation like 
the Assistance Board will no longer be appropriate. In any case, a specialised 
staff will be needed for assistance. There must also be special provisions for 
dealing with those who are in need of assistance through deliberate failure to 
comply with the conditions of insurance, that is to say, there must be machinery 
for meeting their needs without condoning their breach of citizen obligations. 

173. Customs and Excise D^artment: The present work of the 
Customs and Excise Department in the administration of non-contributory 
pensions must clearly be combined vvith the administration of assistance 
pensions, that is to say, on the proposals made above, it will be transferred to 
the Ministry of Social Security. 

174. Employment Service: The administration of unemployment 
benefit depends on the test of availability for work which is the function of 
em.plo 5 unent exchanges : payment of unemployment benefit and placing in 
employment must in practice take place at the same local offices. The question 
arises whether this necessary combination can be secured best by transferring 
the registration and placing function of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service to the new Ministry of Social Security, or by retaining these functions 
in the Ministry of Labour and National Service, but housing the staff at the 
local Security Offices. Probably the former plan will be the more convenient, 
though either alternative is possible. In any case the Ministry of Labour and 
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National Service will continue to deal with labour questions generally, including 
training for which it will provide institutions, post-medical rehabilitation, 
wages and conditions of employment, disputes, survey of the labour market 
and welfare in places of employment. The Ministry of Social Security must 
co-operate closely with the Ministry of Labour and National Service, particu- 
larly in regard to training and must co-operate also with the department or 
departments responsible for administration of the Mines and Factory Acts 
and the prevention of accident and disease. 

175. Other Departmental Transfers : In addition to the transfer' of 
unemployment insurance from the Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
there will be transfer of health insurance from the Health Departments and 
of workmen’s compensation from the Home Office. The position of the 
Registry of Friendly Societies, ofiice of the Industrial Assurance Commissioner, 
will depend to some extent upon the decision on Change 23 below. It will 
probably be desirable in any case for the Minister of Social Security to answer 
for the work of the Registry in Parliament, though it should be noted that 
this work is concerned also with Trade Unions, and with other types of society 
not closely associated with problems of social security. 

Change 22. Substitution for the Unemployment Insurance Statutory 
Committee of a Social Insurance Statutory Committee with 
similar but extended powers. 

176. The Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee has three main 
functions in relation to unemplo 3 m.ient insurance : — 

{a) Supervision of the finance of the Unemployment Fund, including power 
to .recommend changes of benefit and contribution which can be carried 
out without legislation, in order to adjust the income and the expendi- 
ture of the Fund : 

(b) Reporting on all Draft Regulations, after giving an opportunity to 
interested parties to make representations : 

(c) Reporting on any other matters referred to it by the Minister, acting 
thus as a standing Royal Commission. 

The Committee consists of seven members, each holding office for five years, 
within which he cannot be dismissed ; none of the members can belong to the 
House of Commons ; one member at least must be a woman : two are appointed 
after consultation with organisations of employers and employees and one 
after consultation with the Government of Northern Ireland. The Comniittee 
is independent of the Minister, but has no executive powers. Its function is 
that of making reports upon which the Minister and Parliament decide. 

177. There will clearly be need foT a similar body to give considered, 
impartial attention to the problems of unified social insurance. Such a body 
might well be constructed on the same lines as the Unemployment Insurance 
Statutory Committee, with or without the special representation of Northern 
Ireland. It would give to employers and employees a regular opportunity of 
making representation as to branches of insurance, other than unemployment 
insurance, which they do not enjoy at present. But there will be important 
differences of detail between the functions of the Unemployinent Insurance 
Statutory Committee and those of a similar body for social insurance as a 
whole. 

178. One ‘difference will be that the Social Insurance Statutory Com- 
mittee, even if it makes a financial report each year, should not be expected 
each year to bring the income and expenditure of the Social Insurance Fund 
into adjustment, or to make some recommendation for change each year. 
The finance of pensions and sickness is an affair not of a year, but of a lifetime. 
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It is not, in fact, desirable that the unemployment account of the Social 
Insurance Fund should be kept in balance every year. On the contrary, the 
Fund, by accumulating reserves in periods of good trade, and spending them 
or even running into debt on its unemplojmient account in periods of declining 
activity, may help to stabilise employment {see para. 442). 

179. Another difference is that the Social Insurance Statutory Committee 
will have to deal with two problems which do not arise in the narrower scope 
of unemployment insurance — ^namely that of keeping benefits and contri- 
butions in relation to changes in the value. of money and that of keeping 
benefits for different purposes in the right relation to one another, subject to 
whatever statutory minima are prescribed. 

180. A number of problems of a type suitable for investigation by such 
a body as the suggested Social Insurance Statutory Committee will arise in 
the framing of the unified insurance scheme and in adjusting its details.. It 
may be found convenient to have the Committee established in advance of 
the coming into operation of the scheme, so as to get these problems dealt 
with in good time. 

[Change 23. Conversion of the business of industrial assurance into 
a public service under an Industrial Assurance Board.] 

181. The business of industrial assurance is life assurance conducted with 
the use of collectors, that is to say, it is life assurance in which the premiums 
are received by means of collectors who make house to house visits for that 
purpose at weekly or other short intervals. Life assurance in which the premiums 
are not collected or are collected at intervals of two months or more is described 
as “ ordinary " life assurance. The offices undertaking industrial assurance 
are described as Industrial Life Offices. They are of two kinds known as 
industrial assurance companies and collecting societies respectively ; the 
companies themselves are divided into proprietary companies paying dividends 
to shareholders and mutual companies. Beginning as insurance for burial 
expenses, the business has developed to include insurance for a variety of 
expenses that may arise at death, and life and endowment assurance generally, 
among persons of limited means ; it is now very large. In 1939 there were 
103,000,000 policies of industrial assurance in force, more than two-and-a- 
quarter pohcies for every man, woman and child in Britain. There were 
about 65,000 full-time collectors in addition to several thousand part-time 
and spare-time collectors. The preniiums received were over ;£74, 000,000, 
and the expenses of management were nearly £24,000,000 in addition to 
dividends to shareholders amounting to over £1,750,000 after pa 3 mient of 
£1 ,600,000 income-tax. In addition lo premiums, the Industrial Life Offices 
received in 1939 about £20,000,000 as interest, representing the return on 
accumulations of earlier premiums. The premium income was nearly two-and- 
a-half times the total contributions of employers and insured persons to 
national health insurance ; that is to say, it was equivalent to the amount 
that would be raised by a contribution in the case of national health contributors 
of 1/10 a week for a man and 1/9 a week for a woman. 

182. Though the total number of Industrial Life Offices is 160, nearly 
90 per cent, of the whole business is concentrated in eight large offices, the 
Prudential, Pearl, Liverpool Victoria, Refuge, Co-operative, Royal London 
Mutual, Royal Liver and Britannic, each with a premium income in 1939 
of more than £4,000,000 a year. AH the larger offices except (in England) 
the Co-operative, have associated with them Approved Societies engaged in 
administering health insurance through the collectors engaged on industrial 
assurance. Most of the large offices undertake also a growing volume of ordinary 
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life assurance. The premium income of their ordinary branches in 1939 was 
about £30, '000, 000 a year ; a considerable proportion of this business is done 
with people who hold industrial policies as well. 

183. The main facts as to the business of industrial assurance, the criticisms 
which have been made on it in the past and the reasons leading to the proposal 

^ made here for converting it into a public service under an Industrial Assurance 
Board are set out fully in Appendix D, to which reference should be made. 
Here they are given briefly : 

184. Two of the proposals made above as integral parts of a comprehensive 

* scheme of social insurance, namely supersession of the approved society system 
in its present form of giving unequal benefits for equal compulsory contri- 
butions (Change 3) and provision of funeral grant for .all deaths (Change 18) 
affect directly the work of the Industrial Life Oflices. Though much of the 

'■ business undertaken by these offices, particularly their large and growing 
endowment assurance and the work of their ordinary branches, would not 
be directly affected by these proposals, the whole of their work probably 
depends for its economical and effective administration so much upon associa- 
tion with health insurance or on provision for funerals, that it is doubtful 
if any satisfactory or just scheme dividing the work of the offices could be 
devised. Moreover, to divide the work would deprive the administration of 
health insurance, to some extent at least, of the service of the present skilled 
staff. 

185. Industrial assurance as now conducted has an excessive cost of 
administration. Including expenses of management, dividends to share- 
holders and income-tax, all of which are costs from the point of view of the 
policy-holder, the cost ratio of aU the Industrial Life Offices taken together in 
1937-40 amounted to about 7/6 in the £, or 4|d. in the 1/- of premiums. 
That is to say, of every 1/- paid by the policy-holders only 7|d. goes 
to the assurance fund. While a relatively high administrative cost is inevitable, 
so long as collectors are used, the actual cost is higher than necessary even 
with collectors, as is shown by the success of some of the larger companies 
in reducing their expenses of management materially by rationalisation. The 
business of industrial assurance could not have been built up without collectors, 
but it cannot be admitted that weekly coflection of premiums is a permanent, 
indispensable requirement for securing regular voluntary contributions from 
persons of limited means. The centralised Friendly Societies have an adminis- 
trative cost of 10 per cent, or 2/- m the £ of contributions. (See Appendix E, 
para. 23.) The Hospital Contributory Associations and the War Savings 
Committee are able to obtain small regular savings in peace as m war at a very 
small fraction of the administrative cost involved in industrial assurance. 

186. Industrial assurance as now conducted is pushed in the interests 
of the Industrial Life Offices and their agents as sellers of insurance to a point 
beyond the interests of the public as buyers of insurance. This 'is shown both 
by the high proportion of their total incomes that is devoted to industrial 
assurance by persons of insufficient means and by the high proportion of 
abortive insurance, that is to say, of policies failing to reach maturity.^ In 
each of the three years just before the war the number of policies in six of 

i the largest offices which, after some premium had been paid on them, ended 
prematurely, by lapsing, surrender for cash, or being made free for a reduced 
sum, was about two-thirds of the total number of policies issued and taken up 
in the year; more than half of this two-thirds were forfeited completely. 

* From these returns for six large offices, it may be estimated that, taking all 
offices together, there were issued in each of the last years before the present 
war about 10 million policies and that each year about 6f million policies 
ended prematurely. Of these, | million were policies not taken up ; about 
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million were forfeited outright after the policy had been taken up and 
premiums had been paid on it ; about 2f million were converted into free 
policies for reduced sums or surrendered for cash. All the premiums paid 
on these policies had borne their share of the high administrative cost of 
collection. A higher proportion of abortive policies is probably inevitable in 
industrial assurance than in ordinary life assurance in view of the limited 
means and economic insecurity of the policy-holders. This makes it all the 
more important to remove the pressure upon the public to insure which results 
from the financial interest of the offices and the terms of remuneration of 
their agents. 

187. Every independent Committee which has investigated the business 
of industrial assurance in the past — the Select Committee of 1889, the Parmoor 
Committee of 1919-20 and the Cohen Committee of 1931-33 — has made strong 
criticisms on the conduct and results of the business. The last of these Com- 
mittees attributed the “ principal defects ” of the business to " excessive 
competition with its almost feverish pressure for ‘ increase.’ ” While ruling 
out nationalisation of industrial assurance “ as it now exists ” as not a practical 
proposition, they added as a final sentence to the main body of their Report 
the following words : " We are convinced that if the changes which the due 
protection of the assuring public demands cannot be effected by less drastic 
measures the difficulties in the transference of the business to a single organiza- 
tion to which we have referred at length will ultimately have to be faced.” 
No effect has been given to the proposals of the Cohen Committee for 
changes in the law of industrial assurance. The Industrial Life Offices have 
taken steps to meet some of the criticisms of this and earlier Committees, by 
grant of surrender values and free policies in place of lapsing and in other 
ways. But on the main subjects of the Cohen Committee’s criticism — ^high 
cost of administration and high proportion of abortive insurance — the position 
was not substantially different in 1937-39 than at the time of the Committee’s 
Report. Thofigh many changes and improvements have been made in the 
business, there is no sign of a radical change, and no prospect of any general 
large reduction of administrative costs. Since the date of the Parmoor Report 
the largest of the life offices, the Prudential, with a premium income in 1937-40 
of nearly ,^124,000,000, has by rationalisation of its staff decreased its expenses 
of rrianagement by one-third. The two next largest proprietary companies, 
the Pearl and the Refuge, with annual premium incomes in 1937-40 of about 
£9,000,000 and £6,000,000 respectively, have decreased their expenses of 
management by about one-quarter. These are noteworthy achievements, but 
they leave the total cost ratio in 1937-40 of the proprietary companies as a 
whole at 36'3 per cent, of the premiums and they cover only a part of the 
whole field of industrial assurance, ^n the fifty years from 1887 to 1937-40 
the four chief mutual offices (societies or companies) operating throughout 
that period have reduced their expenses of management only from being 
44 per cent, of the premiums to being 40 per cent, of the premiums. During 
that period of fifty years, the premium income on which these percentages are 
charged has risen from under £1,000,000 in 1887 to nearly £18,000,000 in 
1937-40 ; the business of this group of offices has been growing more rapidly 
than that of the Prudential. In this group of offices recognition of book 
interest, that is to say, ' of the right of each agent to nominate his successor 
•and in effect to sell his book, practically excludes the prospect of any large 
change of terms of service or reduction of costs. 


188. The proposal to transfer life assurance among persons of limited 
means from the sphere of commercial undertaking to that of public service 
rests upon two sets of facts which distinguish such life assurance both from 
ordinary life assurance and from most other forms of business. In the first place. 
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life assurance is a contract for life or for a long period of years. It is not an Ji 

article in regard to which the buyer can, without loss, change his purchase || 

or his seller, if he is dissatisfied. He cannot, having bought insurance from 
^ one company one day, buy less insurance or different insurance another day, | 

? as he can change his grocer or buy less of an article which he can no longer 

afford. Life assurance is also an article of whose value in relation to other ‘ 

things it is difficult for the buyer to judge. It is important, therefore, that in 
buying life assurance persons of limited means should be guided by advice 
M from the seller which is wholly disinterested. This does not apply to life 
assurance by people who have larger means and in general can have recourse 
to skilled, disinterested advice. In the second place, industrial assurance 
is now so closely associated with other forms of insurance that are either already 
the business of the State (health insurance) or should, as a means of reducing 
costs to the public, be undertaken by the State (such as funeral insurance), that 
it will probably be less difficult and more advantageous to make the association 
, still closer than to break it up. The difficulties seen by the Cohen Committee 

in transferring the business to a single organisation are probably now less than 
the difficulties of dividing the business, which is the only alternative. 

189. In addition to these two features, as to which there should be general 
agreement, industrial assurance has a third distinguishing feature, in judging 
of which there may be differences of opinion, namely, that it is a business 
requiring little or no investment of capital. The Parmoor Committee pointed 
out that “ the share capital of industrial assurance companies exercises much 
less important functions than that of commercial or manufacturing under- 
takings,” and added that ” in these circumstances the case for high dividends 
appears ... to rest upon somewhat slender foundations.” Since the date 
of the Parmoor Committee, the industrial assurance companies have increased 
the share of valuation surpluses going to policy-holders and in other ways 
have improved the terms offered by them . But largely increased sums continue 
to be paid as dividends on capital which either has not been increased or does 
not need to be increased. All the money to speak of in industrial assurance 
has come from the policy-holders. The large dividends to shareholders are 
only to a very limited extent payment for necessary services by capital. 

190. Conversion of the business of industrial assurance into a public 
service would involve the creation of a statutory corporation, that is to say, 
the setting up of an Industrial Assurance Board which would naturally to a 
large extent be founded on the experience and abilities of those now engaged 
in the business. The Board would have a statutory monopoly of the use of 
collectors and would be authorised to undertake life assurance, whether through 
collectors or otherwise, up to a low maximum sum assured, say ;^300. It 
would take over all the existing policies and honour them, safeguarding the 
rights of every policy-holder. It would compensate the shareholders. It 
would employ or compensate the staff, including dealing fairly with book 
interest, that is to say, with the valuable right of agents in certain offices 
to nominate their successors and in effect to sell their books. There will 
naturally be many difficult problems to solve ; in particular that of the line 
which should be drawn between the business taken over and that not taken 
over. There will be difficult problems of transition, involved in the introduction 
of the State funeral grant. But transition will be more easy if industrial 
assurance is made a public service than if the alternative plan is adopted of 

^ leaving it to continue as a competitive business in a restricted field. 

191. Once established, the Industrial Assurance Board would set out to 
encourage more economical methods of insurance and saving than are repre- 
sented at present by industrial assurance ; would reduce the staff required 
for collection as rapidly as this could be done without hardship, and would at 


the same time place the staff at the disposal of the Ministry of Social Security 
for other work in the field of social insurance, whether in connection with 
health insurance or with other forms of insurance. The collectors now visiting 
at short intervals most of the houses in Britain have become in thousands of 
cases the friends and advisers of the families with whom they deal. Many of 
them are in effect travelling Citizens’ Advice Bureaux ; they regard themselves 
as servants of the public. They can find in a new relation a better opportunity 
and not a worse opportunity of living up to that ideal. 

192. The proposal made here is bracketed ; that is to say, it is not essential 
to the whole of the rest of the Plan for Social Security. The alternative 
(assuming the acceptance of the changes which are necessary, in relation to 
Approved Societies and in relation to a State funeral grant) is to leave to the 
Industrial Life Offices as business concerns the great and growing sphere 
which would still remain — of insurance for indirect expenses connected with 
funerals, of life and endowment assurance for purposes other than funeral 
expenses, and of insurance against minor needs. That is a possible alternative, 
but presents almost as many administrative difficulties as that of the proposal 
made here. It does not yield as good results to the public. It makes more 
difficult the problem of doing justice to the existing staff. It means a greater 
not a smaller breach of continuity for all concerned than does the proposal for 
conversion to a public service. 


PART ill 

THREE SPECIAL PROBLEMS 
SECTION t 

BENEFIT RATES AND THE PROBLEM OF RENT 

193. The rates of benefit or pension provided by social insurance should 
be such as to secure for all normal cases an income adequate for subsistence, 
on the assumptions : — 

(a) that assistance will be available to meet abnormal subsistence needs ; 

(d) that voluntary insurance and saving to provide for standards of life 
above subsistence minimum will be encouraged and made easy. 

It is assumed, further, that there will be allowances for all dependent 
children, while the parent on whom they are dependent is on benefit or pension. 
The rates of allowance required for subsistence needs of children are considered 
in this section. The general question of children’s allowances, both when the 
parent is earning and when he is not earning, is discussed in paras. 410-425. 

194. Determination of the minimum income required for subsistence, 
though simplified by the foregoing assumptions, remains a difficult problem 
on two grounds : — 

(а) No reasoned forecast can now be made of the cost of living at the time 
when the insurance scheme may be expected to come into force. All 
that can be done is to make estimates of subsistence income at pre-war 
prices (for convenience the year 1938 is taken) and to say how these 
estimates would be changed for any assumed increase in prices above 
the pre-war level. 

(б) The cost of living is not the same for all families, or in all parts of the 
country. The main difierence is in respect of rents, which differ markedly 
between London, the rest of England and Scotland, and between 
industrial and agricultural households. 



195. The problem presented by inequality of rerits is discussed in paras 
197-206, as a preliminary to determining rates of benefit. Thereafter sub- 
sistence needs are considered separately for persons of working age, for retired 
persons, for young persons and boys and girls of working age, and for children 
below working age. 


196. It will be seen, from the discussion which follows, that any estimate 
of subsistence income for the population as a whole during unemployment 
and disability even at known pre-war prices, is to some extent a matter of 
judgment. Nor can any single estimate, such as is necessary for the deter- 
mination of a rate of insurance benefit, fit exactly the differing conditions of 
differing households ; while the main differences in the cost of living arise 
through variation of rents, there are differences also in the cost of fuel and 
other articles. The calculations made have been prepared in consultation 
with a Sub-Committee including Professor A. L. Bowley, Mr. Seebohm Rowntree, 
Mr. R. F. George and Dr. H. E. Magee, and in respect of items other than rent, 
have been approved by the Sub-Committee as affording a reasonable basis for 
fixing rates of unemployment and disability benefits which at 1938 prices 
would provide a subsistence minimum in normal cases. In regard to rent, 
the Sub-Committee express the view that no single figure can be justified on 
scientific grounds as fitting the needs. 

The Problem of Rent 

197. Rent has three characteristics differentiating it from other forms of 
expenditure : — 

(i) Rent varies markedly from one part of the country to another. 

(ii) Rent varies markedly as between different families of the same size in 
the same part of the country. 

(iii) Expenditure on rent cannot be reduced during a temporary interruption 
of earning as that on clothing, fuel or light can. 

198. The first of these differences between rent and other necessaries is 
illustrated by Table IV giving, for industrial households in each division of 
Britain and for agricultural households, the weekly expenditures in 1937-38 
on rent and on food, clothing, fuel and light respectively, as deduced from 
the Ministry of Labour Family Budgets.* In order to allow for the differing 
numbers of persons per household in different divisions of the country, the 
expenditures are shown in columns 4 and 5 for " standard households ” of the 
same size in all cases ; adjustment to standard households reduces the expendi- 
ture shown where the number of persons per household is above the average for 
the country as a whole and increases it where the number is below average. 
In columns 6 and 7 these standardised expenditures are shown for industrial 
households in each division as a percentage of the mean for aU divisions. 

199. It will be seen that, for food, clothing, fuel and light, the percentages 
for the separate divisions all lie in a narrow range, between 94-2 and 104*9, 
with agricultural households spending 76*6 per cent, of the industrial mean. 
For rent, the range is much greater, from 70*4 per cent, in Scotland to 
148*1 per cent, in London in industrial households, with agricultural house- 
holds spending only 43*5 per cent, of the industrial mean. The average of 
the actual rents runs from 16*0 shillings a week in London to 7*6 shillings in 
Scotland for standard industrial households, and is 4*7 shillings in agricultural 
households. The expenditures of agricultural households relate to a time 
before the recent raising of agricultural wages. 

* The main results were published in the Labour Gazettes for December 1940 and 
January 1941. 




TABLE IV 

Weekly Expekditure on Necessaries, 1937-1938 
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Persons per 
Household 

(1) 

Per Household 
in shillings 

Per Standard 
Industrial House- 
hold, in shillings 

Per cent, of Mean 
for all Industrial 
Households 

' : 

^!i .| 

‘ i t 

1 ' 

- 

Food, 
Clothing, 
Fuel and 
Light 
(2) 

Rent 

(3) 

Food, 
Clothing, 
Fuel and 
Light 
(4) 

Rent 

(5) 

Food, 
Clothing, 
Fuel and 
Light 
(6) 

Rent 

(7) 

it; . 

1; 

U'. 

Industrial House- 
holds by Divisions* 
London (1456) 

3-66 

50-1 

15-7 

5M 

16-0 

104-9 

148-1 

1' 

South-East (839) 

3-67 

45-0 

11*2 

45-9 

11-4 

94-2 

105-5 

1' 

South-West (776) 

3-66 

46-4 

10-3 

47-4 

10-5 

97-3 

97-2 

i 

Midland (1276) 

3-77 

50-5 

10'3 

SO -a 

10-2 

102-7 

94-4 

North-East 

3-68 

46-6 

10-1 

47-4 

10-3 

97-3 

95-4 

1' ' 

. .i' 

(1035) 

North-West 

(1281) 
North (572) 

3-73 

47-8 

10-7 

47-8 

10-7 

98-1 

99-1 

.1' 

3-69 

46-0 

9-2 

46-6 

9-3 

95-7 

86-1 

11' ■■ 

Wales (434) 

3-71 

471 

9-1 

47-4 

9-1 

97-3 

84-3 

I 

Scotland (980) 

4-02 

53-7 

8*2 

50-0 

7-6 

102-7 

70-4 

■ 

W ' 

All Industrial 

3-73 

48-7 

10-8 

48-7 

10-8 

100-0 

100-0 

Households 

(8649) 

Agriculiural 

3-79 

37-9 

4-8 

37-3 

4-7 

76-6 

43-5 

i 

Households 

(1313) 








fj ' 

Source ; Ministry of Labour Family Budget Enquiry. 





* The figures in brackets give the numbers of households in each division for which 
budgets were obtained. The divisions are those of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service. 


200. Table IV gives averages for large regions. It conceals the second 
characteristic of rent, that within any region there are great differences of 
expenditure by individual households. The cost of necessary food, clothing, 
fuel and light is much the same, or can be made much the same, for all 
households of the same size in the same region. This is not true of rent. The 
wide variation of the rents paid by individual households is sufficiently illus- 
trated by the following table from the Report of the Unemployment Assistance 
Board for 1938. 

TABLE V 

Distribution of Rents Paid by Applicants for Unemployment Assistance, 1938 


Rent 

Free 
to 
, 2/5 

2/6 

to 

4/11 

5/- 1 

to 

7/5 

7/6 

to 

9/11 

10/- 

to 

12/5 

12/6 

to 

14/11 

15/- 

to 

17/5 

17/6 

to 

19/11 

20/- 

and 

over 

England and Wales ... 

% 

1-5 

% 

8-0 ^ 

0/ 

JO 

27*5 1 

o/ 

/O : 

29-6 i 

% 

17-8 

0/ 

/o 

7-3 

0/ 

/o 

4-6 

% 

1-7 

% 

2-0 

Scotland 

6-6 

23-8 

39-7 

22-7. 

5-3 

1-2 

0-4 

0-2 

0-1 

London 

0-8 

2-0 ; 

8-6 

14-7 

22-6 

17-6 

15-7 

7-2 

10-8 


Source : Unemployment Assistance Board Report, 1938, p. 198. 
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variety of rents, it is not possible to nx any uniform rate of insurance benefit 
as meeting subsistence requirements with any accuracy. Even when differences 
in the size of the family have been provided for by allowances for dependants, 
any uniform rate must be many shillings a week too high for many cases and 
many shillings too low for many other cases. 

203. These misfits are made more serious by the third characteristic of 
rent — ^that it is a form of expenditure in which adjustment or postponement, 
when earnings are interrupted, is difficult or impossible. A man who feels 
able to commit himself to a high rent because his earnings are high, remains 
liable for it when his earnings stop ; unless he can meet the rent, he has not 


employment, sickness or accident, whose onset cannot be foreseen ; for 
retirement, which can be foreseen, there is greater possibility of adjusting 
rent to prospective resources, 

204. In the social surveys which have been made shortly before the present 
war of Imng conditions in various British towns, Mr. Rowntree and others, 
in judging of subsistence needs and estimating what proportions of the 
population are in poverty or in varying'degrees above it, have invariably and 
unavoidably allowed for the actual rent paid by each family and have 
calculated the income required for the other necessaries — food, clothing, fuel 
and so on — according to the size and constitution of the family. The question 
arises whether the. rate of insurance benefit ought to be determined on the 
same principle, securing to each insured person when his earnings are 
interrupted the actual rent paid by him and a fixed weekly sum on top of that 
for his other needs. The suggestion that benefit should be determined in this 
way was made by the Association of Municipal Corporations, speaking from 
their practical experience in dealing with need, and ^y the Fabian Society. It 
was strongly urged by some members of the sub-committee who were asked 
to advise on the rates of benefit that would ensure adequate subsistence. 


205. There is no doubt that if insurance benefit could be made variable, 
so as to allow for actual rent and not for an assumed average rent, it would 
meet subsistence needs more closely. This is the main argument for the 
proposal put to the Committee by the Association of Municipal Corporations 
and the Fabian Society. The proposal has other advantages also. First, 
if the actual rent is covered in every case, children’s allowances can safely 
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be made exclusive of rent. There will be no risk of benefit being inadequate 
because a large family has made a large rent necessary. Second, the 
differentiation suggested elsewhere (paras. 111-113) between the benefit rates 
for single and for married women would take place automatically. ^ The 
former will have rent to pay j the latter, apart from exceptional cases, will not 
be responsible for rent. Third, the future course of rOnts is, if possible, even 
more problematical than that of prices generaUy, and may be different in 
different parts of the country, according to the housing pohcy of the Local 
Authority. It will be anomalous that of two people in the same town getting 
the same benefit for subsistence, one should be comfortable on a low rent m a 
subsidised municipal house or with a rebate because he is unemployed, while 
the other is left in want because he is paying a rack rent. 


206. If benefit is to be related to needs, the case for adjusting it, if 
possible, to the actual rent paid is strong. This adjustment can be made and 
is made in pa 5 n.ng assistance. Should it be made in determining b^efit . 
Should men who pay the same contribution get different rates of benefit 
when they are unemployed or sick, according to the rent which they pay ? 
The suggestion raises questions of principle and of practice. 


207. On the question of principle, it can be argued that, as men for the 
same contribution get different rates of benefit, _accor(iing to the number of 
dependants they must maintain, there is nothing un]ust m differentiating 
benefit by reference to the rent which men have to pay. When a man 
contributes, he does not know just how much rent he w^ be paymg when he 
next falls out of work or is sick. He ought to be insured agamst that habihty 
for rent, whatever it may be ; social security, as the representatives of the 
Fabian Society put it, should guarantee the home, and an income for other 
necessaries. 


208. Against this, it can be argued that the analogy between providing 
for dependants and providing for rent is a false one, because the amount 
of rent which a man pays is not independent of his will or of his financial 
resources ; a high rent is to some extent at least the sign of a larger income , 
it is paid not for subsistence but as part of a standard of hving above the 
minimum. Men with larger incomes do not as such have mOTe dependant , 
so that giving allowances for dependants does not mean that high wage 
workmen get on the whole more benefit than low wage workmen when 
unemployed. But to adjust benefit by rent would mean this : on the average 
the skilled men would be found paying higher rents than the unskified , for 
equal contributions they would get,m an average, higher rates of benefit when 
unemployed or sick. Granted that the man with greater habilities for rent 
should be insured against them, it can be urged he ought to be so by voluntary 
insurance to supplement the compulsory subsistence benefit. 

209. This argument raises the fundamental question of fact as to whether 
rents above the average represent the wishes or the necessities of those w o 
pay them. It is a question to wMch a clear-cut answer cannot be given : the 
answer probably varies ‘from time to time and from one town to ano ^ 
according to the housing situation. Such dnect e^dence ^ 

about the relation of rent and income shows that while rents, o^^n average 

increase with income, the increase is not rapid, so that 

income devoted to rent falls as income nses. The foUowmg Table VI relates 

to a random sample of more than 6,000 apphcants for War 

in 1939-42. The facts as to vdluntary insurance payments are reteed to m 

para. 286 and in Appendix D on Industrial Assurance. Here the table is used 

only in relation to rents. 



TABLE VI 

Rents and Voluntary Insurance Payments op Applicants for War Service Grants 
IN Relation to Income, 193942 


Income {*) 
shillings per week 


Average Rent per household 


Shillings 


Average Voluntary 
Insurance Payments 


Shillings 


Under 40 
40-60 


10-2 

10-2 

11-2 

11- 9 

12- 4 

14- 0 

15- 3 
11-3 


33-5 

204 

16’0 

13-2 

11-3 

10*7 

84 

154 


2-29 
241 
249 
2-84 
346 
3 ' 

4 
2 


80-100 
100-120 
120-140 
140 or over 
All households ... 


Income 
(inch amount 
paid for rent) 
Shillings 


Rent including 
rates 
Shillings 


40-87 

45-74 

58-26 

70-47 

97-60 


8-57 

8- 47 

9- 62 
9-65 
9-87 


Net income after deducting rent 
and rates 


Class A Under 33/6 
Class B 33/6 and under 43/6 
Class C 43/6 and under 53/6 
Class D 53/6 and under 63/6 
Class E 63/6 and over 


{*) Pre-service income. 

There is no dii^erence between the average rents paid by households 
with incomes below 40/- a week and between 40/- and 60/~ ; thereafter the 
average rent rises slowly to 12-4s. in the group between 100/- and 120/- 
of income ; beyond that it rises more rapidly. The table suggests that rents 
behave in main as necessaries in household? vdth incomes up to £6 a week. 
The percentage of total income spent on rent falls from a third in the poorest 
group to a twelfth in the group with incomes of more than 140/- a week. 
These results for the country as a whole in war-time are .similar to those for 
York in 1936. Mr. Rowntree’s investigation showed that the average rents 
paid by the income classes into which he divided the working-class population 
differed only by 1 -Ss. a week as between the poorest and the most prosperous. 
This appears from Table VII below. 


TABLE VII 

Rents in Relation to Income in York, 1936 


Source : Rowntree, Poverty and Progress, p. 262. 


The net incomes shown are those left after allowing for rent so that a high 
rent in itself tends to put the household in a lower income class ; this accounts 
no doubt for the fact that the rents in Class A are higher than those in Class B. 
But subject to this caution, the table supports the view that the level off* 
rents is largely a matter of necessity, not of choice. Undoubtedly, those whose . 
work compels them to live in London cannot in general avoid paying rents 
materially higher than their fellows elsewhere ; those who in any region pay 
rents above the regional average often do so because they have no alternative. 
On the other hand, individuals can and do choose to some extent between 
expenditure on house-room and other forms of expenditure ; sometimes they 
pay high rents because they can afford it or because they value good 
accommodation more than other things ; sometimes they pay low rents at 
the cost of heavier expenses in travelling to work. The amount of rent that 









a man pays represents often both a necessity and a comfort or a luxury, but 
is not divisible between these purposes. On the question of principle raised 
by the proposal to adjust security benefit to the actual rent paid- by the 
individual, reasonable men may take different views. 

210. On the question of practice, it is clear that to make the benefit 
vary with the actual rent would involve additional administration. Every 
applicant for unemployment or disability benefit or retirement pension (if 
the plan applied there) would be required to state the rent for which he was 
responsible, and the benefit to be paid to each applicant would have to be 
calculated separately. This in itself is not a serious objection ; unemployment 
benefit payments have now to be adjusted individually, according to the 
number of dependants. The extra work involved in this question on the 
application form and in checking the rent paid, where necessary, would be 
relatively small. A much larger practical difficulty would arise in determining 
the amount of the rent for which the applicant was responsible, in cases in 
which he was not the only earner in the house — ^where for instance he was one 
of an earning group, or was a householder with independent lodgers or a lodger 
himself. It is clear that such questions would sometimes prove very difficult ; 
they would arise often enough to add appreciably to the task of administering 
benefit. All that can be said is that the administrative difficulties of adjusting 
benefit for rent cannot be regarded as insoluble. They should be faced, if the 
proposal is necessary and right in principle. 

211. As a modification of the proposal to adjust benefit to rent which 
would simplify administration while preserving its principle, it has been 
suggested that a standard allowance for rent, say 8/- a week, should be 
included in the benefit, and that anyone paying more rent than this could 
apply to have his benefit increased accordingly, up to a maximum rent of, 
say, 16/-. This plan would reduce the number of cases in which the actual 
rent had to be taken into account and would thus reduce administrative 
labour. But it would not touch the main practical difficulty of determining 
for what rent any particular applicant in a composite household was responsible, 
and, unless the standard allowance was made low, it would increase appreciably 
the cost of benefit as compared with the proposal to allow for actual rent in 
every case. There would be no saving on the persons with low rent (including 
all the agricultural labourers) to set against the additional payments to persons 
with high rent ; if, to avoid this result, the standard allowance was put low, 
the saving on administration would be small. It can be urged, on the other 
hand, that unless some allowance is made, either in this way or in another, 
for the exceptionally high level of rents in London, substantial supplementation 
of benefit by assistance may prove .unavoidable in London. Even if differ- 
entiation for rents in the manner now suggested increased expenditure on 
benefit, this might be less than the saving which it would bring about on 
assistance. If the principle of adjusting benefit to rent without any difference 
of contributions is admitted, the suggestion made in this paragraph is probably 
the most practical way of giving efiect to that principle. 

212. As a second modification, it has been suggested that allowance for 
actual rent -should be confined to the working age benefits, for unemployment 
and disability, and that retirement pensions should be uniform. There is much 
to be said for this modification on grounds of principle and of practice. While 
men cannot foresee unemployment and disability, they can foresee the coming 
of old age and its date ; they have time to adjust, expenditure to the means 
which they have been able to pfovide, through compulsory insurance and 
through voluntary additions to it. Pensions, moreover, will as a rule be drawn 
for much longer periods than unemployment or disability benefits. It will 
appear indefensible that those who just before retiring have been able to 
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secure good accommodation at a relatively high rent should thereby retain 
this advantage for the rest of their lives, in kind if not in cash, as compared 
with those who have been less fortunate or less foreseeing. On the other hand, 
if those who are already drawing pension on the basis of one rent are free to 
move to more expensive accommodation and have their pension increased 
accordingly, pensions will come to look lilce a subsidy to landlords. On all 
grounds of principle and of practice, the basic provision made by compulsory 
insurance for retirement pensions should be uniform for all citizens in all 
regions. 

213. With these two modifications, the proposal to vary the benefit in 
individual cases so as to allow for the actual rent paid cannot be dismissed 
either as impracticable or as clearly wrong in principle. Nevertheless the 
balance of argument in the end appears to be against the proposal, even with 
these modifications. The principle that a fiat rate of insurance contribution 
should lead to a flat rate of benefit has a strong popular appeal and is much 
easier to defend than any departure from it. Some at least of those who 
advocated variation of benefit according to individual rents objected to any 
application of " insurance principle ” to social security ; they favoured the 
financing of social security not by insurance contributions, but by graduated 
income-tax. If insurance contributions are retained, as is proposed in this'j 
Report, it seems best also to keep a rate of benefit without adjustment for 
individual rent?. This decision is supported by the hope that the launching 
of the Plan for Social Security will coincide with a determined and successful 
effort to deal with urban congestion and shortage of housing. If and so far as 
this hope is realised, inequalities of. rent bearing po relation to the accom- 
modation obtained will disappear ; a high rent will then represent a free choice 
by the householder and it will become indefensible to favour that form of 
expenditure over other forms of expenditure in fixing scales of benefit. 

214. But while the difficulties of principle and of practice, in the way of 
adjusting benefits to individual rents are probably sufficient to justify rejection 
of this proposal, the difficulty of meetihg the differing requirements of house- 
holds by a uniform rate of benefit in all parts of the country remains. The 
difficulty presents itself in regard to benefits and contributions alike. A rate 
of benefit adequate for needs, where rents are high, will be more than adequate 
for regions of low rent, and will involve contributions that may appear excessive 
in relation to the wages earned. The preceding discussion of rents raises the 
question whether a rate of benefit and of contribution uniform in every, part 
of Britain and in every occupation is right. On an average, the rent of an 
industrial household in London in 1937-38 was about 6/- a week above the 
average of industrial households in the 1-est of Britain, and the latter in turn 
was about 6/~ a week above the rent paid by agricultural households. It 
would be inequitable to pay different rates of bene& in differing regions while 
charging a uniform contribution ; some people outside London pay higher 
rents than some people in London. But there would be nothing inequitable 
in making regional or occupational differences in the rates of benefit and of 
contribution alike. To increase unemployment and disability benefits in 
London by, say, 3/6 a week for a single person, with 2/6 a week more for wife 
or dependant, making 6/- for man and wife, would mean adding about 
6d. to the joint contribution of employer and employee in the case of a man 
and 4d. in the case of a woman. To provide, either for agricultural households 
ss such or for rural regions, benefits lower by the same amounts than the 
general standard for industrial households outside London, would make 
possible a corresponding reduction of joint contributions. Any regional or 
occupational differentiation of benefits and contributions would detract from 
the simplicity of the social insurance scheme and would raise some difficulties 
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in administration. But so long as differentiation applies to contributions 
, as well as to benefit it is equitable, and so long as it is confined to working age 
benefits, the administrative difficidty, which is chiefly that of determining the 
rate to.be paid to a man who has moved from one region or occupation to 
another region or occupation with different rates, cannot be regarded as 
insuperable or, indeed, as extremely serious. For pensions, it is right and ♦! 

necessary to maintain a uniform basic rate on retirement at the minimum 
pension age with a uniform contribution, and this. is proposed in the following 
section. For unemployment and disability differentiation of insurance 
contribution and benefit may well appear preferable to a situation in which ) 
benefit in London had to be supplemented in a large proportion of cases in 
order to cover rent, and in which agricultural labourers and their employers 
found themselves paying unwillingly the high contributions which are needed 
for benefit' to suit urban conditions. 

215. The practical conclusions which emerge from this discussion are as 
follows : — 

(1) For the purpose of determining standard rates of unemployment and 
disability benefit household rent at pre-war levels is taken as 10/- 
a week for a household and 6/6 a week for a solitary individual. 

(2) The practicability and desirability of differentiation of both benefits 
and contributions, regionally or occupationally, in the way suggested 
in the last paragraph should be examined further in consultation with 
the persons and bodies aflected. If some such body as the Social 
Insurance Statutory Committee proposed in Change 22 of Part II is 
established, this question might ' conveniently be referred statutorily 
to that Committee, as the question of applying unemployment insurance 
to agriculture was referred to the Unemployment Insurance Statutory 
Committee under the Unemployment Act of 1934. 

(3) The proposal to adjust benefit according to the rent actually paid by 
individuals should, provisionally, be rejected. 

In accord with the first of these conclusions and with the estimates of other 
needs made below, a scale of uniform benefits and of the contributions needed 
to provide them has been prepared. If the further examination suggested in 
the second conclusion leads to regional or occupational differentiation of 
working age benefits and of the corresponding contributions, this differentiation 
can be introduced without affecting in any important way either the structure 
of the social insurance scheme or its financial implications. If, contrary to 
the provisional view taken here, it should be decided that adjustment for 
individual rents is desirable and practicable, this change also could be made 
without affecting the main structured 

216. These practical conclusions are suggested to make the best of a 
difficult situation, not as a solution of the problem of finding a subsistence 
basis for rates of benefit. The extreme variation of rents, between regions 
and in the same region, for similar accommodation is evidence of -failure to 
distribute industry and. population and of failure to provide housing according 
to needs. No scale of social insurance benefits free from objection can be 

, framed while the failure continues. In this, as in other respects, the framing 
1 of a completely satisfactory plan of social security depends on a solution of 
I other social problems. 

Peesons of Working Age • 

217. In considering the nunimum income needed by persons of working 
' age for subsistence during interruption of earnings, it is sufl&cient to take 
* into account food, clothing, fuel, light and household sundries, and rent, 
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though some margin must be allowed for inefficiency in spending. Persons 
not working will not have to spend money in travelling to work, and it is 
assumed that there will be provision for excusing insurance contributions, 
both compulsory and voluntary, during interruption of earning. In so far as 
these contributions are not excused, they must be covered by the margin. 
So also must be covered by the margin any diversion of expenditure from things 
which are necessary to things which, though not necessary, may appear prefer- 
able to the individual. 


218. Food. For food it is possible to make estimates on the basis of 
dietaries. At 1938 prices, it would have been possible to provide an adequate 
dietary, either on the scale laid down in the 1936 and 1938 Reports of the 
Technical Commission on Nutrition by the League of Nations or on the scale 
laid down in 1933 by the Committee on Nutrition of the British Medical 
Association, for a man and woman together at a cost of about 13/- a week. 
Reference to these dietaries does not imply a view that they are themselves 
incapable of improvement or would be accepted today as final by all 
authorities. The science of nutrition, like other sciences, progresses and shows 
how health may be improved by different ways of feeding. But a better 
dietary is not necessarily a more expensive dietary. Although the constituents 
of the League of Nations and the British Medical Association diets differ, there 
is no marked difference in their total cost. The 13/- may reasonably be ffivided 
as 7/- for a single man and 6/- for a single woman. These figures exclude 
special needs, such as those of invalids and of expectant and nursing mothers. 
For the latter additional nourishment is necessary and the question may arise 
of providing it as part of a health service. 

219. Clothing. In respect of clothing it is not possible to determine 
the necessary expenditure with anything like the same accuracy as with food*. 
The expenditures of industrial households in 1937-38 may be estimated from 
Ministry of Labour Family Budgets as 2/4| a week for a man and 2/61 
a week for a woman or for a man and woman together 4/10| ; for agricultural 
households the figures are 1/8 for a man and lf7\ for a woman, or 3/3| 
together. These expenditures are above the subsistence requirement, since 
they relate to households which are living above the minimum. Moreover, 
clothing is an item of expenditure which can for a time be postponed. In 
none of the Social Surveys undertaken in various towns before the war was the 
weekly cost of clothing for men and women together put as high as 3/-, the 
actual figures assumed ranged from 1/1 1 to 2/11, and most of the estimates 
were below 2/-. It is reasonable to put the allowance for clothing in unemploy- 
ment or disability benefit as 1/6 each for a man and a woman, or 3/~ together 
This is very little below the actual expenditure of agricultural households in 
1937-38. 

220. Fuel, Light and Household sundries. The average weekly expenditure 
of industrial households of two persons in 1937-38 on coal, gas and electricity 
as given in Table VIII varied from 4/1 in the Northern Division to 5/4 in the 
Nortfi^East, averaging 4/10 for the whole of Britain. For households of one 
person the divisional averages varied from 6d. in Wales (very few house- 
holds) to 3/1 in the North-West^ the average for Britain as a whole being 
about 2/8. Subsistence expenditure can clearly be put below these figures, 
which relate to households living on an average well above the minimum- _ In 
a sample tabulation of households in the lower quartiles for fuel consumption, 
taken as representative of the poorer households, the average expenditure 
(as given in the last column of Table VIII) was 3/7 for a two person family, 
as compared with 4/10 in all industrial households. There is also some 
possibility of reducing or postponing expenditure on. fuel and light, though 
not as much as in the case of clothing. On the other hand, some provision 
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must be made for household necessaries other than fuel and light. It is 
suggested that 4/- for a man and woman together and 2/6 for a man or a 
woman separately to cover these other necessaries, as well as fuel and light, 
should be adequate. 

221. Margin. The foregoing calculations, particularly that for food, 

^ assume complete efficiency in expenditure, i.e. that the unemployed or 

disabled person buys exactly the right food and cooks and uses it without waste . 
This assumption is clearly not likely to be realised. Some margin must be 
■, « allowed for inefficiency in purchasing, and also for the certainty that people 
in receipt of the minimum income required for subsistence will in fact spend 
some of it on things not absolutely necessary. It is suggested that a margin 
of 2/“ a week for a man and a woman together and 1/6 a week for a man or a 
woman separately should be allowed. 

222. From these considerations there emerges as a basis for fixing the 
rate of subsistence benefit at 1938 prices the following table : — 

TABLE IX 


Requirements for Adults of Working Age at 1938 Prices 



Man and Wife 

Man 

Woman 

Food 

... 13/- 

7h 

6/- 

Clothing 

3/- 

1/6 

1/6 

Fuel, Light and Sundries 

4/- 

2/6 

2/6 

Margin 

2/- 

1/6 

1/6 

Rent 

io/- 

6/6 

6/6 


32/- 


18/- 


223. Strictly the figures for clothing and one or two minor items relate / 

only to short periods of unemployment and disability, during which 
expenditure on renewals can be postponed ; more will be needed in prolonged | 

interruption of earnings. On the other hand, there should be room for re- j 

adjustment in such matters as rent or of retrenchment in the margin. On the / 

whole, it seems fair to balance these considerations against one another and j; 

make no change in, the rate of benefit as between short and long interruption r 

of earnings during working years. 

Retired Persons | 

224. The subsistence needs of retired persons are in some ways' less and I 

in other respects greater than the needs of persons, of working age during | 

interruption of earnings. The differences in respect of the main heads of | 

expenditure are as follows : — ~ | 

Food.— The food requirements of old people are placed by all authorities I 

at substantially less than those of persons of working age. In calories they i 

need about 75 per cent, of what is needed Fy working age adults. Some ; 

writers in the past have reduced the money requirement for the food of old | 

persons in something like the same proportion. But there is no adequate ; 

reason for putting the needs of old persons for constructive and protective 
foods more than slightly below those of working age adults, while on the 
. other hand, the food of old people will be more expensive because of their 
failing mastication and digestion. It is suggested that the food requirements 
of retired persons, in place of being put at 75 per cent, of those of a working 
age adult, should be put at about 85 per cent., or for a man 6/- a week and for 
a woman 5/6 a week. 

Clothing.—The requirements of 'old people for clothing are not more than 
two-thirds of those of adults of working age. On the other hand, in contrast 
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to unemployment and disability benefit for assumed temporary interruption 
of earnings, the pension must allow for renewals of clothing. Mr. Rowntree 
put the long period requirement for clothing at 4/- for a man and woman 
of working age, as compared with 3/~ during temporary interruption of earnings, 
making the long period amount for a single person 2/-. It is suggested that 
the allowance for a pension for a retired person should be put at two-thirds of 
this, that is to say, 1/4 per week. 

Fuel, Lighting and Household Sundries . — ^The requirements of retired 
persons are higher than those of persons of working age. It is suggested that 
they should be put at 3/~ for one person in place of 2/6, and 5/- for two 
persons. 

Margin . — ^This should be left for retired persons as for others at 2/- for 
two and 1/6 for one. 

Rent — Retired persons should be able to adjust their rents. It is suggested 
that 6/- for a single person and 8/6 for a couple should be sufficient. 

225. The requirements for retired persons at 1938 prices become 
accordingly : — 

TABLE X 

Requirements for Retired Persons at 1938 Prices 



Man and Wife 

Man 

Woman 

Food 

n/6 

6/- 

5/6 

Clothing 

2/8 

1/4 

1/4 

Fuel, Light and Sundries 

51- 

31- 

31- 

Margin 

21- 

1/6 

1/6 

Rent 

8/6 

6/- 

6/- 


29/8 

17/10 • 

17/4 


This suggests that at pre-war prices the subsistence pension on retirement 
for a man and wife would be about 2/4 a week below the rate of benefit for 
unemployment or disability. 

Young Persons and Boys and Girls of Working x'^ge 

226. The food allowance for boys and girls of working age and of young 
persons up to 21 should be slightly more than that for adults, say 7/6 a week 
for males and 6/6 for females. The clothing allowance should be the same as 
for adults, say 1/6 with the same margin of 1/6. These items accordingly 
add up to 10/6 for a male and 9/6 for a female. Rent can be presumed to be 
covered for boys and girls by their parents, and the actual contribution which 
such earners will make to other common costs will vary with circumstances. 
Adding 1/6 for this, to the figures of 10/6 or 9/6 for food, clothing and margin, 
the benefit needed for boys might be put at 12/- with girls 1 /- less. For young 
persons of 18 to 20, who will in some cases already have separate households, 
a‘ larger addition, including something for rent is needed. The determination 
of benefit rates in these cases must to some extent be arbitrary. As a practical 
conclusion it is suggested that the benefit rate at 1938 prices might be 12/- 

week for boys and girls alike, for young men 16/- and for young women 
either 15/- or the same as the rate for young men, according to the decision 
taken (in para. 230) as to equalising or difierentiating benefits for men and 
women. 

Dependent Children 

227, For children, 5/- a week has commonly been assumed in the past as 
a suitable allowance. It seems doubtful, however, whether a figure as low as 
this can be justified if it has to cover subastence needs. On the League of 
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Nations dietary the weekly cost of food for a child at 1938 prices would be as 
follows : — 

0-5 years 4/6 10-14 years 7/- 

5-10 „ 6/- 14-15 „ 7/6 

The actual expenditure on clothing in 1937-38 for each child under 14 may be 
estimated from the Ministry of Labour Family Budgets at 1/4|- a week in 
industrial households and 9|d. a week in rural households. In the case of 
children the allowance must cover the cost of clothing over a long period ; 
that is to say, it cannot be reduced on the assumption that such expenditure 
would be postponed as in the case of an adult during unemployment or dis- 
ability. The minimum weekly cost of clothing for a child can hardly be put 
at less than an average of lOd. a week. If it is assumed that clothing costs 
vary with age in much the same way as food costs, the weekly requirement 
for each age group may be put as follows : — 

0-5 years 7d. 10-14 years 1/- 

5-10 „ ...• ... lOd. 14-15 „ 1/3 

For fuel and light Table VIII, based on the Ministry of Labour Family Budgets, 
shows average weekly cost rising fairly steadily from 4-86 shillings for two 
person households to 6-38 shillings for eight person households, i.e. by just 
over 1/6 for 6 persons. This suggests an allowance of 3d. per week per child 
to cover fuel, light and household sundries. 

228. Even without any margin for inefficiency in purchasing, this 
calculation yields at 1938 prices the following amounts as required for 
children’s allowances to cover subsistence needs without rent ; — 

0-5 years 5/4 10-14 years 8/3 

5-10 „ 7/1 14-15 „ 9/- 

This makes the average subsistence allowance at 1938 prices for each child 
.about 5/11 for food, lOd. for clothing and 3d. for fuel and light or 7/- a week 
altogether instead of the 5/- which it has been common to assume in discussing 
children’s allowances in the past. 

Conclusion 

229. The foregoing discussion suggests that at 1938 prices and on the 
assumption of a uniform allowance of 10/- a week for rent of a household 
the subsistence benefit should be 19/- a week for men of working age and 18/- 
a week for women of working age, and 32/- for a man and wife together. The 
corresponding subsistence pensions for retired persons should be 17/6 single 
and 29/6 for a couple, assuming 6/- for r«nt in the former case and 8/6 for rent 
in the latter case. The subsistence needs of children should be put materially 
higher than has been customary hitherto in discussions of children's allowances. 

230. On these estimates of subsistence needs, two practical decisions 
have to be taken. The first is whether differentiation by sex should be 
maintained. The strongest reason for giving women, as such, lower rates 
of benefit than men would be a desire to avoid imposing on women rates of 
contribution excessive for their wages. Women’s contributions will in any 
case be substantially below those of men, which have to carry provision for 
housewives. To make any further substantial difference between the con- 
tributions of the sexes women s benefit rates would need to differ from men’s 
rates by much more than the 1/- a week during unemployment and disability 
than can be justified by examination of subsistence needs. On balance it 
seems not worth while to maintain any difference between the rates of single 
men and of single women. The second question is whether the pensions on 
retirement should, in accordance with subsistence needs, be put below the 
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working age benefits. The final answer to this depends on the discussion of 
the problem of old age in the following section. For the reasons given in 
.para. 251 it is suggested that the insurance scheme should provide retirement 
'pensions at the level of working age benefits and above subsistence needs. 

231. The rates named above are based on 1938 prices. At the date 
of this Report (November, 1942) the cost of living is about 30 per cent, 
above the level of 1938. The level at which prices will tend to settle after 
the war cannot be foretold ; it is unlikely that they will return in any short 
period to the pre-war level ; it is reasonable to hope that they may be kept 
near the present level. As a basis of discussion, in framing the Social Security 
Budget, it has been assumed that the cost of living after the war will settle 
at about 25 per cent, above 1938. This yields in round figures a provisional 
post-war rate of benefit for a man and wife together of 40/- a week, and for a 
man or woman alone of 24/- a week, neglecting any difference of sex and 
rounding the single person's rate up to the nearest I/-. These provisional 
rates allow for a rise of 25 per cent, or a little more in the cost of all necessaries, 
including rent and including also the margin suggested in para. 221.. If rents 
can be kept at their pre-war level, the provisional rates are sufficient for a rise 
of about 33 per cent, on the other necessaries, including the margin. If, in 
spite of a rise of materially more than 25 per cent, over all necessaries, including 
rent, the provisional rate of unemployment or disability benefit for a man and 
wife together is kept at 40/- a week, this means cutting into the margin ; if 
the margin is left out altogether, 40/- a week covers a rise of 33 per cent, in the 
cost of living, including rent. If retirement pensions are put at the same 
provisional rate of 40/- joint and 24/- single there is a further margin, because 
the actual subsistence needs are lower. For young persons of both sexes 18-20 
a provisional rate of 20/- a week is suggested and for boys and girls one of 
15/~ a week. 

232. For children’s allowances it seems reasonable to take a provisional 
post-war rate of 9/- a week, covering an increase of nearly 30 per cent, in cost 
of subsistence above the 7/- required at 1938 prices. This does not include 
anything for rent or allow any margin. On the other hand, substantial pro- 
vision in kind is already being made for children through school meals and 
supply of free or cheap milk. Allowing for this, in framing the Social Security 
Budget in Part IV the average cost of allowances in addition to existing 
provision has been put at 8/- per head per week. 


SECTION 2 

THE PROBLEM OF AGE 

233. The problem of the nature and extent of the provision to be made 
for old age is the most important, and in some ways the most difficult, of all 
the problems of social security. It is so for two main reasons. 

234. ^ First, age, as a cause of inability to earn after childhood is past, 
exceeds in importance all the other causes of such inability together. Just 
before the present war there were at any moment about twice as many people 
in Britain of pensionable age, that is to say, 65 and upwards for men and 60 
and upwards for women, as there were men and women of working age 
dependent on them earnings who could not earn through unemployment or 
disabfiity of all kinds. The cost of pensions relatively to the rest of social 
security will increase inevitably through increase in the proportion of people 
of pensionable age in the population. This is shown by Table XI based on 
ihe White Paper as to Current Trends of Population in Great Britain prepared 
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by the Registrar-General and on further information supplied by him. The 
persons of pensionable age (65 for men and 60 for women) at the beginning 
of the century were about 2| millions or 1 in 17 of the whole population ; in 
1931 they were about millions or I in 10 of the population ; in 1961, less 
than twenty years from now, they will be more than 8 millions or 1 in 6 of 
the population, and they will continue to increase proportionately to the rest. 
On the other side, the Table shows the continuous decline of the child popula- 
tion which, if not arrested, will after 1971 bring about a rapid diminution of 
the whole population. In 1901 there were more than five children under 
15 for every person of pensionable age. In 1961, less than twenty years from 
now, there will be one child under 15 for every person of pensionable age, 
and in 1971 the children will be outnumbered by the possible pensioners. 
These figures depend upon the assumptions made as to the future of birth- 
rates and death-rates, and the results will be different if these assumptions are 
not realised. In particular a large increase in the birth-rate would increase 
the number of children relatively to others. 


TABLE XI 

Estimated Population of Great Britain by Age Groups 1901 to 1971 


Year ' 

Total 

Popula- 

tion 

Under 

15 

Per 

cent. 

of 

Total 

Men 15-64 
Women 
15-59 (both 
inclusive) 

Per 

cent. 

of 

Total 

Men 65 
and over 
Women 60 
and over 

Per 

cent. 

of 

Total 

1901 


12,040,841 

32-5 

22,674,624 

61-3 

2,284,481 

6-2 

1911 


12,587,504 

30-8 

25,495,097 

62-4 

2,748,416 

6-7 

1921 


11,940,167 

27-9 

27,479,043 

64-2 

3,349,222 

7-8 

1931 


10,825,072 

24-2 

29,674,695 

66-2 

4,295,430 

9-6 

1941* 


9,573,000 

20-6 

31,421,000 

67-5 

5,571,000 


1951* 


9,054,000 

19T 

31,548,000 

66-4 

6,899,000 

14-5 

1961* 


8,433,000 

17-9 

30,710,000 

65*1 

8,049,000 

17-1 

1971* 


7,600,000 

16-5 

28,804,000 

62-6 

9,576,000 

20-8 


♦ These estimates are based on the assumptions as to fertility and mortality 
given in the White Paper on “ Current Trend of Population in Great Britain ” 
and depend upon the validity of those assumptions, 
f These figures include a few persons not classified by age and therefore not included 
in any of the three age groups. 

235. Second, the economic and social consequences of old age in the 
individual case are not uniform. Old age may cause acute poverty and it 
may cause no poverty at all. Mr. Rowntree in 1936 found that in York 
the poverty due to old age was more acute than that due to any other single 
cause. That was before the institution*of supplementary, pensions in 1940. 
But even then a great many of the aged were not in want at all. Of all the 
old age pensioners in York in 1936, only one-third were living below Mr. 
Rowntree's standard of human needs. For the rest, their pension of 10/- a 
week, with other resources, of their own or of their families, was enough to 
keep them above that standard. This conclusion of Mr. Rowntree's accords 
well with the fact that at the end of 1941 only 37 per cent., just over one- 
third, of all persons having contributory or non-contributory pensions had 
claimed and qualified for supplementary pensions ; the rest, nearly two-thirds, 
had either felt able to manage without applying for supplementation or had 
been disqualified under the means test. Besides these pensioners on 10/- 
a week who either did not claim or did not qualify for supplement, there are 
many old people who have no pension at all, yet are not in such need as leads 
them to apply for public assistance. Of all persons over 65 in Britain just 
before the war, nearly a third, and of those over 70 about one-fifth, were not 
in receipt either of State pensions or of public assistance in any form. Of 
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course, this meant in some cases that they were in want, but would not apply 
for assistance. It meant in the majority of cases that they were maintained 
by relations, by their work or savings, by pensions provided otherwise than 
through the general State scheme, or by a combination of these methods. 
The first two of these methods are clearly the most important. Superannua- 
tion provision is made now for persons in particular occupations by the State, 
by local authorities and by many private employers, and it is made by some 
Trade Unions and Friendly Societies for their meml3ers, but it is doubtful if 
all these forms of superannuation provision, taken together, cover as much as 
one-tenth of the whole field. 

236. The first of the features noted above, namely the scale of the problem 
of old age, has two implications. On the one hand, the provision made for age 
must be satisfactory ; otherwise great numbers may suffer. On the other 
hand, every shilling added to pension rates is extremely costly in total ; when 
the number of persons of pensionable age reaches 8 millions, as it will in less 
than twenty years, every weekly shilling on the pension will mean £20,000,000 
a year on the cost of pensions for all ; 5/- will mean £100,000,000 a year. 
It is dangerous to be in any way lavish to old age, until adequate provision 
has been assured for all other vital needs, such as the prevention of disease 
and the adequate nutrition of the young. 

237. Age at present is dealt with, so far as the State is concerned, by a 
threefold system of pensions : (a) contributory pensions of 10/- a week 
given to men at 65 or women at 60 without means test and irrespective of 
whether they are working or not, limited practically to persons who have been 
in employment ; (d) non-contributory pensions of 10/- or less at the age of 
70 subject to a means test ; (c) supplementary pensions confined to persons 
in receipt of one or other of the two classes of pensions named above, designed 
to meet needs adequately, subject to a means test different from that applied 
for non-contributory pensions. These arrangements, in addition to division 
of authority and unjustifiable differences of means test policy, have two 
principal defects. First, pensions, both contributory and supplementary, 
before the age of 70 are limited practically to persons in Class I. They are 
not generally available to persons who have worked on their own account 
or the wives or widows of such persons, or to persons or the wives of persons 
who have not been gainfully occupied. Since 1937 such persons, with others, 
have been able to enter a special scheme of voluntary insurance for pension, 
■but apart from this no public provision is made for them in old age, except 
public assistance ; recourse to public assistance means recourse to an inde- 
pendent authority applying its own test of means. Second, the contributory 
pensions given as of right are manifestly inadequate, if there are no other 
resources ; at the same time they at-e often superfluous, since they may be 
drawn by people still able to earn a full living. 

238. The problem for the future is how persons who are past work can 
be given a guarantee against want, in a form which gives the maximum of 
encouragement to voluntary saving for maintenance of standards above the 
subsistence minimum, and at the same time avoids spending money which is 
urgently needed elsewhere or money on a scale throwing an intolerable financial 
burden on the community. 

239. Any Plan of Social Security worthy of its name must ensure that 
^every citizen, fulfilling during his working life the obligation of service according 
> to his powers, can daim as of right when he is past work an income adequate to 
I maintain him. This means providing, as an essential part of the plan, a pension 

on retirement from work which is enough for subsistence, even though the 
pensioner has no other resources whatever ; some pensioners will have no 
other resources. It means also providing a pension which is not reduced if 
the pensioner has resources. On the contrary, direct encouragement of 
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voluntary insurance or saving to meet abnormal needs or to maintain standards 
of comfort above subsistence level, is an essential part of the Plan for Social 
Security proposed in this Report. It follows that the plan must include 
provision of pensions up to subsistence level, given as of right to people who 
are past work, regardless of the other resources that they then possess, but in 
respect of service and contribution during working life. 

240. This does not mean that, as from the beginning of the Plan for Social 
Security, pensions up to subsistence level must be paid to all citizens who are 
past work, without regard to their other resources. On the contrary, for 
several reasons, it is important that the coming into operation of a scheme 
of adequate pensions given as of right should be gradual. One of the char- 
acteristics of old age as a problem in social security is that the coming of 
old age is inevitable and can be and is to a large extent foreseen. Provision 
for old age, whether by contributions to a compulsory scheme or otherwise, 
must be made over a long period before old age is reached ; provision 
independent of the State is made in fact, to a greater or less extent, through 
occupational superannuation schemes, voluntary insurance, or personal 
saving, by a number of people, substantial in itself though small in proportion 
to the total number of persons of pensionable age. The existence of this 
independent provision is not a reason which should lead the State to avoid 
making comprehensive adequate provision of its own for everybody in old 
age. But it does affect the steps by which that comprehensive provision should 
be introduced. A substantial proportion of the persons of pensionable age 
in Britain, though without pensions, have other resources ; they will not be 
in need of income for subsistence at the outset of the Plan for Social Security. 
At the outset none of them will have made any contributions for adequate 
pensions from the State. Some will have paid contributions as for the present 
inadequate pensions for a substantial period. Others will have paid such 
contributions for a few years only ; the present arrangements give an incentive 
to persons outside the contributory classes, on approaching the pensionable 
age, to get within those classes by employment which is sometimes specifically 
created for that purpose. Others outside, the contributory classes will have 
paid no contributions at all. In view of the vital need of conserving resouf ces, 
in the immediate aftermath of war, it is impossible to justify giving, as from 
the first day of the Plan for Social Security, full subsistence pensions to people 
who have neither contributed for such pensions nor are in need of them, 
who may in fact have full pension provision made for them in other ways in 
virtue of their occupation. The Plan for Social Security is based on the 
contributory principle ; that principle, which is good in itself and in accord 
with popular sentiment in regard to provision against other forms of insecurity 
through unemplo 5 mient, sickness, and the like, has special advantages in 
relation to the problem of pensions. It both justifies and requires post- 
ponement of payment of full subsistence pensions as of right and thus gives 
time — 

(а) for the national income of. the community to be built up again after 
the disturbance of the war ; 

(б) for the great variety of superannuation schemes now in existence to 
be adjusted, if necessary, to the establishment of universal subsistence 
pensions for all citizens ; 

(c) for solution of the difficulty of determining the proper rate of subsistence 
benefits and pensions which is presented by variation of rents. 

Transition Period of Rising Pension Rates 

241 . These considerations point to the need for a transition period, during 
which passage from the present combination of inadequate contributory 
pensions and means pensions to adequate contributory pensions for all can 
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be accomplished. They suggest introduction of contributory pensions not at 
full subsistence level from the outset, but rising gradually to that level over a 
period of years, with assistance pensions granted meanwhile, after examination 
of individual needs and means, to ensure that no old person is in want. In 
the scheme of social security recently established in New Zealand there is for 
pensions a transition period of 28 years ; pensions without means test for all 
citizens over 65 beginning in 1940 at £10 a year rise to £78 a year in 1968 ; 
meanwhile an age benefit of 30/- a week subject to reduction for means is 
available forthwith. For Britain the transition period suggested is one of 
20 years from 1945 taken as the first year of the new Plan for Social Security 
to 1965 as the first year in which contributory pensions will become payable 
as of right irrespective of means at the full provisional rate of 40/- joint for 
man and wife or 24/- single. The treatment in the transition period of persons 
standing in different relations to the present insurance schemes raises difficult 
questions of both equity and administration. The persons to be considered 
fall into three main groups : those who at the launching of the new scheme 
will have complete qualification for contributory pensions under the old 
scheme in the sense that if they were then of pensionable age they would receive 
pensions ; those who will have no contribution qualification at all for pensions 
under the old scheme ; and those who will have made some contributions for 
such pensions but not enough to complete their qualificatioii. 

242. The persons with complete qualification for contributory pensions 
under the old scheme are those who are already in receipt of contributory 
pensions and those who, at 1st July, 1944, have at least five years of 
continuous insurance for pensions. The proposal made here is that, subject 
to the retirement condition mentioned below, all these persons should receive 
contributory pensions at the basic rate of 25/- joint (i.e. for man and wife) or 
14/- single in 1945, rising every two years by increments of 1 /6 joint or 1 /- single 
up to the full basic rate of 40/- joint or 24/~ single in 1965. On this proposal, 
all persons in this group will at all times have the same rate of basic contri- 
butory pension, irrespective of the date on which they reach pensionable age 
and claim pension. Those who claim in 1945 will get 26/- joint, rising to 
26/6 in 1947, to 28/- in 1949 and so on. Those who claim for the first time in 
1949 will come in at 28/- joint ; they will not get more because they have 
contributed longer under the new scheme. The second group, i.e. persons with 
no qualifications for the present pensions, are in the main the new classes 
proposed to be brought into pension insurance, namely Class II (persons 
gainfully occupied otherwise than under contract of service). Class IV (persons 
of working age not occupied) and persons in Class I who hitherto have been 
excepted from insurance. All these persons will contribute for pensions for 
the first time under the new schenfe. It is .proposed that they should be 
required to contribute for 10 years before being qualified for any pension. 
Thereafter, i.e., from 1955 onwards, on reaching the minimum pensionable age 
and retiring, they will receive a basic pension of 25/- joint or 14/- single, rising 
by 1/6 joint or 1/- single for every further year of contribution thereafter, the 
full basic rate of 40/- joint, or 24/- single being reached in 1965 for those 
claiming pension then or thereafter. Since persons in this group who are 
already within 10 years of pensionable age, that is to say, are over 55 for men 
or 50 for women at 1st July, 1944, may not be able to qualify for any pension, 
all such persons will have the option of applying for exemption from contribu- 
tion for pensions, that is to say, will pay only that part of the insurance 
contribution which is required for purposes other than pension. As is explained 
below, many such persons may in fact be able to qualify for full pension by 
continuing to work and contribute after pensionable age. The third group 
includes persons who have made some compulsory contributions for pensions 
under the old scheme before 1st July, 1944, but have not the full 
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qualification of five years' continuous insurance up till then. It includes also 
the special voluntary contributors for pensions under the Act of 1937 who 
have subscribed for pensions and under present conditions can obtain them 
after ten years of contribution. The precise arrangements in regard to these 
classes must be defined by Regulations giving them the appropriate intermediate 
position between the first and second groups in respect of their former 
contributions. These Regulations will presumably require insured persons to 
establish their claim to be in the intermediate group by some contributions 
made before the adoption of the scheme by the Government is announced. 

243. The proposals in paragraph 242 make a distinction in the application 
of the rising scale of contributory pensions as between the first group of 
persons (with full qualifications under the old scheme) and those in the second 
group (with no qualifications under the old scheme). For the former 
group the rate of pensions rises by simple effluxion of time. All persons 
in this group at any one time will have the same rate of basic contributory 
pension ; they proceed together up the rising scale of pensions, irrespective 
of the point at which they entered it and irrespective, therefore, of the number 
of contributions paid under the new scheme. The rate of pension for each 
individual in the second group depends not merely on effluxion of time but 
on the date after 1954 at which he retires on pension, that is to say, on the 
number, of contributions paid by him under the new scheme ; for he has made 
no contributions under the old scheme. A person in this group who claims 
pension as soon as he has contributed for ten years in 1955 will get 14/- as 
basic pension for the rest of his life. His pension will not go up in 1956, while 
a person who does not retire till 1956 will obtain not 14/~ but 15/- a week. 
It is arguable that both classes should be treated alike, either in the direction 
of making pensions rise by simple effluxion of time in both cases or by fixing 
pension for each individual according to the date of his first claiming. The 
case for the procedure proposed in regard to the second group is that, on the 
whole, the people in this group have a relatively large number for whom pension 
provision is being made in other ways ; it is not unreasonable to enforce a 
strict contribution condition upon them. The difficulty of applying the 
same procedure to the first group lies partly in the very difering contribution 
records before 1945 of those who will be in this group, and partly in the fact 
that to apply this procedure will mean that all those who retire and claim 
pension during;the transition period will permanently have less than the full 
basic rate of pension, and thus if they have no other resources may be 
permanently in need of assistance. As this group includes most of the pen- 
sioners, it is important to frame a scheme which, so far as possible, will bring 
them all to the full basic rate and above need for assistance by the end of the 
transition period. If on further consideration of the equities as between the 
two classes it appeared desirable to treat the second group in the same way 
as the first group, and place all on a general rising scale irrespective of the 
date of claiming pensions and of the number of contributions old or new, 
this would increase the expenditure on pensions in 1965 by about £15,000,000 
a year. If, on the other hand, it appeared desirable and practicable to treat 
the first group on the lines proposed for the second group, and make the basic 
pensions of the first group vary with the date when they claimed^ pension 
and the number of contributions paid under the new scheme— this would 
decrease the expenditure on pensions in 1965 by about £30,000,000. 

Pensions Conditional on Retirement 

244. Pensions have been spoken of abovfe as provision for people who are 
past work. Pensions adequate for subsistence without other means should 
be given only to people who, after reaching a minimum age for retirement, 
have in fact retfied from work. To give a fuU subsistence income to every 
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citizen on Ms or her reaching the age of 65 or 60 would impose an unjustifiable 
and harmful burden on all citizens below that age. The practical problems 
of making pensions conditional upon retirement are considered below. They 
are certainly not insoluble, nor can imposition of a retirement condition for 
receipt of pension be described as a means test, any more than imposition of a 
condition that a man should be unable to obtain work, in order to obtain 
unemployment benefit, can be described as a means test. The pensions pro- 
posed in the Plan for Social Security are retirement pensions, not old age 
pensions. There is no fixed age for retirement, but only a minimum pension 
age, 65 for men and 60 for women, at or after which each individual has the 
option of retiring and claiming pension. Till he does so, contributions by or 
on behalf of him have to be paid in the same way as for all other persons. 

245. Making receipt of pension conditional on retirement is not intended 
to encourage or hasten retirement. On the contrary, the conditions governing 

I pension should be such as to encourage every person who can go on working 
^ after reaching pensionable age, to go on working and to postpone retirement 
and the claiming of pension. The large and growing proportion of the total 
population who will be above the pensionable ages of 65 for men and 
60 for women, makes it essential to raise the average age of retirement, if 
possible, and in any case to avoid doing anything which may bring about 
earlier retirement than at present. It is neither politically feasible nor would 
it be right to raise the statutory minimum age for pensions. The capacity of 
different people for work late in life varies from individual to individual. 
To attempt to force people to retire before their powers and desire for work 
fail, and to compel them by a rise in the minimum age of pensions to struggle 
on after their powers have failed, are two errors and injustices which should 
I be avoided by any system of social insurance designed to increase human 
i happiness. The right way of encouraging postponement of retirement is 
to make it attractive for people who can remain at work after they have 
reached the minimum pension age to do so ; such people should be allowed, 
by continuing to contribute and postponing claim to pension, to qualify for 
an addition to the basic rate which is- given if pension is claimed at the minimum 
age. The object of encouraging continuance of work in later life will not be 
attained by granting pensions without a retirement - condition. If these 
pension^ are adequate for subsistence they will obviously encourage retirement. 
Even inadequate unconditional pensions will encourage early retirement in 
many cases. There are other superannuation schemes for some of which 
pension can be drawn only on retirement which may be earlier or later according 
to the choice of the individual ; provision of universal unconditional pensions 
by the State will lead many people to4:ake this with their other superannuation 
provision and retire. 

246. The rates of pension named in the preceding paragraphs have been 
described accordingly as basic pensions ; they are the rates for those who 
retire and claim pension as soon as they reach the minimum pensionable age. 
Any person who on reaching this age postpones claiming pension will have 
his pension increased in respect of each year of postponement. It is suggested 
that this increase should be at the rate of 2/- a week on a joint pension or 
1/- a week on a single pension for each year of postponement, added to whatever 
would have been the basic pension for that individual, if he had reached 
minimum pensionable age in the year in which he claims pension. The effect 
of this can be illustrated by considering particular cases of persons in the first 
and second groups respectively. A married man in the first group (i.e. qualified 
for contributory pension under the present scheme) who reaches the age of 
65 in 1949, if he then retires will receive a basic pension of 28/- a week, which 
by 1953 will rise to 31/- ; if instead of retiring he goes on working to 1953 
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lie will be able to retire in 1953 on a pension of 39/- and wiE always have 8/~ 
more a week than he would have had by retiring at 65. A married man in 
the second group (i.e. one outside the present contributory class) who reaches 
the age of 65 in 1955 and retires then will have a pension of 25/- and will 
remain always at that figure ; if he postpones retirement for four years to 
1959, his basic pension will be 31/- and he will have an additional 8/- in respect 
of continuing to work after the minimum pensionable age, making his pension 
39/-. The increases for postponement after minimum pensionable age are 
designed to give to the individual some, though not all. of the saving in pension 
expenditure resulting through his postponement and are related, therefore, 
0 the amount of the basic pension which is postponed. When the basic 
pension reaches its full rate in 1965 for both groups it would be appropriate 
to make the increase for each year of postponement greater. The question 
may also arise of imposing a maximum upon the amount of total pension. 

247. Insured persons who postpone claiming pension on reaching the 
minimum pensionable age will continue to contribute in their respective 
insurance classes, I, II or IV, and to draw the working age benefits. It wiE 
be necessary to impose restrictions on the period for which unemployment 
or disabEity benefit can be drawn after the minimum pensionable age, and it 
may prove desirable to make the increased pension above the basic fate depend 
not simply on the length of postponement, but upon actual contributions paid. 
These are matters to be dealt with by Regulations. Such restrictions wiU be 
particularly necessary in the transition period, during which unemployment 
and disabEity benefit will be above the basic rate of pension. 

248. The application of a retirement condition for pensions presents some 
administrative problems, but for the reasons given above a retirement condition 
is essential, nor can the administrative problems fairly be regarded as either 
insoluble or even exceptionally difficult. 

First, the proposal to increase pensions if. retirement is postponed and 
contributions continue to be made, will give aE classes (1, 11 and IV) alike.an 
economic motive not to claim pensions, whEe they are still able to work with 
any regularity. By these means they wEl be affie to get the advantage of 
their capacity to continue at work after pensionable age honestly, without 
the subterfuges involved in pretending to retire and not really retiring. 

Second, retirement means giving up re^lar earnings, not being idle 100 per 
cent, of one’s time. Every person receiving pension will be required to sign 
a periodic declaration either that he has earned no more than, say, £3 in each 
of the preceding 3 months or how much he has earned if he has earned more. 
From one-half to two-thirds of the excess above £3 a month wiE be deducted 
from his pension for the ensuing quarter. 

Third, enforcement and detection of fraud presents no difficulties in the 
case of earnings by way of employment. The retired person will not be able 
legaUy to obtain employment, except through the possession of an employment 
book for which he wiE have to make application. Persons who continue to 
work after pensionable age without retirement will, as stated elsewhere, pay 
contributions in the ordinary way. It is for consideration whether those 
who take occasional employment after retirement should be able to do so 
as exempt persons (paying no contributions themselves though their employer 
pays contributions) or should pay contributions normally. But in either case 
they wiE need an empio3Tnent book, whether marked for exemption or not, 
and the amount of their employment can be controEed. 

Fourth, enforcement and detection of fraud in the case of gainful occupation 
otherwise than by way of employment raises greater dfficulties. But under 
the proposals made here, this problem will not arise in the case of most of the 
people concern'ed (gener^y Class II or IV) for ten years, so that there is ample 
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time to develop any necessary administrative machinery. Provisionally it is 
suggested that no person retired on pension would be permitted to hold an 
occupation card in respect of a shop, small holding, fishing boat, etc., that 
is to say, for every such means of earning, someone else would have to hold 
the licence ; that person might be the wife of the pensioner, but this would 
automatically have the effect of malcing the rate of pension single. The shop- 
keeper or small holder of advancing years will be able freely to do odd jobs 
and help in the shop, but he will not find it easy to carry on his business just 
as before and continue to draw pension as for himself and a dependant. It 
may not be possible, nor is it important, to control closely the earnings which 
a retired person makes by writing or personal service. 

249. It may be argued that it is unreasonable to require retirement as a 
condition of pension, unless and until the pension is adequate for subsistence. 
This might be so if the object in view was to encourage retirement. That, 
however, is not the policy underl 5 dng these proposals. On the other hand, an 
individual who proposes to go on working and earning has no reasonable case 
for expecting an increase of pension or any pension for which he has not paid, 
just because he has reached a particular birthday. Those who already have 
unconditional pensions will be allowed to keep them unchanged till they 
choose to retire. But no fresh unconditional pensions should be granted 
after the day appointed for beginning the new scheme. 

Safeguarding of Existing Pensioners 

250. In the application of the new scheme the position of all persons 
who at the beginning of the scheme, taken as 1st July, 1944, have pensions 
under the old scheme will be safeguarded. Those already in receipt of 
contributory pensions of 10/- a week without retirement condition will be 
allowed to retain their present pensions so long as they like continuing to 
work and to contribute ; when they retire, will enter the scale at the 
appropriate point. The same principle of safeguarding existing pensioners will 
apply also to non-contributory means test pensions. If, as is possible, the 
means test for the larger assistance pensions proposed is in some way more 
stringent than that for the non-contributory pensions now given at the age 
of 70, existing pensioners will keep the benefit of their present means test. 
The same principle will safeguard other special cases, such as that of women 
who were widowed before the Act of 1926. 

251. The final rate suggested for basic pension (40/- joint and 24/- single) 
is the same as that suggested for unemployment and disability benefit. On 
strict subsistence arguments, it is possible to justify putting the rate of basic 
pension below the rate of working age benefit, say 37/- joint and 22/6 single. 
But there is strong public opinion in favour of securing for the aged something 
more than bare subsistence, and apart from this there is convenience in keeping 
pensions at least equal to working age benefits in order to avoid stepping 
down from benefit to pension on reaching a particular birthday. To keep the 
ultimate rate of contributory pensions to 37/r joint and 22/6 single will effect 
a saving only in 1965 ; by that time it is reasonable to hope that such a saving 
will not appear necessary. 

252. There is nothing sacred about the number of years suggested here for 
the transition period ; it is possible to argue for more or for less than 20 years. 
But the case for anything less than 20 years is not strong. A male employee who 
pays for 20 years from the age of 45 to 65 will have provided personally less 
than one-sixth of the value of his pension, having paid five-twelfths of the 
full actuarial cGntribution for the last 20 years of his working life in place of 
49 /ears;’ an independent worker paying both the employer’s and the 
employee's share will have provided less than one-third. Employees who con- 
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tribute under the__ new scheme ior the full 49 years — people reaching the age of 
16 after the appointed day in 1944 — ^will provide 42% of their own pensions ; 
the compensation to them is that the State takes off them, largely by assistance 
pensions at once and wholly by contributory pensions in 20 years at latest, 
the burden of providing for their parents. From another point of view— that 
of giving time for re-adjustment of existing voluntary schemes of superannua- 
tion— a substantial transitional period is necessary. Given a sufficient provision 
of assistance pensions to those who need them the transition involves no 
hardship. 

253. The joint rate of benefit and pension proposed, namely 40/-, • 
assumes a rent of 10/-. The average rent in London is at least ^ 6/- 
above that. Whatever be done to adjust unemployment and disabilitj)' 
benefits to rent (either individually or by higher rates of contribution and 
benefit in London, as suggested in para. 214 above), retirement pensions must 
be uniform throughout the country ; they cannot fit the needs even tolerably 
unless rents are made more uniform. In effect the transition proposals made 
here allow twenty years for dealing with the rent problem, that is to say for 
reducing both, the anomalous rent level of London and the acute individual 
inequalities which exist throughout the country. ' Meanwhile, during the 
transition period, abnormally high rents will be dealt with by supplementation 
or assistance pensions. 

Conclusion " 

254. There is no valid objection, either on the ground of equity or on the 
ground that a means test may discourage' thrift, to postponing introduction of 
adequate contributory pensions for a substantial period of transition, during 
which needs are met by pensions subject to means test. _As regards equity, 
the people who reach pensionable age during the transition period will not 
have paid contributions at the new rates for any substantial time. _ As regards 
thrift, only those who are now so old that they may expect to require pensions 
before the transition period ends can be affected at all, and of these only a 
Small proportion can be affected substantially. The rising scale of contributory 
pensions will make it possible for everyone except people _who are already 
close to pension age, by a very moderate additional provision of their own, 
to secure income adequate for subsistence and have no need for any means 
pension. There is aU the difference in the world between a permanent system 
of pensions subject to means test and a transitional system of supplementation 
of rising contributory pensions, such as is suggested here. The first must be 
rejected; the second is not open to serious objection, 

255. There is no reason also to doubt the power of large numbers of 
people to go on working with advantage to the community and happiness to 
themselves after reaching the minimum pensionable age of 65 for men or 
60 for women. The numbers of people past the pensionable age who, at each 
census, described themselves as still occupied rather than retired is very 
great. So is the number of those working as exempt persons after this age 
under the present schemes of health and unemployment insurance. There is 
no statistical evidence that industrial development is making it harder for 
people to continue at work later in life than it used to be ; such evidence ^ 
there is points in the opposite direction. The natural presumption from the 
increasing length of totd life is that the length of years during which working 
capacity lasts will also rise, as health improves, as by freedom from want m 
childhood and by freedom from want and idlene^ in working years the 
physique and the courage of the citizens are maintained. A people agein'g in 
years need not be old in spirit, and British youth will rise again. 
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256. The main proposals in regard to pensions in old age, may be summed 
up as follows : — 

(1) The Plan for Social Security includes the provision of pensions at basic 
rates equivalent to those for unemplojnnent and disability benefit, that 
is to say, 40/- a week joint for man and wife and 24/- for a single 
pensioner, for all citizens without means test in virtue of contributions. 

(2) These contributory pensions will be introduced gradually over a tran- 
sition period of a suggested length of twenty years, during which the 
rate of basic pension rise from 25/- for man and wife and 14/- for a 
single pensioner to the full rate. 

(3) Assistance pensions will be available for all persons of pensionable age 
(65 for men and 60 for women) requiring them, on a uniform means 
test based on the Determination of Needs Act, both in supplementation 
of contributory pensions and for persons not qualified for any con- 
tributory pension. 

(4) All contributory pensions under the plan will be retirement pensions, 
that is to say be given only to people who have retired from work 
and will be subject to reduction of part of any earnings made after 
retirement. 

(5) The basic rate of pension is that which can be obtained by people 
retiring at the minimum pensionable age of 65 for men or 60 for women. 
Any individual postponing retirement after reaching the pensionable 
age will be able to qualify for additions to the basic pension according 
to the length of the postponement. 

(6) The position of all persons now in receipt of pensions will be safe- 
guarded, that is to say such persons will be able to draw contributory 
pensions at the present rate without retirement until they decide to 
retire from work and take pensions at the larger new rate. 

(7) The apphcation of the rising scale of contributory pensions may differ 
as between persons within the scope of the present contributory 
pensions and persons outside their scope (mainly Classes 11 and IV 
and persons in Class I now excepted from insurance), in view of the 
fact that the former will and the latter will not have paid contributions 
under the present scheme. 

257. The transition period of twenty years will not afiect any man under 
the age of 45 at the beginning of the scheme. Every such man, whether 
working under contract of service or on his own account or as an employer, 
whatever his occupation, will be able to qualify for pension for himself and 
for his wife at the full basic rate, equivalent to unemployment or disability 
benefit, and to add to this by postponing his retirement. Every single woman 
under 40 will be equally unaffected % the transition period ; whether working 
under contract of service or independently or living at home and giving unpaid 
help to her family, she will be able to qualify for full basic pension and to add 
to it. A married woman who also undertakes gainful occupation will be able 
to qualify for full pension in respect, of her own contributions and to draw 
pension when she reaches 60 irrespective of her husband's age. The proportion 
of the population affected by the transition period in any way will be small. 
Most of them will be able to get substantial contributory pensions, if not up to 
the full basic rate. Whether they do so or not, all of them wiU have security 
against want in a system’ of transitional assistance pensions. Nor does the 
proposal for a transition period mean that there will be no change in regard 
to pensions at once or during the transition. On the contrary, there will be 
five immediate changes of great importance followed by continual change 
during the transition as the rate of contributory pensions rises. The five 
immediate changes are : — 

(1) The administration of all provision for old age wiU be unified in place 
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of being divided as at present between five separate bodies : Ministry 
of Health ; Department of Health for Scotland ; Customs and Excise ; 
Assistance Board ; and Local Authorities (for Public Assistance). 

(2) Pension rates for persons now within the scope of contributory pension 
insurance will be raised forthwith by 25 per cent, joint or 40 per cent, 
single, subject to the retirement condition. 

(3) All persons of working age not now within the scope of contributory 
pension insurance mil be brought in forthwith for contribution with 
a view to qualifying for substantial contributory pensions after ten 
years and full contributory pensions after twenty years. 

(4) Persons not now eligible for non-contributory pensions will be able, 
on proof of need, to obtain assistance pensions. 

(5) In so far as any pensions continue to be granted, not as of right in 
respect of contributions, but subject to proof of need, needs and means 
will be judged on uniform principles in all cases. There will be a 
single test in place of several different tests as at present. 

SECTION 3 

THE PROBLEM OF ALTERNATIVE REMEDIES 

258. Some of the needs for which maintenance of income under a plan 
for social security is required, may arise through causes which give to the 
person in need a legal claim against another person. These cases are of three 
main t 5 rpes : — 

(i) Industrial accidents, in respect of which an injured employee, apart 
from the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, may have a claim against 
the employer at common law. 

(ii) Other accidents, in respect of which the person injured may have a 
claim against another person as having caused the accident by 
negligence. Such cases arise mainly, though not solely, out of traffic 
by road ; in relation to one form of road traffic, by use of motor vehicles, 
there are special statutory provisions to secure insurance against such 
liabilities. 

(iii) Breaking of marriage otherwise than by death, under conditions giving 
the wife a continuing claim to maintenance — after divorce, separation 
or desertion — against the husband. 

Each of these types presents special features and involves varied questions 
of law and policy, too technical for exhaustive discussion here. In regard to 
each of them questions arise, under two distinct heads, as to which something 
should be said in general terms. How far should the possible existence of 
these other rights of the person in need o? income affect his claim under the 
social insurance scheme ? Should the developments now proposed in social 
insurance be accompanied by any change of these other rights ? 

259. Under the first &ad, one general principle seems clear : The 
possible existence of an alternative remedy should not prevent an insured 
person from getting forthwith whatever social security benefits he would be 
entitled to claim if he had no such remedy. The testing of any alternative' 
remedy is bound to take some time ; the needs of the injured person should be 
met at once. Prompt maintenance of income is ' of the essence of social 
security. The present arrangements under which the possible existence of a 
claim against an employer is ground for refusing sickness benefit to a disabled 
workman, should be ended. So also should the requirement that an employee 
must elect between claiming under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts and 
claiming at common law. 

260. Another general principle also is clear. An injured person should not\ 
have the same need met twice over. He should get benefit at once without 
prejudice to any alternative remedy, but if the alternative remedy proves in 
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fact to be available, he should not in the end get more from the two sources 
together than he would have got from one alone. This may mean one of two 
things : — 

(a) that the third party remains liable to pay whatever is due from him as 
if there were no benefit, but that the injured person when he receives 
his damages refunds to the Social Insurance Fund what he has received 
as benefit. 

(b) that the amount of the injured person's claim against a third party is 
^ reduced by whatever he can claim as benefit. 

Arguments can be advanced for each of these methods. On the one hand, 
it may be said in favour of the first method that there is no reason why a 
person guilty of negligence should pay less than he would otherwise, because 
the person injured by negligence is insured against injury. On the otW hand, 
it may be said in favour of the second method, that if comprehensive provision 
is made by the State for injury, however caused, the damage done to the 
injured person by the negligence of the third party is only any excess of his 
actual loss over the amount of the State’s provision. There may even, as is 
suggested below, be a reason for sa 5 dng that insurance provision should exclude 
altogether actions for damages in cases in which they could be brought now. 
This is a matter on which a different line can justifiably be taken in different 
types of case. The same rule, for instance, need not apply to industrial 
accidents as to other accidents, if the insurance provision made for them is 
different. 

261. There arises yet another practical question — as to whether it should 
be left to the injured person to pursue his alternative remedy, or whether the 
Ministry of Social Security should be entitled to take proceedings, either with 
his consent or without it. This also is a matter on which different rules may 
well apply to different types of case. In the third of the types named above, 
arising out of cessation of the maintenance due in marriage, the Ministry if, 
on a claim made on it by the deserted or separated wife, it pays separation 
benefit, should be entitled, without requiring consent of the wife, to proceed 
against the husband for recoupment of its expenditure. In th’e other types of 
case it is doubtful whether the taking of proceedings need become a function 
of the Ministry. 

262. Under the second head, a number of questions, some raising issues of 
general principle, some of them highly technical, call for examination. There 
are respects in which it may be right, as an accompaniment to extension of 
social security, to change the general law of liability for civil wrongs. It can 
be argued for instance that if comprehensive medical treatment is available 
for every citizen without charge qui1;e irrespective of the cause of his requiring 
it, he ought not to be allowed, if he incurs special expenses for medical treatment 
beyond the treatment generally available, to recover such expenses in the 
action for damages. It can be argued again, that if what is judged to be 
adequate compensation is provided from a Social Insurance Fund for 
industrial accidents, irrespective of any negligence causing them, there is no 
reason why this compensation should be greater because the employer has in 
fact been negligent. The needs of the injured person are not greater. With 
the inevitable uncertainties of legal proceedings, suits for heavy damages on 
the ground of negligence cannot escape having something of the character of a 
lottery. Ip so far as danger of such proceedings is a penalty for negHgence, 
it is more effective to make the penalty a direct one~of criminal proceedings 
undertaken by the public department responsible for securing industrial 
safety. Employers can and normally will insure against civil liabilities ; they 
cannot insure against criminal proceedings. 

263. In addition to the three principal types of casein which there may be 
alternative remedies a fourth type calls for mention, namely that of affiliation 
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claims by unmarried mothers. This may afiect and be affected by the proposals 
in regard both to maternity benefit and children's allowances. The existing 
law and the practice of public authorities in regard to this matter may call 
for review in the light of the new position that wilt be created if the proposals 
of this Report are effected. 

264. It is not possible in this Report to do more than to raise these 
questions. Considered answers can be given only after enquiry by some 
committee with technical and practical qualifications and with time to examine 
all the detailed issues involved. 


PART iV 

THE SOCIAL SECURITY BUDGET 

265. The Plan for Social Security proposed in this Report is first and 
foremost a plan of how social insurance should be organised, with national 
assistance and voluntary insurance as subsidiary methods, for maintenance 
of income. The method of organisation is independent of the precise amounts 
to be given each week as benefit or pension. It might be difficult today to 
take definite decisions on questions of amount, because the future level of 
prices is uncertain ; the final figures must be written into the plan when the 
time and conditions of its coming into operation are known. But, for several 
reasons, it is necessary to suggest the rates of benefit or pension that would be 
suitable, on some reasonable assumption as to price levels. Only by giving 
figures can the relation of different scales of benefit to one another and to 
the cost of living be shown. Only in this way can- the scale of contributions 
required for any given scale of benefits, and the suggested distribution of the 
total cost between the different parties to the scheme, be set forth in simple 
terms. For this purpose, the provisional scale of benefits set out in paras. 
401-402 has been adopted. Subject to the difficulty of finding any single 
rate of benefit to cover the differing rents paid by different households, this 
scale is. suggested as providing subsistence for normal cases, on the assump- 
tion of a cost of living after the war, including rent, about 25 per cent, above 
that of 1938. The point at which, and the extent to which it would be desirable 
to change this scale to suit a different cost of living are matters of judgment. 
In this scale, -the standard rate of joint benefit for a man and wife together 
is put at 40/- a week, appl 3 dng to unemplo 3 mient, disability and retirement 
alike. The rates of benefit corresponding to this joint standard, for single men 
or women, for men or women whose spouses are gainfully occupied, for young 
persons and boys and girls, and for special risks, such as maternity and widow- 
hood, are set out in para. 401. 

266. The actuarial and financial prol51ems involved in the Plan for Social 
Security, on the assumption of this scale of security benefits, are examined in 
detail in the Memorandum by the Government Actuary which forms Appendix A 
to the Report. Here the financial problem is considered in generd terms, 
and the principles to be followed in obtaining the money required to meet the 
expenditure involved in the plan are explained and discussed.^ In this dis- 
cussion and in the Memorandum of the Government’ Actuary, it is necessary 
to assume a date for the beginning of the scheme, so tha.t the calculations may 
be related to the expected numbers and age constitution of the population. 
The date taken for this purpose is 1st July, 1944 ; estimates are given for 
1945 as the first year of benefit and for 1965 as the first year of contributory 
pensions at the full rate. This assumes twenty years for the length of the 
transition period during which the rate of contributory pensions wiU rise by 
stages. As is stated in paragraph 252 there is nothing sacred^ about this 
number of years. If it became necessary to lengthen the transition period 
and postpone the coming of the full rate of contributory pensions, this could 
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be done without breach of contract with the contributors, who would have 
paid at the new contribution rates only for twenty years of their working, lives 
in place of the forty or fifty years for which their successors will pay. If, on 
the other hand, it appeared possible and desirable to shorten the transition 
period and make the rate of contributory pensions rise more rapidly, this 
would not affect the principles of the scheme. 

267. In addition to social insurance, the Plan for Social Security involves 
provision of other services which must be taken into account in framing a Social 
Security Budget. One of these services is national assistance, which will be 

I administered by the Ministry of Social Security, but will be financed separately 
^ from the insurance scheme. Under the arrangements for transition the scope 
of national assistance, though smaller than that of assistance by the State 
and by Local Authorities at present, will be substantial at the outset of 
the scheme. It will diminish continuously, as the rate of contributory 
pension rises and fresh classes of contributors qualify for pensions. More 
important than national assistance as permanent elements in the Security 
Budget are the assumptions A and B of the plan. The plan assumes, first, 
a general system of children’s allowances, sufficient to meet the subsistence 
needs of all dependent children when the responsible parent is in receipt of any 
insurance benefit or pension, and of all such children except one in other cases ; 
the allowance required for this purpose in addition to existing provision in 
kind, is taken as 8/~ a week on an average of children of all ages. The plan 
assumes, second, the establishment of comprehensive health and rehabilitation 
services providing treatment for all citizens without a charge on treatment. 
Expenditure in realising these two assumptions falls appropriately in the 
Security Budget. Assumption C of the plan, namely maintenance of employ- 
ment, is a matter not so much of expenditure as of organisation. In any case 
any expenditure involved in it does not fall into the Security Budget. 

Expenditure in 1945 and 1965 

268. On the basis of the provisional rates of benefit and pension suggested 
in para. 401, the estimated total expenditure to be included in the Security 
Budget is set out in Table XII as for the first full year of the scheme, assumed 
to be 1945, and twenty years thereafter, that is to say, 1965. The 


TABLE XII 

Estimated Sociai. Security Expenditure 1945 and 1965 



1945 

£ millions 

1965 

£ millions 

Social Insurance : — 



Unemployment Benefit (including training benefit) 

110 

107 

Disability Benefit other than industrial 

57 

71 

Industrial Disability Benefit, Pensions and Grant 

15 

15 

Retirement Pensions 

126 

300 

Widows’ and Guardian Benefit 

29 

21 

Maternity Grant and Benefit 

7 

6 

Marriage Grant 

1 

3 

Funeral Grant ... ... 

4 

12 

Cost of Administration ... 

18 

18 

Total Social Insurance ... 

367 

553 

National Assistance 



Assistance Pensions 


25 

Other Assistance ... 

5 

5 

Cost of Administration 

3 

2 

Children’s Allowances 

110 


Cost of Administration ... 

3 

3 

Health, and Rehabilitation Services ... 

■HhuH 


TOTAL 

697 

858 
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basis of the estimates is explained briefly in paras, 269-70 and more fully 
in the Memorandum by the Government Actuary. It will be seen that 
the total Security Budget both on purposes covered by the present schemes 
and on new purposes is put at £697 million in 1945, and £858 million in 1965. 

Of these totals £367 million in 1945 and £553 million in 1965 are in respect of 
social insurance, and will be met from the Social Insurance Fund, with self- 
contained finance subject to review by the Social Insurance Statutory 
Committee proposed in Change 22. 

269. The whole increase of social security expenditure between 1945 
and 1965 is in respect of retirement pensions, reflecting both the growing 
proportion of pensioners in the population and the transition to full con- 
tributory pensions. The total of £300 million for retirement pensions in 1965 
is based on the assumption that for all the persons within the present con- 
tributory classes single pensions rise by 1/- and joint pensions by 1/6 every 
two years from 1945 to 1965, irrespective of the date at which they retire, 
but that for the new pension classes (Classes II and IV and those now excepted 
from contribution in Class I) the contributory principle is applied strictly, 
so that, once such a man has retired, his pension does not change thereafter. 

This is in accord with the proposal in paras. 242-243 to treat these two groups 
of insured persons on different lines. The financial consequences of assimilating I 

the treatment of the two groups are given in the last two sentences of para. 243. 

270. The following notes deal with some of the principal points in the 
table ; — 

(1) The cost shown in 1945 for industrial disability includes the whole 

cost of existing cases of prolonged disability ; all the present weekly | 

pa 5 mients will be raised to the new rates. In respect of these cases ; 

there will be an offset against the amount shown, in the reserves held ; 

by the insurance companies and associations, against their liabilities at 
the present rates. 

(2) Expenditure on funeral grant in 1945 is lower than in 1965 by reason 
of the proposed exclusion from this grant of persons over 60 at the 
beginning of the scheme, on the assumption that they will already have 
made provision for this need. 

(3) The figure given for the cost of the health and rehabilitation services 
is a very roqgh estimate requiring further examination. No change is 
made in this figure as from 1945 to 1965, it being assumed that there 
will actually be some development of the service, and as a consequence 

of this development a reduction in the number of cases requiring it. ; 

The estimate assumes that hospitahtreatment with all other treatment , 

is included in the health service in virtue of the. compulsory social j 

insurance contribution, that is, without further voluntary contributions i 

or charge on treatment ; this proposal is subject to the further enquiry ' 

suggested in para. 437. 

(4) In estimating the cost of disability benefit other than industrial the 
Government Actuary for reasons given in para. 22 of his Memorandum 
has assumed a sickness rate 12^ per cent, above that which now forms 
the basis of national health insurance finance. It is reasonable to 
hope that by the development of preventive and curative treatment 
the actual rate of claims will be kept materially below this assumption. 

(5) The figure of £25,000,000 entered as the cost of assistance pensions in 
1965 covers several diflerent groups, of which the most important are 
the. following : — 

(a) Women between 60 and 70 not entitled to present contributory 
pensions, in so far as they are in need, are now dealt with by 
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public assistance. It may be assumed that with assistance 
pensions available the number of claimants will increase 
materially. 

(6) Persons now outside the present scope of contributory pensions 
who are so old that they either obtain exemption from contribu- 
tions altogether or reach the retiring age long before 1965 so 
that their pensions are inadequate and they are in need. 

(c) Persons in Classes II and IV who obtain exemption from con- 
tribution on the ground of having less than £75 a year of income 
(para, 363 (hi) ) and so do not qualify for contributory pensions. 
The first two groups represent the survivors from the present system. 
The numbers and expenditure in respect of each of them is likely to 
decline very rapidly soon after 1965. In the third group the Govern- 
ment Actuary (Appendix A, para. 59) has allowed continuing expendi- 
ture on assistance pensions at the rate of £15 million a year, representing 
240,000 full assistance pensions. It is reasonable to hope that the 
number of persons in Classes II and IV who, on grounds of poverty, 
will need exemption from contributions will be much less than this’ 

(6) The estimate of the cost of administration as £18 million in respect of 
social insurance and £3 million in respect of national assistance in 1945 
is based on the following considerations. The actual administrative 
expenditure in 1938-39 was £14 million in respect of insurance 
services (excluding workmen’s compensation) and about £6-9 million 
in respect of assistance both central and local. The scope of assistance 
in which the administrative costs are relatively high will be greatly 
decreased and should certainly not exceed the £3 million shown. The 
cost of administering industrial disability benefit and pensions should 
not be more than 10 per cent, of the much higher benefits provided 
(as is shown in Appendix E, the present mutual companies in mining 
work well below this percentage), i.e,, should not exceed £1-5 million 
leaving £16*5 million for the rest of social insurance as compared with 
£14 million spent in 1938-9. Setting the increase of prices and in the 
total scope of insurance against the economies that will follow from 
co-ordination this appears reasonable. 

(7) The sum of £57 million entered for disability other than industrial in 
1945 allows for putting all persons on present disablement benefit at 
the beginning of the scheme up to the new rate of disability benefit. 
If, as is suggested in para. 353 (5), permanent invalids among these 
people are treated as pensioners on the rising pension scale, the cost 
of disability benefit in 1945 will be reduced by about £10 million 
(Appendix A, para. 56). 

271. Table XII shows the total expenditure involved in the Plan for 
Social Security. This is not, of course, new expenditure ; a great deal of it 
is already being incurred. The extent to which additional charges will be 
imposed on the various parties to social insurance can be considered best 
after examining the method proposed for distributing the total cost. How 
are the sums shown in Table XII to be provided ? Three main sources have 
to be considered : — 

{a) the National Exchequer, that is to say, the citizens in their capacity as 
tax-payers ; 

(6) the prospective recipients of payments under the scheme, that is to 
say, the citizens in their capacity bs insured persons ; 

(c) the employers of insured persons where these are employed under 
contract of service. 

Local Authorities will also have important functions, in relation to security, 
mainly though not wholly in the provision of institutions, bringing in a fourth 
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possible source— -the citizens in their capacity as rate-payers. In framing the 
Security Budget, expenditure from local rates has been brought into account 
only in so far as it is concerned either with medical treatment in institutions 
or with pubHc or blind assistance. This expenditure is shown in Table XIII 
(p. 112) combined with that faUing directly on the National Exchequer, since 
the ultimate division of these costs between national taxation and local rates 
cannot yet be finally determined. The many other expenditures of local 
authorities on allied social services, including housing, education, and welfare 
of mothers and children, though closely related to social security, have not 
been covered by the previous discussion and are not reckoned in the Social 
Security Budget. 

Taxation and Contributions 

272. Before considering these sources, it will be convenient to state 
briefly the meaning attached here to the terms used in describing them. The 
distinction between taxation and insurance contribution is that taxation is 
or should be related to assumed capacity to pay rather than to the value of 
what the payer may expect to receive, while insurance contributions are orj, 
should be related to the value of the benefits and not to capacity to pay./ 
Within insurance a further distinction may be drawn between voluntary' 
and compulsory insurance. In voluntary insurance, the contribution is a1 
premium which must be adjusted to some extent to the degree of risk ; persons 'i 
with low ri^ks must be allowed to pay less for the same rate of benefit than ^ 
those with high risks ; otherwise they will not insure. In compulsory insur- | 
ance, the contribution may vary with the risk but need not do so ; the con- 
siderations relevant to this question are discussed in paras, 86-87. For the 
present purpose, of considering the three possible sources of security finance, 
the question of adjustment of contributions to risk in compulsory insurance 
is secondary. The main issue lies between taxation and insurance contribution. 
Taxation implies regard to means ; an insurance contribution for the same 
benefit, whether or not it varies with the risk, should not vary with the means 
of the person who pays Jt. 

273. Whatever monies are obtained under the second and third heads, 
from insured persons as contributors and from their employers as employers, 
it is certain that the National Exchequer, that is to say the citizen as tax-payei', 
must continue to meet a substantial part of the total expenditure shown in 
Table XII. Indeed, the suggestion is made sometimes thaLt social security 
should be financed only by taxation. The suggestion is put, or can be put, 
in two alternative forms. One is that social security should be financed wholly 
from general taxation, that is, should become completely and formally non- 
contributory. The other is that social security should be financed by particular 
taxes assigned to this purpose. This suggestion, in either of its forms, breaks 
with the contributory principle and logically, as is seen by some of its advocates 
involves droppi ng th e term “ insurance.” The advantages that can be claimed 
for the. second form of this suggestion over the first form is that it m^aintains 
some connection between paying and receiving, and may make it possible to 
widen the basis of taxation. It might, for instance, appear easier to reconcile 
wage-earners to income-tax, if the proceeds were earmarked for some purpose 
in which wage-earners had a personal interest, just as at one time a tax. on 
petrol was introduced specifically to improve roads for the users of vehicles 
driven by petrol. But the arguments against assignment of taxes to particular 
purposes are strong ; assignment is a method rightly unpopular with those 
who have responsibility for framing the general budget and it is difficult to 
believe that it could prudently be applied to any part of a tax so fundamental 
as income-tax. Moreover, as the experience of the Road Fund shows, there is 
no assurance that the earmarking of a tax to its original purposes will be 
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respected. But it is unnecessary here to discuss the relative advantages or 
disadvantages of the two forms of the suggestion to abandon insurance con- 
tribution entirely in favour of taxation according to capacity. From the 
point of view adopted in this Report and advocated by the great majority 
of the organisations and persons who gave evidence to the Committee, the 
suggestion involves a departure from existing practice, for which there is 
neither need nor Justification and which conflicts with the wishes and feelings 
i,of the British democracy. The scheme of social insurance which forms the 
centre of the Plan for Social Security is based on maintenance of the contri- 
jbutory principle, that is to say, of the principle that a material part of the 
total cost of maintaining income under the plan shall be met from monies 
contributed by citizens as insured persons, on the basis of each individual 
/ paying the same contribution for the same rate of benefit. Contribution means 
that in their capacity as possible recipients of benefit the poorer man and the 
richer man are treated alike. Taxation means that the richer man, because 
of his capacity to pay, pays more for the general purposes of the community. 
These general purposes may, and in practice they must, include bearing a 
part of the cost of social security ; if security is to be based on the contributory 
principle, the}^ cannot include bearing the whole cost. 

274. The contributory principle was emphasised or accepted by all the 
organisations most widely representative of insured persons in Britain — 
notably the National Conference of Friendly Societies and the Trades Union 
Congress General Council. It is maintained as a central feature of the Plan 
for Social Security on grounds according with this expression of views. These 
grounds may be summarised under three heads : — 

(i) The insured persons themselves can pay and like to pay, and would 
rather pay than not do so. It is felt and rightly felt that contribution 
irrespective of means is the strongest ground for repudiating a means 
test. 

(ii) It is desirable to keep the Social Insurance Fund self-contained with 
defined responsibilities and defined sources of income. The citizens as 
insured persons should realise that they cannot get more than certain 
benefits for certain contributions, should have a motive to support 
measure? for economic administration, should not be taught to regard 
the State as the dispenser of gifts for which no one needs to pay. 

(iii) To require contribution on an insurance document for each individual 
has administrative convenience, particularly for a scheme which, while 
it covers all citizens, takes account of their different ways of livelihood, 
and classifies them, giving different benefits according to their needs. 
Contribution provides automatically the record by which the insured 
person’s claim to be qualified for any particular benefit can be tested. 

275. There remains the question as to whether, in addition to the National 
Exchequer (that is to say the citizen paying as tax-payer according to capacity) 
and the insured person (that is to say the citizen paying at a flat rate for flat 
benefits irrespective of earnings and capacity), money should be obtained also 
from a third source, namely the employer, where the insured person is employed 
under a contract of servdce. In regard to one particular risk, that of accident 
and disease arising in the course of employunent in hazardous industries, there 
is a special reason for an employer’s contribution, adjusted to the degree of 
risk ; this reason lies in the desirability of giving a stimulus to prevention of 
accident and disease. Apart from this special case, the argument for keeping 

I employers’ contributions in social insurance is not as strong as is the argument 
f for keeping contributions from the insured persons. The present form of 
employers’ contribution, as a share of the cost of an insurance stamp aflSxed i 
to an insurance docpment for each week of employment, is a tax on the giving | 
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of employment ; it is not related to the employer's profits or capacity to pay ; 
\ it varies from one employer to another in proportion to his total expenses, 
according ^_he„ns,es.inncliiMJi^^ ; it does not vary according to the 

extent to which the employer, in the management of his business, endeavours 
1 to avoid unemployment or sickness. It can be argued that, even if some form 
of contribution by employers as such is retained, it would be desirable to 
explore forms alternative to the present one, in particular the suggestion made 
many years ago by the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws and Relief of 
Distress of a tax on dismissals. But neither this suggestion nor any other 
r- alternative proposed hitherto to the present tax on employment is free from 
difficulties and objections. 

276. If a contribution by employers as such, and not as tax-payers 
according to capacity to pay, is to be retained, it is hard tp find a practical 
alternative to the present system of a charge for each week of employment 
given. Though such a contribution can be described as a dir ect ta x on 
employment, it can equally be descri bed a s an addition to w^s ; iLdoes^not 
enter info the cost of production" any more or less than do wages or the 
contribution of the employee that is taken out of his wages ; it can and. should 
be regarded as a proper parf . of the cost of production, maintaining the 
labour force that is necessary both when it is actually working and 
when it is standing by. In proportion to the total cost of production, 
any reasonable employer’s contribution to social security is bound to be 

“I small and may be well worth making for the sake of the advantages 
' that it brings. It is to the interest of employers as such that the employees 
should have security, should be properly maintained during the inevitable 
intervals of unem^ or ..of sickness, should have the content which 

helps l o make them effi cient- producers. It is equally desirable, that employers 
should feel concerned .for the. Jives, of those who work under their control, 
should think of them not as instruments in production, hut as Jmman .beings ; 
most of them do feel this concern and accept and welcome the social insurance 
contribution as a mark of it. It is desirable finally to give to employers a 
definite status, based on contribution, for making representations as to the 
administration of social insurance and its possible improvement. On balance 
the arguments for maintaining a direct contribution by employers towards 
the costs of social security, if less strong than those for maintaining contri- 
butions by insured persons, outweigh any..arg.uments on the other side. In the 
plan of this Report a substantial employer’s contribution is retained, as 
something to be paid irrespective of profits, in respect of each week of employ- 
ment of an insured person. 

Tripartite Scheme of Contribution 

277. The finance of the Plan for Social Security is based accordingly on a 
continuance of the tripartite scheme of contributions established in 1911. 
That scheme has been in force for thirty years and has won general acceptance. 
The plan includes the setting up of a Social Insurance Fund from which all 
the benefits secured in virtue of contribution will be paid and into which 
money will flow in two main streams : one springing from the sale of insurance 
stamps, and representing the joint contributions of insured persons and their 
employers in Class I or of insured persons alone in Classes II and IV ; the other 
coming as a contribution from the National Exchequer out of monies raised 
by general taxation. The industrial levy in hazardous industries (para. 89) 
win provide a third lesser stream. Most, if not all, citizens of working age will 
pay in two ways ; an insurance contribution which for equal rates of benefit 
will be the same for ail regardless of means, and a share of national taxation, 
direct or indirect, adjusted to their means. Those who are employers will 
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pay in a third capacity as well. The Social Insurance Fund will be one, but 
will have separate accounts for different purposes' as explained in para. 42. 

278. Assuming the scale of benefits set out in para. 401 the rates of 
contribution to be required from insured persons and employers are suggested 
in para. 403. The principal rates are for an adult man in Class I, 7/6 a week 
and for an adult woman in Class I, 6/- a week, as joint contribution from the 
insured person and from the employer together. The corresponding rates for 
other classes and for boys and girls, the possible adjustments for special cases, 
and the division of the joint contribution between the insured person and the 
employer are dealt with in paras. 403-408. 

279. The considerations leading to the contributions suggested for variou.s 
idasses of persons are explained in the Memorandum by the Government 
.Actuary. The main points may be summarised as follows : — 

(i) The joint contributions of employers and insured persons in Class I 
are designed to provide two-thirds of the cost of unemployment and 
five-sixths of the cost of retirement pensions, of maternity and of 
disability (other than that covered by the industrial disability levy) 
in the case of new entrants to the scheme at sixteen ; the whole cost of 
marriage and funeral grant ; five-sixths of the cost of other benefits, 
including widows' and guardian benefit ; and a paj^ment towards the 
cost of health and rehabilitation .services. The division of the joint 
contribution in Class I, between insured persons and their employers, is 
explained in para. 280 ; reference should be made also to paras. 96 and 291 . 
^ (ii) The contributions of insured persons in Classes II and IV, where there 
is no employer, are designed to provide for the benefits given in Classes 
II and IV respectively the same share of the total cost as is covered in 
Class I by the insured person and his employer together. 

(iii) Employers in industries scheduled as hazardous, in addition to their 
share of the joint contribution, pay an industrial levy. The levy is 
designed to cover two-thirds of the cost of accident and disease in such 
industries above the average for all other industries, the remaining third 
being shared between the employees and employers in all industries 
and the Exchequer. 

(iv) Of the joint contribution in Class I named in para. 278, lOd. a week 
in the case of an adult man and 8d. a week in the case of an adult 
w'oman is assigned for the health and rehabilitation services, including 
free hospital treatment, with appropriate lower contributions for 
non-adults. Insured persons in Classes II and IV will contribute for 
these services the amount of the joint contribution in Class I. 

(v) The National Exchequer provides one-third of the total cost of 
unemployment benefit, one-sixth of the cost of pensions and of disability 
and maternity benefits for new entrants at age 16, together with the 
cost of bringing in the existing population of all ages for the ordinary 
benefits at the flat rate of contribution, one-sixth of the cost of industrial 
disability not covered by industrial levy and the whole cost of children's 
allowances and national assistance. 

(vi) The National Exchequer and the local rates meet the cost of the health 
and rehabilitation services with the help of a grant from the Social 
Insurance Fund representing the receipts from the contributions 
assigned to these services. Division of costs between the National 
Exchequer and the local rates depends upon the further investigation 
of the finance and organisation of these services, suggested in 
para. 437. 

(vii) The accumulated reserves in hand from the existing pensions, health 


and unemployment schemes are assumed to be transferred to the Social 
Insurance Fund and invested. 

280. As regards division of the joint contribution in Class I, between 
insured persons and their employers, the view taken here is that it is reasonable 
for the cost of unemployment, of disability other than that covered by indus- 
trial levy in industries scheduled as hazardous, and of retirement pensions 
and widowhood to be divided equally between the two parties, for employers 
to continue to make a contribution towards the cost of medical treatment for 
their employees, for the insured persons to be charged with funeral, marriage 
and maternity grant and the bulk of the insurance contributions for medical 
treatment. 


Shares of the Three Parties 

281. On the basis of the contributions suggested for different parties to 
the tripartite scheme of social insurance, the actual or estimated cost of the 
Plan for Social Security to each of the three parties at various dates is shown 
in Table XIIL The first column of this table gives the actual’ expenditure 
incurred on the relevant social services in 1938-39 ; it does not include the 
expenditure of individuals on medical treatment and on various forms of 
voluntary insurance which are included in the plan for the future. The 
actual expenditure today is materially above the figure for 1938-39 through 
granting of supplementary pensions, raising of rates of contribution and 
benefit, raising the remuneration limit for non-manual workers in health, 
pensions and unemployment insurance, lowering the pension age for women, 
and in other ways. ^The second column of the table represents an attempt 
to estimate the prospective cost to each partj^' in 1945 if the existing schemes 
were continued at their present scales. The figures in this column are neces- 
sarily to some extent speculative. They suggest that the expenditure included 
in the Security Budget in 1945 as the result of the proposals made here will be 
in total about £265 million more than would have been so included under the 
existing schemes and that of this increase the amount falling on the National 
Exchequer and local rates will be £86 million, which may be reduced by £10 
million if the suggestion made in para. 353 (5) and 270 (7) is adopted. 

282. As regards the shares of the various parties the difference of £86 
million to the Exchequer and local rates between the estimated costs of 
the present scheme and of the proposals is less than the cost of children's 
allowances. The increase in the total receipts from insured persons is due 
only in part to the raising of the rates of contribution. Other parts represent 
contributions from classes not at present insured and transferred to social 
security, and expenditure previously met in other ways, e.g. cost of funerals 
and a large part of medical treatment. The increase of the employers’ con- 
tributions from £66 million. in 1938-39 to £137 million in 1945 corresponds 
to the proposed increase in their rate of contribution. The proposals increase 
the total receipts from insured persons and their employers very much at the 
outset of the scheme, while limiting the additional cost to the Exchequer to 
that of children’s allowances. Thereafter the receipts from insufed persons 
and employers remain stationary and the National Exchequer takes up the 
growing burden of pensions. This as explained in para. 292 accords with the 
requirements of financial policy. Of the estimated receipts from insured 
persons of £194 millions in 1945 about £34 millions will be assigned for health 
and rehabilitation services in accordance with para. 279 (iv) above, and the 
remainder will be available for cash benefits. Of the £137 millions estimated 
to be received from employers in 1945, £6 milMon will be assigned for health 
and rehabilitation services and the remainder will be avafiable for cash 
benefits. 
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TABLE XIII 

Estimated Cost of Social Security to Exchequer. Insured Persons and Employers 

AT Various Dates 





1 millions 



1938-39 

1945 

1965 



Present 

Schemes 

Proposed 

Proposed 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

National Exchequer (and Local Rates for 
hospitals and public assistance) 

212 

265 

351 

519 

Insured Persons 

55 

69 

194 

192 

Employers 

66 

83 

137 

132 

Other (mainly interest) 

9 

15 

15 

15 

Total 

342 

432 

697 

1 

858 


Note. — The total of £212 millions shown as the national expenditure and certain 
local authority expenditure in 1938-39 is based on Table XXIII in Appendix B and is 
made up of £135-3 millions as Exchequer contribution for social insurance and assistance, 
£26 -3 millions from the local rates on public assistance and blind assistance and £50 millions 
as estimated expenditure from taxation and rates on institutional medical services. The 
contribution from insured persons is that shown in Table XXIII. The contribution from 
employers is that shown in Table XXIII with an addition of £13 millions for the assumed 
cost of workmen’s compensation including cost of administration. The £137 million 
shown as receipts from employers in 1945 includes £5 million from reserves held by 
employers or their insurers against existing compensation claims. 

Contributions in Relation to Benefit and Capacity 

283. ' The rate of contribution from an adult man in Class I that emerges 
from the Memorandum of the Government Actuary on the assumptions made 
there is 4/3 a week. Is that a reasonable sum to ask the individual to pay 
for security irrespective of his means ? Is it likely to be within his capacity ? 
An answer to these questions can be given from three standpoints : first, of 
looking at what the individual will get in virtue of his payment ; second, of 
looking at what he has shown himself capable of pa 3 dng and wiUing to pay 
in the past ; third, by comparing his share of the total with that of the other 
parties. 

284. ’For an answer from the first standpoint material is provided by 
Table XIV, comparing in summarjSr the benefits to which a contributor with 
family responsibilities, within the present unemployment insurance scheme, 
would have been entitled before the war and would be entitled under the plan 
of the Report in virtue of contributions and without enquiry as to his means. 
It does not mean, of course, that no provision of any kind, other than that 
shown in the Table, was made for any of the various needs before the war ; 
both public and private hospitals, for instance, were available, subject to 
examination of means or by voluntary contribution. Nor does it mean that 
the whole of the provision shown as proposed will be paid for out of the Social 
Insurance Fund, built up by insurance contributions ; children’s allowances, 
for instance, included in the weekly amounts of benefit .will be paid for whoUy 
and medical treatment will be paid for mainly out of general taxation, national 
or local, and not from the Fund. But children’s allowances and treatment 
are part of the Plan for Social Security and will be received by every citizen 
requiring them without further payment or enquiry as to means. The com- 
parison is between what a contributor of 1/7 a week could obtain as of right 
before the war and what a contributor of 4/3 a week will obtain as of right 



Ldren have been added. For pensions the pensionable 
lemployment, health and pensions were raised, so that the 
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under the plan. The rates of benefit per week in most cases are doubled (as 
with pensions) or more than doubled (widowhood, maternity, disability, both 
industrial and other). But the difference is not only or mainly in the rates 
per week, it is also in the duration of benefit, and its extension of scope. Needs 
hitherto uncovered by compulsory insurance like funerals are included, as 
well as an immense extension of medical treatment. 

285. For an answer from the second standpoint, reference can be made 
to the family budgets collected by the Ministry of Labour in 1937-38. These 
show the average actual expenditure of industrial households on purposes 
falling wholly or partly within the Plan for Social Security to have been more 
than 6/- a week, exclusive of trade union subscriptions of about Is. 4d. a week ; 
the details of this expenditure amounting to 73-25d. a week are shown in 
column 2 of Table XV below. In comparing these figures with the contribution 
now proposed, two adjustments must be made. In the first place the expendi- 
ture shown in the industrial household represents more than one wage-earner. 
On an average each such household contained 1 '75 wage-earners, but of these 
only 1*22 were males of 18 years and over. As will be seen, the household 
expenditure of compulsory insurance contributions is given as 24'75d., while 
the actual contribution at the date of the budgets for an adult man was 19d. 
If the household expenditures on insurance premiums, payments to pension 
funds, etc., and on various forms of medical treatment and appliances are 
reduced in the same proportion, the figures given in column 3 of Table XV 
are reached, as representing the expenditure which may fairly be regarded 
as coming out of the wages of one adult man in 1937-38. In the second place, 
the contribution proposed is related not to 1937-38 prices, but to those prices 
with an addition of 25 per cent. The addition to wages will certainly not be 
less than that. For comparison accordingly with the contribution of 4/3 
proposed, the figures in column 3 must be increased by 25 per cent., as is done 
in column 4 of the Table. This yields a total expenditure out of the wages of 
an adult man for purposes covered in whole or in part by a security contri- 
bution of 70-30d., say 5/10, as compared with the 4/3 proposed. It is 
not contemplated, of course, that on the introduction of compulsory social 
insurance voluntary insurance should cease or even diminish. It is certain 
that a very large amount of it will continue ; ultimately it should increase, as 
the standard of living rises. But if only half of what is now devoted to 
insurance premiums, and only three-quarters of what is now devoted to 
medical treatment, were regarded as available as contribution to the com- 
pulsory insurance scheme the proposed contribution of 4/3 could be met 
without any difficulty. 

286. In making this comparison of present expenditures and proposed 
social insurance contributions the following points must be borne in mind : — 

(1) The expenditures shown in Table XV for industrial households are an 
average ; they are not the amounts paid by the poorest households. 
But as has been shown in Table VI in para. 209, one of the characteristics 
of voluntary insurance pa 3 mients (which are largely payments for 
industrial assurance) is that people with the smallest incomes contribute 
generally a larger proportion of these incomes for this purpose 
than do those who are better off, so that the difference of expenditure 
per week between the poorer households and the richer households is 
not great. The amounts paid as shown in that table averaged 2/3 
per week for persons with incomes of less than £2 a week and 2/10 per 
week where the income was between £4 and £5 a week, 

(2) The capacity of the lower-paid workers to pay insurance contributions 
without trenching on resources needed for subsistence will be increased 
materially by children’s allowances. 
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TABLE XV 

KxrfcNorrtiRE tix SKCt'RiTV in Inuusikial Honskholok 
{Penct' per iveek) 



Per 

Hou.sehoid 

1937-38 Friciis 

Per 

i Adult Man 

Per .‘Vdult Man 
at 

25 "o increase 

(1) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

(4) 

Insurance premiums, payments to 
pension funds, etc. ... 

2a -5(1 I 

I 

1 21 -.88 

1 

27-35 

Medical treatment, including hospital, 
doctor, dentist, optician, midwife, 
nursing, drugs and appliance.s 

20 -00 

i 

H.i-20 

Compulsory insurance ... 

24-75 

19-(K) 

23-75 

Total 

73-25 

5fi-24 

70-30 


(3) Contributions fur voluntary insurance niiist in gesieral be paid whether 
the contributor is earning or not, that is to say, in unemployment, sick- 
ness and often in old age. To some extent Friendly Societies and similar 
organisations provide for remitting such contributions, but they cannot 
do so indefinitely, and the general rule of voluntary insurance is that 
contributions must ultimately be paid for every week, whether there 
are earnings or not. In social insurance on the other hand, contributions 
are required of employees only when wages are being earned. Social 
insurance, unlike voluntary insurance, gives to these contributors an 
additional benefit <^f remission of substantial contributions when, for 
any reason, they are not in receipt of earnings. 

It is difficult, in the light of these considerations, to believe that a contribution 
on the scale imposed would be beyond the pow'cr.s of any appreciable number 
of insured persons. 

The Contribution of Insured Pf.r.suns 

287. There remains the third question of the division of financial burdens 
between the three parties to security. There is nothing .sacred about the 
division suggested in this Report ; it is no more than a basis for discussion 
and argument. It is possible to argue ‘that the contribution of employers 
should be reduced, at the cost either of the insured persons or of the National 
Exchequer, On behalf of insured persons it can be argued 'that even if the 
contribution proposed is within the capacity of most adult men, it is not within 
that of persons with low wages, and that these should be relieved at the cost 
of the tax-payer or the employer ; the possibility of adjusting rates of benefit 
or contribution or both for particular sections of the insured population, after 
enquiry, is provided for in para. 408. On behalf of the Exchequer it may be 
pointed out that some of the expenditures proposed to be borne wholly or 
mainly by the Exchequer are for purposes which have hitherto been the 
accepted responsibilities of individuals, such as the maintenance of children 
or the securing of medical treatment. It may be argued that it is, dangerous 
to shift too many financial burdens from the citizen as consumer on to the 
citizen as tax-payer because that may lead to extravagances. Ail men know 
of themselves as consumers but do not always realise them.selves as tax-payers. 
AH these and many other matters are open to argument. I'he rates of benefit 
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proposed in the Report are provisional in so far as they depend on assumptions 
as to the level of prices ; the rates of contribution proposed are even more 
provisional, for they depend on views of financial policy and social equity as 
to which reasonable men may differ. All that is claimed is that the proposals 
made here are a fair, basis for discussion, and that if the Security Budget is -i 

looked at as a whole the division proposed between the three parties is not 
on the face of it unreasonable. As appears from Table XII, at the end of the 
transition period, the total expenditure on insurance and assistance and 
children’s allowances and on the comprehensive health and rehabilitation 
services will be in the neighbourhood of £B58 million a year, of which £553 
million will represent cash insurance benefits and their administration. As 
appears from Table XIII, the total contribution by insured persons will amount to 
about £192 million, of which about £33 million is assigned as payment for 
medical treatment. If the total contribution by insured persons of all classes 
is compared with the tot^ Security Budget, it represents about 22 per cent. 

If their contribution for cash insurance benefits is compared with the total 
of these benefits it amounts to 29 per cent. If their contribution for medical i 
treatment and rehabilitation is compared with the estimated total cost of these 
services it amounts to about 19 per cent. These proportions include the 
contributioiis made by independent workers, employers and others in Classes II 
and IV. The contribution of the employees themselves will be about one- 
quarter of the cash benefits which they receive exclusive of children’s allow- 
ances and assistance. In terms ■ of the debate which introduced national ' 

health insurance, the Plan for Social Security for the employee represents 
not 9d. for 4d., but 1/- for 3d. But this only means that citizens paying 
these contributions, irrespective of their earnings, will have to pay in addition 
as tax-payers according to capacity, 

288. In the division of the joint contribution in Class I (employees under 
contract of service) a larger proportion is assigned to the employee than to 
the employer. This foUows from the extension of insurance to social needs, 
such 'as the provision of medical treatment for dependants or of funerals, 
with which the employer has no obvious concern. In the Security Budget, 
the total appearing as employers’ contributions is materially less than the 
total of contributions from insured persons. This follows not only or mainly 
from the unequal division of contributions in Class I ; it is due in large part 
to the fact that the insured persons include substantial numbers of independent 
workers, among them many employers, in Class II and others in Class IV. 

The figures in Table XIII do not mean, of course, that ernployers on the 
whole will pay less than insured persons pay. The sum shown as employers’ 
contributions in the Security Budget is only the sum which will be paid by 
employers either as share of the insurance stamp for each week of employment 
given by them or as industrial levy in the hazardous industries. Employers 
will pay also in two other ways, as themselves insured persons and if they make 
any profit, as tax-payers. In this last capacity as tax-payers, employers will 
find themselves paying a considerably larger proportion of the whole than 
before ; the general effect of the financial proposals is to place a larger propor- 
tion of the ultimate burden upon the tax-payer than is at present the case, 
because he can be charged according to capacity to pay. The amount that 
the insured person contributes should not be governed by the amount which 
can safely be placed upon the employer in the form of a charge on employment. 

It should be high enough to give the insured person, becausefie has contributed 
substantially without reference to means, a justifiable claim to receive benefit 
without reference to means. 

Finance of Industrial Disability 

289. Employers will contribute not only by a share of the insurance stamp 
in aU cases, but if they are engaged in hazardous industries will pay also through 
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industrial levy a proportion of the special cost of accident and disease in those ' 
industries above the average for other industries. The general principle adopted 
in this Report is that in social insurance the individual has no claim, to get 
better terms for himself because his risk is less and that in general all industries 
as well as all individuals, being inter-dependent on one another, should stand 
in together on the same conditions. This principle, explained in paras. 24-26, 
underlies the proposals to supersede the present system of approved societies 
(Change 3) to amalgamate the various schemes of unemployment insurance 
(Change 15) and to abolish exceptions from insurance (Change 16). But, as 
is shown in paras. 86-89, there is a definite social reason for keeping separate 
part, though not the whole, of the cost of industrial accident and disease and 
making a special levy on hazardous industries to meet it, in order to give to 
those who manage these industries a financial motive for avoidance of dangers. 

290. The financial bearings of this proposal upon industries generally and 
upon particular industries depends both on the line taken for dividing hazardous 
industries from those which are not scheduled as hazardous and on the pro- 
portion of the additional cost in the hazardous industries which is borne by 
them as compared with the proportion that is pooled. In the Memorandum of 
the Government Actuary, the risk of accidents in the industries which it is 
not proposed to schedule is estimated to be such that if all industries had this 
standard risk the total cost of industrial disability would only be about £7| 
million a year. The hazardous industries in addition to this have risks which 
are estimated to involve expenditure of a further £7| million a year. Assuming 
that the industrial levy in the hazardous industries is fixed so as to meet two- 
thirds of this additional cost, that is to say £?> million, the remaining one-third 
or million will be pooled, that is to say, will be borne by employees and 
employers in all industries and the State under the general system for a coEec- 
tion of insurance contributions. A very considerable proportion of the 

million on expenditure above the standard occurs in coalmining. It is 
estimated by the Government Actuary that the proposals made in this Report 
will mean that accident and disease in mining will be borne by the Social 
Insurance Fund in relief of the mining industry to the extent of about 
million a year. Similar though smaller subsidies in relief of their exceptional 
cost of accident and disease will be received by other hazardous industries 
such as shipping, quarries or constructional work. 

291. Of the total cost of industrial accident and disease estimated at 
;£15 million in 1945 apart from administration, £5 million, as stated, will be 
borne by levy and £10 million will be borne by contributions paid through 
insurance stamps and by proportionate grant from the National Exchequer. 
This £10 million represents about 3-3d. pef week per adult man from employee, 
employer and the State. The emplCyee's share represents l’4d, per week. 
For the reasons given in para. 96 it is desirable as a matter of principle that 
the employee should pay this share. But, if he did not do so, it might well be 
argued that the total contribution should still be divided much as at present. 
There is no strong reason for placing on the employer any share of the ordinary 
widow's benefit and still less of the guardian benefit which is concerned with 
the care of employees' children. In fact it -is proposed that the employer 
should contribute to these benefits T7d. per week, , 


Changing Proportions 

292, The proportions named in para. 287 relate to a period twenty years 
hence when the scheme for contributory pensions will be in full operation. 
When the scheme begins, the share of the insured persons will be greater and 
will decline gradually. The receipts from insured persons of all classes 
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(including those working as employers or independent workers and those not 
gainfully occupied) will represent about 28 per cent, of the total Security 
Budget in 1945, as compared with 22 per cent, in 1965. For cash benefits 
alone, the share of these insured persons in 1945 will be about 44 per cent., as 
compared with 29 per cent, in 1^5. This change of proportions follows from 
the fact that most insured persons must contribute for retirement pensions at 
subsistence level for many years before reaching the pensionable age and that the 
State, in place of funding these contributions, uses them to meet expenditure in 
providing pensions on a rising scale for the older part of the population who 
cannot contribute so long. To make the burden on the National Exchequer 
as light as possible at the outset of the scheme is in accord with the probable 
economic and political requirements. When hostilities end, the need for 
heavy expenditure from the National Exchequer will not end ; it can decline 
only gradually as war commitments are liquidated and the permanence of 
peace becomes assured. Undertaking the future responsibilities of the plan 
for pensions is an act of faith in the building up of the national income and of 
the resources from which national taxation must be drawn. There is no reason 
to lack that faith for the future, but in the immediate aftermath of war there 
are strong reasons for keeping the hands of the State, as far as possible, free 
for expenditures which are as vital as social security, and cannot be undertaken 
by anyone except the State. 

293. The question may be raised whether, if necessary, the contributions 
of insured persons could after the beginning of the scheme be increased with 
a view to meeting a larger proportion of the cost of pensions. If the proposals 
for converting industrial assurance- into a public service are accepted, there 
will in due course be a large saving to insured persons, both in respect of the 
extent of funeral insurance and in costs of administration. But this 
saving .can only be realised gradually. And even when it is realised if may 
appear better to leave it as a margin for further voluntary insurance and 
saving than to use it to increase the compulsory contribution in relief of the 
tax-payer. 

294. The scale of benefits that should ultimately be written into the Plan 
for Social Security cannot be settled now, for it depends on the future level 
of prices. No particular scale is an essential part of the plan itself. But 
there are reasons for saying that on a reasonable assumption as to the probable 
level of prices after the war the scale of benefit proposed or something like it 
is the most appropriate ; there are reasons against departing materially from 
that scale either by way of deficiency or by way of excess. The scale of 
benefits is based on subsistence needs. To give less, if the individual has 
no other resources, means paying for unemployment or disability in lower 
physical efficiency ; this is more costly to the community than paying in 
money. To give less, because an individual has other resources, means 
applpng a means test. It is not possible to avoid making help in some cases 
depend on proof of need and absence of other resources ; a substantial measure 
of supplementation according to needs and means is necessary in the transition 
period of pensions, in order to avoid giving pensions in that period, at the cost 
often of poorer contributors, to people Who do not need them and have not 
contributed for them. But a permanent scale of benefit below subsistence, 
assuming supplementation on a means test as a normal feature, cannot be 
defended. On. the other hand, to give by compulsory insurance more than 
is needed for subsistence is an unnecessary interference with individual 
responsibilities. More can be given only by taking more in contributions or 
taxation. That means departing from the principle of a national minimum, 
above which citizens shall spend their money freely, and adopting instead 
the principle of regulating the lives of individuals by law. The scale of benefit 


suggested in this Report is a basis for discussion only. But it is based on 
reasons and should be changed only for better reasons. 

295. Whether or not the scale of benefits suggested here as a basis of 
discussion be adopted,' the relation between benefits and contributions remains. 
To give benefits at rates 25 per cent, or 50 per cent, above those suggested 
here means increasing the contributions of each of the three parties of the 
scheme in the same proportions, or increasing the share of one party to the 
contribution by less and of another party or parties by more. In so far as an 
increase of the rates of benefit and contribution suggested here was made 
necessary by change in the value of money, that is by a level of prices after 
the war materially more than 25 per cent, above the level of 1938, that would 
be a difference only in money terms. Wages and other incomes will presum- 
ably rise roughly in proportion to prices; and contributions in terms of money 
can be raised without representing a larger proportion of wages. In so far as , 
increase of the rates of benefit and contribution above the scales proposed was 
dictated by social policy and not by change in the value of money, that would 
represent a decision to put the national minimum higher than bare subsistence. 

Social Security Worth Its Money Price 

296, In this part of the Report the price of social security has been shown, 
so far as it can now be shown, in terms of money. Is it worth the price to 
each of the three parties concerned in paying — ^insured person, employer and 
the State ? For the insured person the answer is clear. The capacity and* 
the desire of British, people to _ contribute -for security are among the most 
certain anditnostJmpLessiv.e^.social. facts of today." They are shown in the 
phenomenal growth both of industrial assurance and of hospital contributory 
schemes. They have been shown in the wprk of the Unemployment Insurance 
Statutory Committee on every occasion when a question was raised either 
of extending insurance or of adjusting benefits or contributions ; on §veiy 
occasion the . pressure^ has. been to cQme..intoJnsurance .rather than' to .keep 
out, and to get_high.erbenefits_rather than to pay lower contributions. There 
is no reason dor fearing that for the ordinary industrial wage-earner a contri- 
bution on the scale suggested in this Report would be either beyond his 
capacity or beyond his desires. The popularity of compulsory social 
insurance todayis. established, and for good reason ; by compulsory insurance, 
so long as it is. confined to meeting . essential needs, the individual carijeel 
assured that .^those needs, will be . met with the minimum of administrative 
cost ; by paying, not, indeed, the whole cost, but a substantial part of^it as 
a contribution, he can feel that he is getting s ecurity not" as a charity but as a 
right. ^ 

297. For the employer, the answer should also be clear. What he pays 
as insurance contribution is part of the cost of h is l abo ur — from his point of 
view an addition-. tQ„ wages. AFv^tever reasonable point the employer's 
insurance contribution is fixed, it is a small part of his total biU for labour 
and of _his. costs of production ; it is the sign jof an. interest which he "should 
feel and doei^^eT ln the men whose work comes under his control. 

298. For the State, the initial burden of the Social Security Budget is 
at most ;^86jmillibnja year above that involved in the existing schemes. The 
main burderT on the State comes not now, but twenty years later, through 
provision for ,Jhe large and growing part of the population.-ihat wll be 
past the normal age of productive service. "That is" a burden whic h ca nnot be 
esc^ed ; the facts are in exorabl e ; the older .pjeople wilLheL ^ and mil be 
m'^tained — ^if not by pensions in their own right, then at the cost of 
thSr individual families, by charity, or by pensions subject to a means 
test. The.plan of this Report ensures that this inevitable . burden, shall be 
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foreseen and shall be made as light as possible, by encouraging those who can 
work to go on working, and shall be borne fairly by the community as a whole. 

299. The Social Security Budget presents figures large in relation to 
budgets of former time. They are not large in relation to the total national 
income and the Plan ion Social Security^is only, a m.eans„ of jredjstribja^^^ 

II national income, so as to meet openly needs which rnust be_m„^ in one way or 
andf&7 For reasons given in paras. 445-447 it does not seem open to 
question that just before the war, the British community was rich 
enough in real things to have avoided real want. _ It would be wrong not to 
hope that the British community can so org ani se itself as to be as rich ag ain. 
The Social Secunty Budget is merely a wav of translati ng this fact and this 
hope into morieyjerms. 


PAHT V 

PLAN FOR SOCIAL SECURITY 
Assumptions, Methods and Principles 

300. Scofe of Social Security : The term " social security ” is used here to 
y. denote the securing of an income to. take the place of earnings when th^ are 
interrupted by unemployment, sickness or accident, to provide fqrMfiLeinent 
• . through age, to provide against loss of support by the death of another person 
and to meet exceptional expenditures, such as those connected with , birth, 
death and marriage. Primarily social security means security of income up to 
a minimum, but the provision of an income should be associated with treat- 
ment designed to bring the interruption of earnings to an end as soon as 
possible, 

‘ No satisfactory scheme of social security can 
be devised except on the following assumptions : — 

(A) Children’s allowances for children up to the age of 15 or if in full-time 
education up to the age of 16 ; 

(B) Comprehensive health and reha bilitation serv icea.jQr-„prevention and 
^ ciii:e.^of disease and restoration of capacity for work, avaTlable~to all 

members of "the cbfrimunit 5 r; • 

(C) Maintenance of employment, that is to say avoidance of mass unem- 
ployinent. 

The grounds for making these three assumptions, the methods of satisfying 
them and their relation to the social security scheme are discussed in Part VI. 
Children's allowances will be added to ail the insurance benefits and pensions 
described below in paras. 320-349. 

, ^ On these three assumptions, a Plan 

for SociaToecunty is outlmed below, combining three distinct methods' : 
■O gocial,, . insurance „f or basic needs; national assistance for. special ca^s ; 
V; v^nta^ insurance for additions to the basic provision. Social Tftsufance 
C ,; mMis il'e providing of cash payments conditional upon corhpulsory contri- 
butions previously made by, or on behalf of, the insured persons, irrespective 
Of the resources of the individual at the time of the claim. Social insurance 
is much the most important of the three methods arid is proposed here in a 
form as comprehensive as possible. But while social insurance can, and should, 
i be, the mdn instrument for guaranteeing income security, it cannot be the 
i only one. It needs to be supplemented both by national assistance and by 


voluntary insurance. National assistance means the giving of cash payments 
conditional upon proved need at the time of the claim, irrespective of previous 
contributions but adjusted by consideration of individual circumstances and 
paid from the national exchequer. Assistance is an indispensable supplement 
to social insurance, however the scope of the latter may be widened. In 
addition to both of these there is place for voluntary insurance. Social 
insurance and national assistance organised by the State are designed to 
guarantee, on condition of service, a basic income for subsistence. The actual 
incomes and by consequence the normal standards of expenditure of different 
sections of the population differ greatly. Making provision for these higher 
standards is primarily the function of the individual, that is to say, it is a 
matter for free choice and voluntary insurance. But the State should make 
sure that its measures leave room and encouragement for such voluntary 
insurance. The social insurance scheme is the greater part of the Plan for 
Social Security and its description occupies most of this Part of the Report. 
But the plan includes national assistance and voluntary insurance as well. 

303. Si^ Principles of Social Insurance : The social insurance scheme set 
out below ^ "the chief method of social security embodies six fundamental 
principles : 

Flat rate of subsistence benefit ^ 

Flat rate of contribution ./ 

Unification of administrative responsibility 
Adequacy of benefit 
Comprehensiveness 
Classification 

304. Flat Pate of Subsistence Benefit : The first fundamental principle of 
the social insurance scheme is provision of a flat rate of insurance benefit, 
irrespective of the amount of the earnings which have been interrupted by 
unemployment or disability or ended by retirement ; exception is made only 
where prolonged disability has resulted from an industrial accident or disease. 
This principle follows from the recognition of the place and importance of 
voluntary insurance in social security and distinguishes the scheme proposed 
for Britain from the security schemes of Germany, the Soviet Union, the 
United States and most other countries with the exception of New Zealand. > 
The flat rate is the same for all the principal forms of cessation of earning — ! 
unemployment, disability, retirement ; for maternity and for \vidowhood 
there is a temporary benefit at a higher rate. 

305. Flat Rate of Contribution : The «econd fundamental principle of the 
scheme is that the compulsory contribution required of each insured person 
or his employer is at a flat rate, irrespective of his means. All insured persons, 
rich or poor, will pay the same contributions for the same security ; those 
with larger means will pay more only to the extent that as tax-payers they pay 
more to the National Exchequer and so to the State share of the Social 
Insurance Fund. This feature distinguishes the scheme proposed for Britain 
from the scheme recently established in New Zealand under which the 
contributions are graduated by income, and are in effect an income-tax assigned; 
to a particular service. Subject moreover to one exception, the contribution 
win be the same irrespective of the assumed degree of risk affecting particular 
individuals or forms of employment. The exception is the raising of a pro- 
portion of the special cost of benefits and pensions for industrial disability in 
occupations of high risk by a levy on employers proportionate to risk and 
pay-roll (paras. 86-90 and 360), 

306. Unification of Administrative Responsibility : The third fundamental 
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^ principle is nniftcation of administrative responsibility in the interests of 
‘ efficiency and economy. For each insured person there will be a single weekly 
contribution, in respect of all his benefits. There will be in each locality a 
Security Office able to deal with claims of every kind and all sides of security. 
The methods of paying different kinds of cash benefit will be different and will 
take account of the circumstances of insured persons, providing for payment 
at the home or elsewhere, as is necessary. All contributions will be paid into 
a single Social Insurance Fund and all benefits and other insurance payments 
will be paid from that fund. 

307. Adequacy of Benefit : The fourth fundamental principle is adequacy 
of benefit in amount and in time. The flat rate of benefit proposed is intended 
in itself to be sufficient without further resources to provide the minimum 
income needed for subsistence in all normal cases. It gives room and a basis 
for additional voluntary provision, but does not assume that in any case. 
'The benefits are adequate also in time, that is to say except for contingencies 
of a temporary nature, they will continue indefinitely without means test, so 
long as the need continues, though subject to any change of conditions and 
treatment required by prolongation of the interruption in earning and 
occupation. 

308. Comprehensiveness : The fifth fundamental principle is that social 
insurance should be comprehensive, in respect both of the persons covered and 
of their needs. It should not leave either to national assistance or to voluntary 
insurance any risk so general or so uniform that social insurance can be 
justified. For national assistance involves a means test which may dis- 
courage voluntary insurance or personal saving. And voluntary insurance 
can never be sure of covering the ground. For any need moreover which, like 
direct funeral expenses, is so general and so uniform as to be a fit subject for 
insurance by compulsion, social insurance is much cheaper to administer than 
voluntary insurance. 

309. Classification : The sixth fundamental principle is that social 

insurance, while unified and comprehensive, must take account of the different 
ways of life of different sections of the community ; of those dependent on 
earnings by employment under contract of service, of those earning in other 
ways, of those rendering vital unpaid service as housewives, of those not yet 
of age to earn and of those past earning. The term " classification ” is used 
here to denote adjustment of insurance to the differing circumstances of each 
of these classes and to many varieties of need and circumstance within each 
^insurance class. But the insurance classes are not economic or social classes 
.'in the ordinary sense ; the insurance scheme is one for all citizens irrespective 
' of their means. • 

The People and their Needs 

310. Six Population Classes : The Plan for Social Security starts with 
consideration of the people and of their needs. From the point of view of 
social security the people of Britain faU into six main classes described 
briefly as I — Employees; 11 — Others gainfully occupied; III — ^Housewives; 
IV — Others of working age ; V — Below working age ; VI — Retired above 
working age. The precise definitions of each of these classes, the 
boundaries between them and the provision for passage from one to 
another are discussed in detail in paragraphs 314-319. The approximate 
numbers in each class and their relation to security needs, as listed in 

t he following paragraph, are given in Table XVL Some needs, for medical 
reatment and for burial, are common to all classes. In addition to this, 
those in Class V (Below working age) need children’s allowances, and 
those in Class VI (Retired above working age) need pensions ; neither of 
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these classes can be called on to contribute for social insurance. The 
other four classes all have different needs for which they will be insured 
by contributions made by or in respect of them. Class I (Employees), in 
addition to medical treatment, funeral expenses and pension, need security 
against interruption of earnings by unemployment and disability, however 
caused. Class II, i.e., persons gainfully occupied otherwise than as employees, 
cannot be insured against loss of emplo 5 nnent, but in addition to medical 
treatment, funeral expenses and pension they need provision for loss of earnings 
through disability and they need some provision for loss of livelihood. 
Class III (Housewives) not being gainfully occupied do not need compensation 
for loss of earnings through disability or otherwise, but, in addition to the 
common needs of treatment, funeral expenses and pension, they have a variety 
of special needs arising out of marriage. Class IV (Others of working age) 
is a heterogeneous class in which relatively few people remain for any large part 
of their lives : they all need provision for medical treatment, funeral expenses 
and retirement, and also for the risk of having to find a new means of livelihood. 

311. Eight Primary Causes of Need : The primary needs for social security 
are of eight kinds, reckoning the composite needs of a married woman a,s one and 
including also the needs of childhood (Assumption A) and the need for universal 
comprehensive medical treatment and rehabilitation (Assumption B). These 
needs are set out below ; to each there is attached in the security scheme a 
distinct insurance benefit or benefits. Assistance may enter to deal with 
any kind of need, where insurance benefit for any reason is inadequate or 
absent. 

' / Unemployment : that is to say, inability to obtain employment by a 

pekon dependent on it and physically fit for it, met by unemployment benefit 
with removal and lodging grants. 

DisaUlity : that is to say, inability of a person of working age, through 
illness or accident, to pursue a gainful occupation, met by disability benefit 
and industrial pension. 

' Loss of Livelihood by person not dependent on paid employment, met 
by training benefit. 

Retirement from occupation, paid or unpaid, through age, met by 
retirement pension. 

Marriage needs of a woman, met by Housewife’s Policy including provision 
for : — I ■ 

(1 ) Marriage, met by marriage grant. 

(2) Maternity, met by maternity grant in aU cases, and, in the case of a 
married woman in gainful oocupation, also by maternity benefit for a 
period before and after confinement. 

(3) Interruption or cessation of husband’s earnings by his unemployment, 
disability or retirement, met by share of benefit or pension with 
husband. 

(4) Widowhood, met by provision varying according to circumstances 
including temporary widow’s benefit for readjustment, guardian benefit 
while caring for children and training benefit if and when there are no 
children in need of care. 

(5) Separation, i.e. end of husband’s maintenance by legal separation, 
of established desertion, met by adaptation of widowhood provisions, 
including separation benefit, guardian benefit and training benefit. 

(6) Incapacity for household duties, met by provision of paid help in 
illness as part of treatment. 

Funeral Expenses of self or any person for whom responsible, met by 
funeral grant, 
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Childhood, provided for by children's allowances if in full-time education, 
till sixteen. 

Physical Disease or Incapacity, met by medical treatment, domiciliary 
and institutional, for self and dependants in comprehensive health service 
and by post-medical rehabilitation. 

312. Other Needs : The needs listed in para. 311 are the only ones so 
general and so uniform as to be clearly fit subjects for compulsory insurance. 
There is, partly for historical reasons, a problem as to the provision to be made 
for fatal accidents and diseases arising out of emplo 3 nnent, by means of an 
industrial grant. There are many other needs and risks which are sufficiently 
common to be suited for voluntary insurance, and to a varying extent are 
already covered by that method. They include a great variety of contingencies 
for which provision is made by life and endowment insurance ; there are risks 
of fire, theft, or accident ; there are exceptional expenditures such as those on 
holidays and education. 

313. Explanation of Terms : Before defining more closely the classes 
into which the people must be divided for purposes of social security, it is 
necessary to explain three terms. " Exception " means that certain types of 
persons are not within a particular class, though apart from the exception they, 
would be ; exception is general, not individual, altering the definition of a class. 
“ Exemption ” means that a person though within a particular class is exempted 
individually from paying the contributions of that class ; his employer, if he 
has one, remains liable for contributions, but these contributions are not 
counted in judging of the insured person's claim to benefit. “ Excusal ” means 
that contributions for which an insured person and his employer, if he has one, 
would otherwise be liable, are not required, but for the purpose of satisfying 
contribution conditions for benefit are deemed to have been paid ; excusal 
is normally conditional on the insured person proving that he is unemployed 
or incapable of work. Exemption and excusal are dealt with more fully in 
paras. 363-364. 

314. Employees {Class 1) : These are, in general, persons depending for 
their maintenance upon remuneration received under a contract of service, 
including apprenticeship. The exact boundaries of this class will be adjusted 
by certain exceptions and inclusions. There will also be provision for 
exemption, that is to say, for allowing persons who take work falling within 
Class I to escape payment of their contributions while still requiring 
contributions by the employer. Insured persons in this class will hold an 
employment book which they wiU present to the employer for stamping. 

The principal exception suggested is for family employment, that is to say, 
employment of one member of a family % another forming part of the same 
household. This is a development of the existing exception of fathers, sons, 
daughters etc., under Agricultural Unemployment Insurance, and is designed 
to prevent fictitious claims for benefit. Persons excluded from Class I by this 
exception will fall into Class II. 

Persons in Class II or IV taking work temporarily under a contract of 
service will be allowed to claim exemption from their own contributions, 
and persons in Class III undertaking such work will be allowed to obtain 
exemption so long as they desire it. Exempt persons wiU present to the 
employer a special card to be stamped by him with the employer’s 
contribution. 

On the other hand, certain exceptions and exemptions under the present 
scheme will no longer apply. In particular : — 

(i) There will be no exception of employees on the ground of the regularity 
of their employment or that it entitles them to pension. The basis 
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of the security scheme is that ail should contribute compulsorily 
irrespective of their personal risk. For men in the Armed Forces 
special arrangements for contribution will secure their rights to the 
benefits of the scheme when they return to civil life. For men in the 
merchant service there will be special arrangements for contribution 
adjusted to the conditions of their employment. 

(ii) There will be no exception of any employees by a remuneration 
limit. 

(iii) The right of persons above normal working age to claim exemption 
will cease on the introduction of the principle that pension is payable 
only on retirement from work and that men and women reaching the 
ages of 65 and 60 respectively, will have the option either of continuing 
to work and contribute or of retiring on pension at any time 
thereafter. 

The possibility of either including in Class I and so insuring against 
unemployment certain classes of persons who are not technically under a contract 
of service but work in effect for employers (e.g. manual labour contractors, 
out-workers and private nurses) or of insuring such classes by special schemes, 
‘taking account of their special circumstances, needs further exploration. In 
one of these classes for instance, namely nurses, in addition to the fact that 
nurses work sometimes under contract of service and sometimes not, there 
are special needs arising out of their exposure to infection and out of the 
urgency of their duties, rendering necessary the possibility of intervals for 
rest and recuperation. The problem of giving some income security under a 
special scheme to share fishermen should also be explored. As stated -above, 
apprentices generally will be included in Class I, but special arrangements 
may be made in regard to their rate of contribution (see para. 408). 

315. Others Gainfully Occupied (Class II) : These are, in general, all 
persons working for gain who are not in Class I. Most of these will be persons 
working on their own account as employers or by themselves, including 
shopkeepers and hawkers, farmers, small holders and crofters, share fishermen, 
entertainers and Tenderers of professional and personal service and out-workers. 
They will include also persons who, though technically under contract of service, 
are excepted from Class I on the ground of family employment. Apart from 
the possibilities whose exploration is proposed above, persons gainfully occupied 
otherwise than under contract of service will not be insured against unemploy- 
ment. Persons in Class II will pa)^ contributions upon an occupation card. 
If a person in Class II gives up his independent occupation and takes insurable 
.emplo 5 mient he will pass into Class I and will in due course acquire a claim to 
unemployment benefit in addition to the other benefits of Class II. If he 
takes insurable employment temporarily he will be allowed to work as an 
exempt person, i.e. only the employer’s contribution will be paid and he will 
neither contribute for unemployment nor acquire a right to unemployment 
benefit. Conversely, a person whose main occupation is employment under a 
contract of service but who also works regularly or occasionally at some other 
gainful occupation, will be able to obtain exemption from Class II contributions. 
Persons in Class II will be able to apply for exemption on the ground that 
their income is below a certain minimum, say £75 a year (para. 363). 

316. Housewives (Class III) : These are married women of working age 
living with their husbands. Any housewife who undertakes paid work as 
well, either under a contract of service or otherwise, will have the choice either 
of contributing in the ordinary way in Class I or Class II as the case 
may be, or of working as an exempt person, paying no contributions of 
her own. 
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317. Others of Working Age [Class TV) ; These are in the main students 
above 16, unmarried women engaged in domestic duties not for pay, persons 
of private means, and persons incapacitated by blindness or 'other physical 
infirmity without being qualified for benefits under the social insurance scheme. 
The last of these groups will be a diminishing one. Blindness and other 
physical infirmities will occur in most cases after people have had a chance 
of contributing under the scheme and qualifying for disability benefit. 
At the outset there will be a number of people who became incapacitated before 
the scheme began. After the scheme has been established, persons in receipt • 
of any benefit or pension in respect of contributions in other classes will be 
treated as still belonging to those classes and not as in Class IV. Those 
incapacitated or in institutions will be subject to the special arrangements 
appropriate in each case. All the others in Class IV will be required to hold 
security cards and to pay contributions thereon unless and until they pass 
into another class. This security card must be produced to obtain an employ- 
ment book or occupation card. Persons in Class IV will be able to apply for 
exemption from contributions on the ground that their total income is below a 
certain minimum, say £75 a year (para. 363). 

318. Below Working Age (Class V) : This class wiU include all persons 
below 16 who are in full-time education, whether compulsorily or voluntarily, 

319. Retired Above Working Age (Class Fi) ; The minimum pensionable 
age for retirement on social insurance pension will be 65 for men and 60 for 
women, but persons who continue to work after these ages will pay contri- 
butions in the ordinary way and will be treated as belonging to Class I or 
Class II. 


Benefits and Other Insurance Payments 

320. Benefit, Pension, Grant and Allowance : The term “ benefit ” denotes 
a weekly payment continued as a rule so long as the need lasts, as with unem- 
ployment, disability and guardian benefit, but sometimes given for a limited 
time only as mth training, maternity, and widow’s benefit. The term “pension” 
denotes a weekly payment presuming permanent or prolonged loss of earning 
power through age (retirement pension), or through industrial accident or 
disease (industrial pension). The term “ grant ” means a single payment for a 
specific purpose such as marriage, maternity, removal, or funeral, or in respect 
of fatal industrial accident or disease. The term “ allowance ” means a weekly 
payment in respect of -a dependant, such as the allowance given to dependent 
children or the dependant allowance added to unemployment and disability 
benefit in respect of a person above the age of childhood. 

321. No overlapping of Benefit or Pension: Subject to the exception 
suggested in para. 333 for partial incapacity pension arising from industrial 
accident or disease, only one benefit or pension can be drawn at the same time 
from the Social Insurance Fund. Receipt of benefit or pension can be com- 
bined with receipt of a grant or allowance. 

322. Contribution Conditions for Full Benefit : The rates and periods 
of benefit or other insurance payment suggested below are for people in full 
benefit. The contribution conditions required for full benefit and the 
consequences of not being in full benefit are set out in paras. 367-368 below. 
In general, no person need fail to be in full benefit merely by reason of being 
unemployed, so long as he is available for work, or by reason of being disabled. 

323. Waiting Time : For unemployment and disability of all kinds there 
will be a provisional waiting time of three days, that is to say, benefit will not 
be paid for the first three days of a period of unemployment or disability 
unless and until it lasts in ail for four weeks. 
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324. Joint and Single Benefit and Retirement Pension : Benefit for unem- 
ployment or disability and pension for retirement will be at two rates — as for a 
man and wife (joint benefit or pension) and as for one person (single benefit 
or pension). Though paid normally to one of the couple, a joint benefit or 
pension will be regarded as shared between them ; if a man and wife in receipt 
of a joint retirement pension separate, it will be divided equally between them. 
The wife of an unemployed or disabled man will be regarded as sharing the 
joint benefit paid in his case (if she is not gainfully occupied) and not as a 
.dependant in respect of whom he receives an increase of benefit or an allowance. 

325. Dependant Allowance : If a single person entitled to unemplo 5 mient, 
disability or training benefit has living with him or her a person above the age 
for children’s allowance, not gainfully occupied and dependent upon him or 
her, an allowance in respect of that dependant wiU be added to the benefit, 
subject to Regulations which may require previous registration of the dependant 
and will define dependancy. 

Note. — (i) The dependant allowance is not confined to adults, and 
may, therefore, cover both adults and people between 16 and 21. The 
examination of subsistence requirements in paras. 217-226 suggests 
that there is no substantial difference between the physical requirements 
of persons 16 to 21, and above that age. 

(ii) The term “ gainfully occupied ” is used here subject to further 
definition as to how much occupation should exclude a person from the 
category of being a dependant. In the application of dependant allow- 
ances under unemployment insurance at present the rule is that a person 
is not dependent if he or she earns as much as the dependant allowance. 
It is for consideration whether this rule will suit the new scheme or 
whether a different rule, involving consideration of whether a person 
seeks exemption from contribution or not, should be applied. 

(iii) Under the present unemplo 5 Tnent insurance scheme, complicated 
provisions and rulings exist to determine the question of dependancy. 
If this question is left for decision until after a claim to benefit has arisen, 
those complications are probably unavoidable, and the suggestion is made 
accordingly of requiring registration previous to the claim in the case 
of any dependant. This suggestion raises a number of administrative 
questions requiring further consideration. 

326. Unemployment Benefit : This will be a weekly pajunent continued 
without means or needs test throughout working age, so long as the insured 
person remains unemployed and available for work, but subject to the proviso 
that after he has drawn unconditional benefit for a limited period, the insured 
person, as a condition of remaining on benefit, wiU be required to, attend a 
work or training centre. Receipt of indefinite unemployment benefit wiU be 
subject to being in full benefit, i.e. having paid contributions as required in 
paras. 366-367. Disqualifications, as at present, will apply to men refusing 
suitable employment, dismissed for misconduct or leaving their work volun- 
tarily without just cause. Employees continuing to work after reaching the 
minimum pensionable age will be able to obtain unemployment benefit, but the 
period for which they can draw such benefit will be limited. 

327. Limited Unconditional Period : The normal period of unconditional 
unemployment benefit will be six months, subject to the following adjust- 
ments ; — 

{a) The period may be increased generally by Order of the Minister for 
Social Security on the ground of a general depression of trade ; 

(&) A shorter period may be prescribed by Regulations for persons below 
adult age ; 
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(c) Men of good contribution record who have made small claims may be 
entitled to additional days of unconditional unemployment benefit. 
Unconditional benefit will be paid only to persons producing proof of unemploy- 
ment by signature of a register or otlier^dse and of readiness to accept suitable 
employment. 

Note. — ^I'he suggestion in para, {c) for carrying on the present 
arrangements for additional days of benefit under the general unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme is provisional, subject to further enquiry as to 
its desirability under new conditions. 

. 328. Unlimited Conditional Benefit : Any person exhausting his claim 
to unconditional benefit, but otherwise in full benefit, will be able to continue 
to draw unemployment benefit without means test, subject to attendance, as 
required, at a work or training centre. 

329. Removal and Lodgings Grant: Subject to Regulations, provision 
will be made for grants, by way of loan or otherwise, to meet in whole or in 
part expenses of removal and temporary lodging, to persons taking work 
or training at a distance from their present homes. 

330. Disability Benefit : This will be a weekly payment available to 
persons in Classes I and II continued, subject to being in full benefit 
(para. 367) , so long as they are physically incapacitated from work from any 
cause, throughout working age or till replaced by industrial pension. 
It will be paid to any person in Class I for the whole period of disability 
subject to the waiting time of three days provided by para. 323. In Class 
II it will be paid only for prolonged disability, that is to say only after 
disability has lasted thirteen weeks. During the first thirteen weeks of any 
illness, persons in Class II though receiving treatment will not receive cash 
benefit or be excused from contribution. 

331. Industrial Accident and Disease: Provision for disability or death 
through accident or disease arising out of and in the course of employment 
will be included in the social insurance scheme, like disability or death due 
to any other cause. Medical treatment of employees affected by industrial 
accident or disease will be provided as part of the national medical service. 
Post-medical rehabilitation will be provided as part of a general service, 
to be organised by the Ministry of Labour and National Service, for all persons 
capable of profiting by it, irrespective of the cause of their disability. Adminis- 
tration of cash benefits will be undertaken by the Ministry of Social Security. 
The separate system of workmen's compensation will be superseded. But 
a number of important differences will continue to be made between the 
results of industrial accident or diseasd and disability or death due to other, 
causes. These differences are set out in paras. 332-335 relating to industrial 
pension, partial disability, industrial grant, conditions of benefit and pension. 
There will also be an industrial levy on employers in scheduled industries to 
meet a proportion of the special cost of accidents and disease occurring in 
them (para. 360). Amendment or review of some of the present provisions— 
as to remuneration limit, common law liability, lump sum compensation, 
definition of dependants, and principles and machinery for assessment of 
earnings and distribution of death grants — is proposed (para. 336). 

332. Industrial Pension: If disability due to industrial accident or 
disease lasts for more than thirteen weeks, disability benefit at a flat rate will 
be replaced by industrial pension related to average earnings so long as dis- 
ability continues. The industrial pension for total disablement will be at the 
rate of two-thirds of the earnings of the employee when in full emplo 5 nn,ent, 
subject to a minimum of being not less than the benefit which he would have 
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received for ordinary disability, that is, joint or single benefit according 
to whether he is married or single, with dependant allowance where that would 
be payable, and subject to a maximum of £3 a week. Industrial pensions 
win not be awarded in respect of disablement arising after the minimum pension- 
able age, but a pension granted before that age has been reached will, if 
greater than the retirement pension, continue to the end of life in place of 
retirement pension. Since industrial pension is related to the earnings, it 
will be the same for single as for married men, except that the minimum for 
the married man will be higher, being the rate of joint disability benefit and 
not of single disability benefit. 

333. Partial Disablement : A proportion of the industrial pension will be 
granted for partial disablement, in accord with the loss of earning capacity. 
Since a person in receipt of a partial industrial pension may be able to work and 
therefore may become unemployed or fall sick, he may qualify for unemploy- 
ment or disability benefit. Since the partial industrial pension is in respect 
of his lowered earning capacity, he will be able to an extent to be defined by 
Regulations to combine partial industrial pension with unemployment or 
disability benefit simultaneously. This is an exception for special reasons to 
the general rule in para. 321 against overlapping, of benefits. 

334. Industrial Grant : If death results from industrial accident or 
disease, a grant will be paid in respect of the widow, if any, and of persons 
whollj!- or mainly dependent on the deceased, in addition to funeral grant and 
widow’s and guardian benefit, but taking account of this provision. The 
amount of the industrial grant, the dependants to be taken into account, and 
the form and allocation of the grant will be determined in accord with the 
Regulations of the Minister of Social Security to be made after further in- 
vestigation and consultation with the interested parties. No industrial grant 
will be paid in respect of deaths occurring after the minimum age of retire- 
ment. 

335. No ContribtUion Conditions on Industrial Claims : No contribution 
conditions will be imposed for payment of benefit, pension or grant in respect 
of disability or death due to industrial accident or disease : that is to say, the 
right to such payments will depend on whether or not disability or death is 
due to accident or disease arising out of and in the course of employment 
under a contract of service. 

336. Changes in Present Compensation Provisions : The present provisions 
in regard to compensation for industriM accident and disease will be affected 
ill the following among other ways ; — 

(a) Abolition of the remuneration limit for non-manual workers. No 
persons otherwise entitled wili be excluded on the ground that his 
remuneration exceeds a given figure. 

(b) Restriction of lump sum payments for disability to cases in which the 
Security Office is satisfied that such a payment is in the employee’s 
interest either because the disability does not make him incapable of 
earning a wage sufficient for subsistence or because of some other special 
reason. 

(c) Dealing with claims by administrative rather than legal procedure. 
Assessment of industrial pensions and grants will be undertaken by 
officers specialising in that work, subject to the right of appeal by 
employee or employer or associations of employees or employers to 
special local tribunals consisting of three regular members (in place of 
a Chairman and assessors from a panel as with Courts of Referees). 

{d} Review of the law of employers’ liability in view of the improved 
provision for the results of industrial accident or disease. 
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(e) The setting up of statutory associations of employers and employees 
. in industries scheduled as hazardous, with various functions of adminis- 
tration and advice as indicated in paras. 91-S2, 

337. Contributory Retirement Pension : Any person in Classes I, II or IV, 
on reaching the minimum pensionable age of 65 for a man or 60 for a woman, 
will be able to retire upon a contributory pension which will be at the same 
basic rate for single men and single women. There will be a joint retirement 
pension for a man and wife, payable when both are of pensionable age, and 
also when the husband alone is of pensionable age, if the wife is not gainfully 
occupied. A married woman who has been gainfully occupied and has paid 
the required contributions will be able to retire on pension on reaching the 
minimum pensionable age and ceasing from gainful occupation, irrespective 
of her husband's age. A married woman who has not been gainfully occupied 
or who has obtained exemption from contributions in respect of gainful 
occupation, will not be able to obtain pension so long as her husband is working, 
but on his retirement will share the joint pension. 

Note. — In accordance with paras. 233-257, to which reference 
should be made for a full account of the proposals in regard to old age, 
contributory pensions will rise to the full rate gradually during a 
transition period of about twenty years. During this period assistance 
pensions taking account of subsistence needs, as determined for the 
purpose of contributory pensions, will be given subject to consideration 
of means, either in supplementation of contributory pensions or in place 
of them, as may be required. During this period the rate of unemploy- 
ment or disability benefit will be materially higher than the rate of 
contributory pensions and the right of persons who continue at work 
after reaching the minimum pensionable age to draw unepiployment or 
disability benefit in place of going on pension will be restricted by 
Regulations. 

338. Increase of Pension above basic rate : A person continuing gainful 
occupation in Class I or Class 11 after reaching minimum pensionable age will 
continue to contribute, and in respect of each year of postponement, subject 
to making the prescribed number of contributions, will have his rate of pension 
on retirement increased. Such a person, until he retires, will be able to obtain 
benefit in unemployment or disability, but not for more than (say) 20 weeks 
in any benefit year. If a person who has retired on pension thereafter under- 
takes paid work, either in employment or otherwise, the amount of his pension 
in any three months will be reduced by a proportion of his earnings in a 
previous three months. Though in Class IV there will be no retirement from 
wdrk, a person in this class on reaching»the minimum pensionable age will be 
able to decide either to go on pension at once or, by postponing application 
for pension and continuing to contribute, to obtain later a pension increased 
above the basic rate. 

339. Marriage needs : For the purpose of the Social Insurance scheme 
housewives form a special Class (III). Every woman on marriage will become 
a new person, acquiring new rights and not carrying on into marriage claims 
to unemployment or disability benefit in respect of contributions made before 
marriage. Some new rights, as for marriage grant and maternity grant, 
apply to all married women ; all women also during marriage will continue 
to acquire qualifications for pensions in old age through contributions made 
by their husbands. Some of the new rights, as for share of benefit due to 
husband’s unemployment or disability, apply only to married women who 
are not gainfully occupied. Some, as for maternity benefit in addition to 
maternity grant, apply only to married women who are gainfully occupied. 
Some of the claims arise only on the end of marriage - either by widowhood 
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or by divorce or other fornis of separation. There has to be considered, finally, 
in connection with provision for marriage, the problem of the unmarried 
person living as a wife. 

340. [Marriage Granfj : Every woman on marriage will be entitled to a 
grant at the rate of ,^1 for every 40 actual contributions prior to marriage in 
Classes I or II up to a maximum of £10. This grant is desirable both as com- 
pensation for giving up previous qualifications for benefit and having to 
requalify if she continues in gainful occupation, and also in order to obtain 
prompt notification of marriage. It is bracketed, however, as something not 
essential to the rest of the Scheme and something that might be omitted if it 
were thought necessary to reduce contributions (see para. 403). 

341. Maternity Grant and Maternity Benefit : All married women, whether 
themselves gainfully occupied or not, will be entitled to a maternity grant, and 
also to medical attention and midwifery and nursing services as part of the 
comprehensive health service. Married women who are also gainfully occupied 
wiU be entitled to maternity benefit, in addition to maternity grant, for a 
period of 13 weeks including the date of the birth, on condition of giving up 
for the time their gainful occupation. The maternity grant is not intended to 
cover the whole cost of maternity, which has a reasonable and natural claim 
upon the husband’s earnings. But it should be raised materially above its 
present figure. The maternity benefit is intended to make it easy and attractive 
for women to give up gainful occupation at the time of maternity, and will be 
at a rate materially higher than ordinary unemployment or disability benefit. 

342. Benefit in Husband's Unemployment and Disability: If a man 
insured against unemployment or disability has a wife who is not herself gain- 
fully occupied, joint benefit wiU be paid, sufficient for the subsistence of both. 
The extent of gainful occupation by the wife which should be ground for giving 
single benefit only will need definition. “One plan would be to adopt the 
present practice in unemployment insurance of giving dependant allowance 
unless the wife is earning as much as the allowance. An alternative plan 
would be to allow the joint rate of benefit in the husband’s unemployment or 
disability, wherever the wife had applied for and obtained exemption from 
contributions ; that is to say, the wife could choose either to qualify for benefit 
in her own unemployment or disability or to share in joint benefit when the 
husband was unemployed or disabled. 

343. Retirement Pension on Husband’s Contributions : When a husband 
and wife are both of pensionable age they will be able on his retirement to 
obtain a joint retirement pension which, though normally paid to one of the two, 
will be regarded as belonging to bof.li and will be divided equally if they 
separate. Contributions paid by a man so long as legal marriage lasts will be 
reckoned as contributions on behalf of his wife for her pension whether or not 
he is living with her. A wife will not be entitled to pension in respect of her 
husband's contributions merely on the ground that she is of pensionable age, 
if he has not yet retired. If the husband is of pensionable age and retired 
but the wife is below pensionable age, joint pension will be paid if she is living 
with him and is not gainfully occupied. This will be subject to Regulations 
requiring a minimum duration of the marriage before joint pension is claimed. 

344. Household Help in Sickness: The housewife who has no gainful 
occupation or who has so little that she prefers to be exempt from contributions 
will get no disability benefit in sickness ; she will not have lost earnings on 
which she depended. But it may well happen in sickness that she feels unable 
to take the necessary hospital treatment because she cannot leave her household 
duties. The comprehensive health service should include means of giving 
household help to housewives, where this appears to be necessary to make 




possible their most effective medical _ treatment. This should be organised 
as part of the welfare service of hospitals and given on the recommendation 
of the doctor who sends her to the hospital. This service could, if necessary, 
be extended to_ giving necessary household help when the housewife is ill at 
home. But this hardly seems likely to be needed ; neighbourly and family 
help should meet such cases. The case is different when it is important to 
overcome difficulties in getting a patient to hospital as soon as her health 
requires it. 

345. Married Woman Gainfully Occupied: A woman who after marriage 
undertakes gainful occupation, under contract of service in Class I, will always 
have the right to claim exemption, that is to say, to pay no contributions of 
her own, though her employer will pay contributions. Whether or not she 
claims exemption, she will receive maternity benefit. If she claims exemption, 
she will not qualify for unemployment or disability benefits during marriage 
or for retirement pension except as one of the married team, that is to say, 
except for her share of the joint retirement pension mentioned in para. 343. 
If, on the other hand, in place of claiming exemption, she prefers to contribute, 
she will, subject to the normal contribution and benefit conditions, be able to 
obtain : 

(а) Unemployment or disability benefit at a reduced rate but subject to 
the same conditions as other insured persons, i.e. without any Anomalies 
Regulations for Married Women. 

(б) Pension on her own retirement from gainful occupation after 60, ’ 
irrespective of her husband's age and occupation, 

A married woman will equally be able to obtain e.xemption if she takes gainful 
occupation in Class II. 

346. End of Marriage by Widowhood : The provision to be made for 
widowhood depends upon the circumstances of the widow, including her age, 
the existence or not of dependent children and the question whether the death 
of the husband was due to industrial accident or disease or to some other cause. 

If the widow is of pensionable age, that is to say above 60, she, subject 
to the husband being in full benefit by contributions, will, receive retirement 
pension at the single pensioner's rate, F or widows of working age no permanent 
pension will be provided, but every such widow will receive a widow’s benefit 
at the same rate as maternity benefit for 13 weeks. At the end of 
that time, if and so long as she has the care of dependent children, she 
will be entitled to guardian benefit. This with children’s allowances will 
be designed to be enough for subsistence even if the widow earns nothing 
by work. If she does go out to work, a reduction of the full guardian 
benefit will be made, of a proportion c?f her earnings. Guardian benefit 
will cease so soon as the last child ceases to be dependent, if the widow 
re-marries, and if and when she retires on pension (a rare case). A widow 
in receipt of widow’s or guardian benefit, if she takes employment or is 
otherwise gainfully occupied, will have the option of doing so as an exempt 
person. 

Every widow of working age and capacity will be able to apply for training 
benefit. After training, a widow of working age without dependent children, 
will become liable to work and contribute as a single woman. 

The widow will be entitled to funeral grant in respect of herself and of any 
dependent child. 

If the death of the husband has taken place through industrial accident or 
disease, an industrial grant, that is to say, compensation in the form of a 
lump sum related to the husband’s earnings will be paid in addition to any 
of the other benefits, but taking account of them, and subject to the power of the 
Ministry of Social Security’ to control the disposition of the grant. 
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If at the time of tlie death of the husband the widow, though childless, 
is totally disabled she will, subject to her husband’s contritions, be able to 
obtain disability benefit so long as the disability lasts, after widow’s benefit, 

347. End of Marriage otherwise than by Widowhood : Divorce, legal 
separation, desertion and voluntary separation may cause needs similar to 
those caused by widowhood. They difier from widowhood in two respects : 
that they may occur through the fault or with the consent of the wife, and that 
except where they occur through the fault of the wife they leave the husband’s 
liability for maintenance unchanged. If they are regarded from the point 
of view of the husband, they may not appear to be insurable risks ; a man 
cannot insure against events which occur only through his fault or with his 
consent, and if they occur through the fault or with the consent of the wife 
she should not have a claim to benefit. But from the point of view of the 
Woman, loss of her maintenance as housewife without her consent and not 
through her fault, is one of the risks of marriage against which she should be 
insured ; she should not depend on assistance. Recognition of housewives 
as a distinct in.surance class, performing necessary service not for pay, implies 
that, if the marriage ends otherwise than by widowhood, she is entitled to the 
same provision as for widowhood, unless the marriage maintenance has ended 
through her fault or voluntary action without just cause. That is to say, 
subject to the practical considerations mentioned in the note below she should 
get temporary separation benefit (on the same lines as widow's benefit), and 
guardian or training benefit where appropriate. 

Note. — ^The principle that a married woman who without fault of her 
own loses the maintenance to which she is entitled from her husband 
should get benefit is clear. It is obvious, however, that except where the 
maintenance has ended through divorce or other form of legal separation 
establishing that the default is not that of the wife, considerable practical 
difficulties may arise in determining whether a claim to benefit, as distinct 
from assistance, has arisen. There will often be difficulty in determining 
responsibility for the break-up of the marriage. There will in cases of 
desertion be difficulty in establishing the fact or the permanence of 
desertion. There will in all cases be the problem of alternative remedies 
open to the wife. The pofiit to which the principle of compensating a 
housewife for the loss of her maintenance otherwise than by widowhood 
can be carried in practice calls for further examination. It may for 
practical reasons be found necessary to limit the widow’s insurance benefit 
to cases of formal separation, while making it clear that she can in all 
cases at need get assistance and that the Ministry of Social Security will 
then proceed against the husband for recoupment of its expenditure. 

348. Unmarried Person Living as a Wife : Treatment of this problem, 
complicated by the possibility that either or both parties in this extra-legal 
relation may have a legal spouse, is necessarily difficult. The main principles 
on which it should be approached are as follows ; — 

(i) A man who is himself unmarried but has living with him as his wife a 
woman who is not herself gainfully occupied should be able during 
unemployment and disability to obtain a dependant allowance as he 
could for any other dependant, bringing benefit up to the joint rate for 
two persons. On principle it seems right to exclude dependant allow- 
ance in such cases where the man already has a legal wife, though the 
practical problems involved in this need further examination. 

(il) Widow's and guardian benefits should not be paid except to a woman 
who was the legal wife of the dead man. Retirement pension should 
not be paid in respect of contributions other than the woman’s own 
contributions, except to the legal wife of the retired man. 





(iii) Maternity grant and maternity benelit raise the most difficult of all 
questions in this connection. On the one hand, it may be said that, 
in the interests of the child, grant and benefit should be paid where 
appropriate, irrespective of the marital relation of the parents. Against 
this it may be said that the interest of the State is not in getting 
children born, but in getting them born in conditions which secure to 
them the proper domestic environment and care. The decision in 
regard to maternity grant may depend on whether or not it is thought 
to be practicable and desirable administratively to require previous 
registration of an adult dependant. In that case a man who had an 
unmarried person living with him as his wife, on registering this, would 
be qualified to obtain dependant allowance for her during unemploy- 
ment and disability and maternity grant also. In regard to maternity 
benefit, in spite of the fact that this is for married women to some 
extent a compensation for lower unemployment and disability benefits 
if gainfully occupied, it will probably be felt right, in the interests of the 
child, to make this benefit equally available to unmarried mothers, so 
that they may have the same opportunity of withdrawing from gainful 
occupation at the time of the confinement. An unmarried mother will 
have an affiliation claim against the father and it may be proper to 
give the Security Office the right of proceeding against him for recoup- 
ment of maternity benefit, but even if the Security Office has this right 
it should not in practice exercise that right in such a wa}- as to discourage 
an application for materijity benefit from the woman- 

349. Training Benefit : Subject to Regulations, the Security Office will 
be authorised to give a training benefit to persons capable of work and available 
for work, w’ho are not entitled to unemployment benefit and need to find a 
new means of livelihood. The benefit will be at the same rate as unemploy- 
ment benefit, including dependent allowance, and will be granted without 
means test up to a maximum period nonnall;^' of 26 weeks, subject to satisfactory 
attendance at a training centre. The Regulations will provide for payment 
of removal and lodging grants where necessary and may provide for payments' 
to cover additional expenditures incurred by persons under training. Training 
benefit will be available for the following cases ; — 

(i) Persons who have been gainfully occupied in Class If but lose their 
livelihood and are accepted for training for new work, in employment 
or otherwise. 

(ii) Widows (or deserted or separated wives) of working age with or withoxit 

dependent children. , 

(iii) Persons in Class IV whose circumstances change, so as to make it 
necessary for them to earn, e.g., spinsters who have been rendering unpaid 
service which is no longer needed, and persons who lose private means. 

350. Funeral Grant : Subject to contribution conditions, a funeral grant 
varying with the age of the deceased person will be made in respect of every 
death. The person to receive the grant in each case will be defined by 
Regulations which may provide for nomination of a recipient by the person 
insured and will require the recipient to undertake responsibility for the 
funeral. The grant suggested on full benefit is /6 for a child under 3 years 
of age, £10 for a child between 3 and 10, £15 &tween 10 and 21, and £20 
thereafter. The relevant contributions will be those of the deceased person if 
gainfully occupied, of the father or widowed mother in case of dependent 
children, of the husband in case of a homsewife. Persons retired on pension 
will always be on full benefit for funeral gi'ant, as will widows receiving 
guardian or training benefit. A funeral grant mR not be paid in respect of 
persons aged 60 or more at the beginning of the scheme. 
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351. Blind Persons: Where blindness occurs, as in most cases it now 
occurs, late in life, those who are wholly incapacitated by it will be qualified 
by contributions for disability benefit, or industrial pension. The special needs 
of blind persons, including provision of partial incapacity allowance additional 

to disability benefi.t for special expenses, welfare and opportunities for useful < 
work and occupation will be covered under a new scheme to be prepared 
by the Ministry of Social Security in consultation with the Local Authorities 
and other agencies concerned, on the general principle that the primary 
responsibility for cash payments falls upon the Ministry of Social Security 
and that provision of institutions and care associated with them falls on the 
Local Authorities. 

352. Other Infirm Persons : Cripples, chronic bronchitics and other classes 
of permanent invalids wiU, like blind persons, normally have been contributors 
in either Class I or II and will receive disability benefit on becoming infirm. 

Where infirmity starting before -working age prevents the person from entering 
a gainful occupation and therefore from qualifying for disability benefit 
provision wiU be made for national assistance in case of need. 

353. Application to Existing Cases : The application of the new rates of 
insurance payment to existing cases of disability, unemployment and widow- 
hood raises questions which may be answered differently for different forms of 
payment as foUows : — 

(1) In regard to industrial disability, it is proposed that all persons who, at 
the beginning of the scheme, are in receipt of weekly payments less than 
the industrial pension which they would have received under the scheme 
shall, if and when their disability has exceeded thirteen weeks in length, 
be granted the new rates (paras. 101-105). No contributions have been 
required for industrial disability benefit and pension in the past and no 
contribution conditions are proposed in future. 

(2) In regard to pensions it is proposed that existing pensioners, if and when 
they retire and give up work, shall receive contributory pensions 
according to the rising scale (para. 242). These pensioners wiUget 
pension above the rate for which they have contributed but subject 
to a new condition. 

(3) In regard to unemployment, which is assumed to be of a temporary* 
character, the new rat^ wiU apply as from the beginning of the scheme 
to aU persons who are unemployed thereafter. For persons whose 
unemployment is prolonged the benefit wiU be conditional on attendance 
at a training centre. 

(4) In regard to widows, the temporary widow’s benefit will apply only 
to deaths occurring after the beginning of the scheme. The guardian 
benefit will be available for persons widowed before the beginning of 

. the scheme. Existing widows without children will retain their present 
pensions. 

(5) The treatment of disabihty other than industrial raises questions which 
are both important and difficult. The numbers involved are large. 

In February 1942 there were about 425,000 persons in receipt of sickness i 
benefit and 375,000 persons in receipt of disablement benefit under the 
present scheme. The right line for treating these people in relation 
to the rest of the Social Insurance Scheme is not clear. In the past, 
when contributions and benefits have been raised, the new rates have i 
been applied automatically to aU the existing cases, but the increases 
of benefit were small, whereas in regard to sickness and disablement the 
difference of levels between the present scheme and the proposed 
scheme is great. Moreover, new classes are being brought into insurance. 
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Finally the pension rates are being raised, not at once, but over a 
period of years. To apply the new rates or disability automatically 
to all existing cases of sickness and disablement at the beginning of 
the scheme would have two effects which might cause criticism : 
(a) the new rates could not well be limited to the present contributory 
classes, so that it might become necessary to give high disability 
benefits to permanent invalids who have hitherto been outside any 
insurance scheme ; (b) many of the prolonged disability cases would 
be persons advanced in years and nearing the pension age. Under-the 
proposals for pension when they reach that age they will receive during 
the transition period not the full pension of 40/- joint or 24/- single, 
i.e. the same as disability benefit, but something which may be much 
less. Thus if a permanent invalid with a wife, now receiving 10/6 
a week as disablement benefit were raised to 40/- in 1945 at the age of 63, 
he would come back to 26/6 in 1947. It would obviously cause great 
trouble to put permanent invalids up for one or two years to the new 
rates, only to take them down again as soon as they reached pensionable 
age. These considerations suggest that the new scales of disability 
benefit unlimited in time should apply only to people who pay the 
initial qualifying contributions under the new scheme, and that persons 
who fail to qualify through being permanent invalids should be treated 
as prematurely pensioned, their disability benefit at any time being 
kept to the level of what they would get as persons retired on pension. 
The question, however, is difficult and calls for further examination 
of the numbers and classes of persons concerned, and of the method 
of distinguishing between those who are to be treated as permanent 
invalids on pension and those who may qualify for disability benefit. 

Compulsory Insurance Contributions 

354. Single Contribution : There will be a single weekly contribution 
for all purposes for each person, paid by affixing an insurance stamp to the 
appropriate insurance document, described as employment book for Class I, 
occupation card for Class II, security 'card for Class IV. This is subject to the 
following provisos : — 

{a) In addition to the contribution paid by insurance stamps there will 
be an industrial levy on employers in scheduled industries (para. 360), 

(&} Regulations may provide for payment of contributions in Classes 11 
and IV at intervals longer than a week. 

(c) Regulations may provide for a seduced contribution for periods of> 
employment for less than a week (para. 408 (d)). 

355. Class I Contribution : In Class I, the insurance stamp will be affixed 
to the employment book by the employer and will represent the joint contri- 
bution of employer and employee, the employee’s share being deducted from 
his wages or salary. 

356. Class II Contribution : Every person carrying on any occupation 
for gain, otherwise than by way of employment in Class I, will be required 
to hold an occupation card and to affix to this an insurance stamp representing 
his Class II contribution for each week that he holds the card unless he is 
exempted or excused under paras. 363-364. 

357. Class III Contribution : Contributions in respect of housewives, 
that is married women of working age, vdll be paid as part of their husband’s 
contributions, the contributions of all men being higher than those of women 
in order to provide part of the benefits of housewives. Housewives who also 
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undertake employment (Class I) or other gainful occupation (Class II) will 
have the choice of obtaining : 

(i) Ordinary employment books or occupation cards paying the fuk 
contributions and getting unemployment or disability benefit at reduced 
rates with maternity benefit ; 

or (ii) Exemption from their own contributions in the appropriate class, and 
getting only maternity benefit. 

A housewife working as an exempt person in Class I who is disabled by an 
industrial accident or disease will get disability benefit in the first instance at 
the reduced flat rate, but after 13 weeks will get industrial pension, so long 
as she is disabled. 

358. Class IV Contribution : Every person not holding an employment 
book, occupation card or housewife’s policy will be required to hold a security 
card and to affix to this an insurance stamp representing his Class IV contri- 
bution for each week, unless he is exempted under para. 363. 

359. No Exception for Pensionability of Occupation or Rate of Remuneration. 
There will be no exception from the obligation to contribute either for particular 
employments or occupations on the ground that they are regular or pensionable 
or for individuals on the ground that their remuneration or income exceeds a 
specified amount. 

360. Industrial Levy : In addition to the contribution for industrial 
accident and disease included as part of the employer’s share of the insurance 
stamp in every case in Class I, there will be a special levy on employers in 
industries scheduled as liable to materially more than the nofmal risks of 
industrial accident or disease, with a view to providing for two-thirds of the 
additional cost of disability in respect of those employments. The amount 
of the levy will depend upon the degree of risk in the particular employment 
and the employer’s pay-roll. 

361. State Contribution : In accordance with the proposals set out in 
Part IV, para. 279, the National Exchequer will make a contribution to the 
Social Insurance Fund, in addition to paying the whole cost of children’s 
allowances and national assistance, and the cost of treatment and rehabilitation 
subject to a grant towards this cost made from the Social Insurance Fund. 

362. Demarcation of Classes : Since no person will be expected or allowed to 
contribute in more than one insurance class at one time, provision must be made 
both for movement from one class to another and for persons who, wlflle remain- 
ing in their present class, take work which in the normal way would bring them 
into another class. Movement from" one class to another will mean obtaining 
the document appropriate to the new class by surrendering the insurance 
document already held. Where, without leaving his present class, a person 
takes work which would normallj’' bring him into another class, he will be able 
to obtain exemption from the Contribution of the other class. Many detailed 
points in regard to movement from class to class and demarcation of classes 
will be dealt with hy Regulations. The general principle is that, except 
in so far as exempted or excused for any of the reasons stated in paras. 363- 
364 and subject to the option for housewives in para. 357, every person of 
working age will make a contribution on a single document and will not make 
a contribution in more than one class. 

363. Exemption from Contributions : Exemptionmeans that, on application 
being made by him, an individual is allowed to escape contributions for which 
he would otherwise be liable. Exemption may be either for a fixed period or 
indefinite during continuance of tiie grounds of exemption. Exemption 
involves possession of an . insurance document marked as for exemption. 
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Except in the case of maternity benefit, contributions from which persons are 
exempted are not deemed to be paid by them for the purpose of satisfying 
contribution conditions for benefit. Exemption will be allowed 

(i) From Class I on the ground that the principal occupation is Class II 

* or Class III. In this case the insured person must present to the 
employer an employment book marked for exemption and the employer 

. must affix stamps for his share of the joint contribution ; 

(ii) From Class II on the ground that the principal occupation is Class I 

^ or Class III : 

(iii) From Class II or Class IV in any contribution year (or quarter) on the 
ground that total income in that year (or quarter) has been less than 
at the rate of £75 a year ; 

(iv) From contributions for pensions by persons over the age of 55 for men 
or 50 for women at the beginning of the scheme (say 1st July, 1944) 
who are not within the present pension contributory classes. 

Note. — The right to obtain exemption from Class II or Class IV 
contributions on the ground of total income below £75 a year is suggested 
in order to deal with the difficulty of enforcing contributions where there 
is no income obviously available to pay them. Some of those in Class 
II (street sellers and others) may be extremely poor ; some of those in 
Class IV may have no cash incomes of their own, but may merely receive 
support from a relative with whom they live. It is desirable nevertheless 
to secure Class IV contributions so far as possible in such cases, as the 
title to pension ; those who get unpaid domestic service from daughters 
or sisters who might otherwise be earning should pay the security contri- 
butions of these persons. Moreover, the bulk of persons in Class IV 
at any time (other than those permanently incapacitated) will have been 
or will be gainfully occupied at some other stage of their lives and will 
have made or will make contributions whose continuity should be main- 
tained as a qualification for pension. It is probably necessary to give 
the possibility of exemption where there really is no income to meet the 
contributions. But the income to be considered is total income, not the 
earnings in a particular gainful occupation. 

A further question in regard to exemption under this heading is 
whether the exemption should be total or from a part of the contribution 
only. All persons will receive medical treatment. It may be desirable 
to provide both for total exemption from contributions when the income 
is below a small minimum figure (or possibly for the National Exchequer 
in such cases to pay the contributions by wajf of assistance) and in 
other cases to provide for exemption only from that part of the 
contribution which is not required for medical treatment. The relatively 
small contribution for medical treatment would in effect become a 
registration fee. 

The grounds for tlie fourth type of exemption (from pension contri- 
butions in case of persons over 55 or 50 in 1944) are given in para. 242. 

In addition to the four types of exemption named above, provision 

♦ must be made for exemption from contributions or other suitable treat- 
ment in respect of persons in prisons or similar institutions. 

364. Excusal of Contributions : Excusal means that contributions to 
which a person would otherwise be liable are not required, and for the purpose 
of contribution conditions are deemed to have been made by him or on his 
behalf, although they have not in fact been made. Grounds of excusal are : — 

(i) From Class I contributions r certified uneniployment or disability, and 
maternity. 
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(ii) From Class II contributions ; certified disability after 13 weeks and I 

maternity. I 

(iii) From Class IV contributions ; receipt of widow’s or guardian benefit. I 

(iv) From all contributions : receipt of training benefit. 



365. Contribution Y ear and Benefit Y ear : Each class of insurance document 
—employment book, occupation card or security card — will be current for a 
contribution year ending July, and will be exchanged at the end of that year 
for a new document current for the next contribution year. Subject to further 
examination of the administrative problems involved, the benefit year for all 
benefits will run for twelve months from the 1st October,- and the claim’ of an 
insured person to be in full benefit for benefits, grants and allowances in that 
benefit year will depend upon the contributions made or excused in the pre- 
ceding contribution year. For a housewife the relevant contributions are 
those of her husband. 

366. Initial Qualifying Contributions : When the scheme is in full operation, 
no person will be able to obtain unemployment or disability benefit until he 
has paid 26 actual contributions, or to obtain disability benefit for more than 
52 weeks unless he has paid 156 actual contributions ; these conditions do not 
apply to disability due to industrial accident or disease for which there are 
no contribution' conditions. The qualifying contributions for pensions are 
explained in para. 242 dealing with the transition from the present pensions 
to the new scheme. No initial contribution conditions will be required for 
widows or guardian benefit. At the outset of the scheme, transitional 
Regulations will be required defining the extent to which contributions made 
under the present schemes shall be taken into account as qualification for, the 
new benefits. 

367. Conditions for Full Benefit : In order to be in full benefit during any 
benefit year for unemployment, disability, training, widow’s or guardian 
benefit, or any of the grants or allowances other than industrial or funeral 
grants, 48 contributions must have been paid or excused in the preceding con- 
tribution year by or in respect of the insured person. In order to be in full 
benefit for pension there must have been paid, or been excused, by or in 
respect of the insured person, contributions averaging not less than 48 a 
year throughout his working life since the beginning of the scheme. In general 
any person dependent on earnings ) 5 rill remain in full benefit, by certifying 
unemployment or disability when not earning. Only those who do not depend 
on their earnings are likely to be out of full benefit, e.g., seasonal workers or 
others taking work occasionally only and not continuously available for work. 
There may also be persons in Class IV who obtain exemption under para. 363 
or neglect contribution and persons coming to Britain late in life or leaving 
it for a time. The right to full maternity benefit will be governed by special 
conditions allowing contributions to count whether made by both parties or 
only by the employer, with . the insured woman having exemption ; the 
number of contributions required for full benefit is a matter for further 
consideration. The contributions required for full benefit in respect of funeral 
grant will be prescribed by Regulations, in accord with the general principle 
that the contributions to l?e taken into account are those of or in respect of 
the deceased person if of working age, and those of the responsible parent if 
the deceased person was below working age. The Regulations should make 
it easy for persons to keep in benefit by taking account of 'contributions paid 
or excused either in the past contribution year or over an average of thxee 





CQixtribution years, and the number of contributions required should be 
materially less than to qualify for unemployment or disability benefit. Subject 
to the exclusion from funeral grant of all persons who are over 60 at the 
beginning of the scheme, persons retired on pension will automatically be- on 
full benefit for funeral grant. The provisions of this paragraph, like those of 
the preceding paragraph will apply when the scheme is in full operation. 
Transitional Regulations will be required to define the extent to which con- 
tributions made under the present schemes shall be taken into account at the 
outset of the new scheme. 

368. Reduced Benefit : The benefit to be accorded to persons who are not 
on full benefit will be determined by Regulations appropriate to each type of 
benefit. In the case of unemployment, disability and maternity benefit, these 
Regulations may provide either for reducing the weekly rate of benefit or for 
reducing the period in respect of which- it can be drawn. ' In the case of pension 
the Regulations will provide either for postponing the date of retirement or 
reducing the rate of pension. In the case of funeral grant they will provide 
for reducing the amount of the grant, but for the reasons given in the preceding 
paragraph it will be rare for people not to be on full benefit. 

Note. — The Regulations in regard to title to pension may be different 
according as failure to be in full benefit is due to the claimant having 
been exempted from payment of contributions under paragraph 363 (iii)jo 
is due to some other cause. The Regulations should allow persons who 
have been exempted under paragraph 363 (iii) to f)ay the exempted con- 
tributions subsequently within a limited time, with a view to qualifying 
for pension. 


National Assistance 

fi69. Assistance as part of Security : Assistance will be available to meet 
all needs which are not covered by insurance. It must meet those needs 
adequately up to subsistence level, but it must be felt to be something less 
desirable than insurance benefit ; otherwise the insured persons get nothing 
for their contributions. Assistance therefore will be given always subject to 
proof of needs and examination of means ; it will be subject also to any 
conditions as to behaviour which may seem likely to hasten restoration of 
earning capacity. The cost of assistance will be met directly by the National 
Exchequer. But though distinct from social insurance national assistance 
will be combined with it in administration, as a minor but integral part of the 
work of the Ministry of Social Security. 

370. Transitional Scope of Assista7ite : In the transitional period for 
pensions before contributory pensions reach subsistence level, assistance 
pensions will be required in a considerable number of cases and will form a large 
part of the total work of assistance. 

371. Limited Permanent Scope of Assistance : The proposals in this 
Report (extending State insurance to new Classes, raising rates of benefit and 
prolonging the period of benefit) will make the permanent scope of assistance 
much less than that of public assistance and of the Assistance Board at present. 
Nevertheless there will remain a real, if limited, continuing scope for assistance 
covering the following main classes. 

(a) Persons failing to fulfil contribution conditions either because they 
have less than the qualifying minimum (para. 366) or because they 
never become fit for work, or because they are not in full benefit for 
unemployment, disability or pensions, or because being in Class II 
or Class IV they claim and obtain exemption on the ground of deficient 
total income (para, 363). 
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(b) Persons failing to fulfil conditions for benefit. The most important 
of these are likely to be (i) men disqualified for unconditional un* 
employment benefit through refusal of suitable employment, through 
leaving work without just cause, through dismissal for misconduct,, and 
(ii) those who are disqualified for conditional unemployment benefit 
by failure to attend a work or training centre. 

{c) Persons with abnormal needs in respect of diet, care and other matters. 

(d) Persons in need through causes not suitable for insurance, e.g., some 
forms of desertion or separation. 

372. XJnifieci Means Test: The three differing tests of needs and means 
which are now applied by separate authorities for non-contributory pensions, 
supplementary pensions and public assistance, wall be replaced by a test 
administered by a single authority on principles uniform in themselves, though 
taking account of the different problems which arise in relation to different 
classes of case. Giving of assistance involves consideration on the one hand 
■ of needs and on the other hand of the applicant's resources for meeting them. 
The needs of adult persons and of children should be based on estimates of 
what is necessary for subsistence on the principles discussed in paras. 193-232. 
For old persons it is reasonable to add a margin above the subsistence 
minimum, as is proposed in regard to contributory pensions by bringing them 
ultimately up to unemployment and disability benefit. Consideration of the 
applicant’s resources raises 'two questions : of the ownership of the resources 
to be taken into account and of the treatment of resources of different kinds. 
As regards the ownership of the resources to be taken into account, there 
appears to be no reason for disturbing materially, if at all, the settlement 
reached under the Determination of Needs Act, As regards the treatment of 
resources of different kinds, this matter is now dealt with partly by Statute, 
partly by Regulations, and partly by administrative discretion. It is 
suggested that, in future, it should be wholly a matter for Regulations to be 
made subject to the approval of both Houses of Parliament. Regulations 
have the advantage over Statute both that they can be amended more easily 
in order to provide for changed circumstances, and that they can be more 
detailed than Statutes. On the other hand, they have the advantage, as 
compared with administrative discretion, that the making of a new Regulation 
calls attention of all parties concerned to any additional rights that may 
be granted to them. Regulations are available to all officers, members of 
Appeal Tribunals and the public. They set standards to which administration 
must conform and they ensure reasonable consistency of treatment between 
one place and another and between one time and another. Under the 
Regulations it will be possible to make suitable considered allowance for 
capital, for eaniings, for war disability pensions, for social insurance benefits 
and pensions, and for other income. 

373. Cases of Special Difficulty : At the basis of any system of social 
security covering all those who comply with reasonable just conditions for 
insurance and assistance, there must be provision for a limited class of men 
or women who through weakness or badness of character fail to comply. 
In the last resort the man who fails to comply with the conditions for obtaining 
benefit or assistance and leaves his family without resources must be subject 
to penal treatment. 

374. Some Assistance Problems: On transfer of responsibility for assist- 
ance to a central authority it may be necessary to make some amendment of 
the present provisions as to (a) giving of assistance to persons on strike or 
ioqked-out ; (6) giving of assistance on loan with recovery thereafter ; (c) giving 
of assistance in kind. 
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Voluntary Insurance 

375. Scope for Voluntary Insurance : Compulsory insurance pro- 

vides, up to subsistence level, for primary needs and general risks. The. 
scope of voluntary insurance is two-fold : — 

{a) To go beyond subsistence level in meeting general risks, by adding to 
the amount of compulsory benefits ; 

{b) To deal v/ith risks and needs which, while sufficiently common for 
insurance, are not so common or uniform as to call for compulsory 
insurance. 

In so far as voluntary insurance meets real needs, it is an essential part 
of security ; scope and encouragement for it must be provided. The State 
can ensure this ncgat:\-ely, by avoiding so far as possible any test of means 
for its compulsory insurance benefits, and by limiting such benefits to sub- 
sistence and primary needs. The State can ensure this positively by regula- 
tion, by financial assistance or by itself undertaking the organisation of 
voluntary insurance. In considering the action of the State in regard to 
voluntary insurance, regard must be had to the e.xtent to which voluntary 
insurance has already developed in various fields and the different circum- 
stances under which it has developed. 

376. Encouragement of Thrift : Development of voluntary insurance and 
saving among persons of limited means is desirable also from another point 
of view. Material progress depends upon technical progress which depends 
upon investment and ultimately upon savings. If the distribution of the 
product of industry in any community is very unequal, savings come naturally 
either from the surplus income of the wealthy or from profits which are not 
distributed. If and in so fax as, after the war, incomes are distributed more 
equally than at present or the share of wages of the total product is increased, 
it is important that part of the additional resources going to wage-earners 
and others of limited means should be saved by them instead of being spent 
forthwith. Increase of means brings a corresponding increase of obligations, 
in this as in other respects. A continuation of the War Savings movement 
in one form or another after the war seems likely to be an essential measure 
of economic policy. The same purpose can, and should be, served by develop- 
ment of organs for voluntary insurance to supplement State insurance. 

377. Unemployment Insurance through Trade Unions : Voluntary insur- 
ance against unemployment is practically limited to Trade Unions, which, 
alone of all organisations other than the State with its Employment Exchanges, 
can te.st the genuineness of unemploymemt and availability of the insured 
person for work. Even within the Trade Unions, the sphere of voluntary 
insurance against unemployment is limited and it has shown no signs of 
growing. The number of wage-earners who by voluntary insurance now add 
anything substantial to what the State provides probably does not exceed 
one million. In the main, unemployment insurance must be compulsory, 
if it is to be effective. But under the existing unemployment insurance 
scheme scope and encouragement are afforded for voluntary insurance by 
arrangements under which Trade Unions giving their own benefit may act 
as agents for administering the State benefitt and receive a grant for adminis- 
trative expenses on this ‘account, 

378. Voluntary Insurance through Special Schemes : The Trade Union 
Schemes of out-of-work pay enable a limited number of skilled wage-earners 
to supplement their statutory unemployment benefit ; most of the insured 
'population make no such provision and have no easy means of doing so. 
Both on general grounds and in view of the extension of compulsorj*' insurance 
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to higher income ranges among non-manual workers, the possibility of extend- 
ing the opportunities for supplementary insurance against unemployment 
should be explored. One obvious way lies in the development of special 
schemes for particular industries as a means not of contracting out of com- 
pulsory insurance but of adding to it. The two special schemes already 
established, in the Insurance industry and in Banking and Finance, cannot, 
under the proposals made here, continue as alternatives to the general scheme. 
But they might continue for the purpose of adding to statutory benefit and 
of administering it with their own benefit under an arrangement with the 
Social Insurance Fund. The principle of giving statutory sanction to special 
schemes for supplementary benefit is already admitted, under Section 72 of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1935, though the powers given by that 
Section have not been used hitherto. In the actual special schemes for Insur- 
ance and for Banking it has been found possible to provide benefits exceeding 
those of the general scheme without any direct contribution from the 
employees or the State and a contribution from the employer of 2d. or 6d. a 
week. Half that sum would provide a very substantial supplementary benefit 
and justify the State in continuing to entrust insurance in these industries 
to the same agencies. If the organisation which has built up these two 
schemes could be directed successfully to such a new purpose, it might set a 
fruitful example to other industries. 

379. Friendly Benefits : Provision for sickness is the classic ground of 
voluntary insurance efforts in Britain. The registered Friendly Societies, in 
1939, had approved society membership of 5| million and expenditure on cash 
benefits for sickness in that year per head of this membership was practically 
equal to expenditure on sickness and disability per head of membership under 
the health insurance scheme ; that is to say, these 5| million members doubled 
by voluntary insurance the provision for sickness made for them by the 
State scheme. Sickness benefit given by Friendly Societies covers accidents 
also of all kinds ; other benefits — on death, on maternity, on old age and by 
way of deposit insurance — are provided on a substantial scale. The member- 
ship of the registered Friendly Societies has grown, since the introduction of 
national health insurance in 1911, but this growth has been steady rather 
than spectacular and these societies still cover not much more than a quarter 
of the total number for whom disability benefit is required. That proportion 
is too low to justify keeping compulsory disability benefit below subsistence 
level. It is large enough, however, to make it unnecessary for the State to 
take any action in regard to voluntary insurance against sickness, except to 
leave scope and encouragement for the Friendly Societies. One of the 
principal objects of the proposal te use Friendly Societies and Trade Unions 
giving friendly benefits as organs for the administration of State disability 
benefit is in order to encourage through these associations the greatest possible 
supplementation of State insurance by voluntary insurance in this field, 

380. Unregistered Friendly Societies : In addition to the registered Friendly 
Societies mentioned in the last paragraph, there exist innumerable unregistered 
Societies of every degree of permanence and financial stability. Some are 
large and firmly established institutions with Approved Societies attached 
to them ; others are fleeting. Little definite information as to the scale and 
methods of these societies is available since they come now under no official 
scrutiny, but figures collected by Mr. Rowntree for York suggest that, in 
numbers the membership of unregistered Friendly Societies is comparable to 
that^ of the registered societies. There appears to be good ground for 
requiring every society in whatever form which receives contributions with a 
view to providing payments in sickness or on death to be registered and to 
conform to statutory conditions. 



381- Superannuation Schemes : Provision for retirement additional to or 
exclusive of old age pensions is now made in many occupations as a whole 
(cml service, local government service, teaching” railway service, public 
utilities) and by innumerable individual firms. No special action by the State 
is called for, except that of making its own development of compulsory 
insurance for retirement gradual, so as to give time for any necessary rearrange- 
ments of the occupational and voluntary schemes. 

382. [Life and Endowment Insurance .*] The development of insurance for 
funeral expenses, _ against death generally and for endowment through the 
agency of Industrial Assurance Companies and Collecting Societies is discussed 
in Appendix D and under Change 23 in Part II. For reasons set out there it is 
proposed that there should be established under the general supervision of the 
Minister for Social Security an Industrial Assurance Board working not for 
f)rofit. This statutory corporation would have a monopoly of insurance with 
the use of collectors and would be authorised to undertake ordinary life 
assurance subject to a niaximTim of amount insured, say £300, in order to 
prevent its entry into the general field of life assurance. The Board 
wotild take over the bulk of the work of the existing Industrial Life Offices 
with their, staffs and would bring about economies, first by eliminating 
competition, second by encouraging payment of premiums otherwise than 
through collectors, third by limiting voluntary insurance so far as possible to 
insurance likely to be within the permanent means of the policy-holder. This 
proposal is bracketed, as desirable, but not essential. 

383. Loss of Independent Earnings : It appears impracticable to provide 
unemployment benefit generally, except where there is employment under 
contract of service. Independent earners of Class II will be able to obtain 
training benefit, if they need to change their occupation. For deficiency of 
earnings in their occupation, whether through seasonal fluctuations or through 
other causes, no general provision can be made, but the possibility of voluntary 
insurance, possibly with State aid, for particular sections of Class II peeds Ml 
exploration. It might become a function of the Industrial Assurance Board. 

384. Voluntary Continuation of Compulsory Insurance : Persons who pass 
out of compulspry insurance against sickness or for pensions, through change 
of occupation (from employment to independent earning or to no paid 
occupation) or through rising above the remuneration limit for non-manual 
workers, can now continue voluntarily in insurance will become unnecessary. 
These arrangements are used extensively, there being nearly 1 million voluntary 
contributors for health or pensions insurance. With the extension _ of 
compulsory insurance to Classes II and IV and the removal of the remuneration 
limit, they will become unnecessary, thou^ there will be problems of transition 
from the old system to the new system. Health service, retirement pensions 
and funeral grant will be available for all at all times in return for compulsory 
contributions. It may be argued that those who after contributing for dis- 
ability benefit in Class I or Class II give up gainful occupation late in life, 
but before retiring age, should be allowed to continue insurance for this benefit. 
The answer is that cash disability benefit, as distinct from medical treatment, 
is ‘compensation for earnings lost through disability ; in the case considered 
there are no earnings at the time when disability occurs. 

Administration 

385. Ministry of Social Security : The administration of the Han for 
Social Security as a whole, including social insurance, national assistance 
and voluntary insurance, will be undertaken by a Ministry of Social Security 
under a Cabinet Minister. The Ministry will establish a network of regional 
and local Security Offices for the administration of cash benefits and assistance, 


and for other work connected therewith. The Ministry of Social Security 
will not be re^onsible for medical treatment which will fall within the sphere 
of the Health Departments, but there will be a Joint Committee of the Ministry 
of Social Security and of ail Departments concerned in Health and Welfare 
for promotion of, measures designed tb prevent disease and reduce the burden 
.on the Social Insurance Fund. In the organisation of the Ministry two points 
will be regarded as of outstanding importance ; — 

{a) Decentralisation and close contact with local agencies of all kinds in 
dealing with the varied needs of insured persons ; 

(6) Selection and training of staff with special regard to their functions in 
serving the public and in understanding the human problems with which 
they wiU be concerned. 

386. Employment Service : The employment service of the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service will either be transferred to the Ministry of Social 
Security together with the administration of unemployment insurance, or, if 
retained as part of the functions of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, will be conducted at the local Security Offices. 

387. War Pensions : The relation of the proposed Ministry of Social 
Security to the Ministry of Pensions is a matter for further consideration. The 
Ministry of Pensions is essentially a Ministry of War Pensions concerned with 
providing compensation for disablement and death resulting from : — 

{a) Service during the war with the Armed Forces and their auxiliary 
services. 

(6) War injury sustained by members of the Mercantile Marine, P'ishing 
Fleets and Light Vessel Services. 

(c) War service injury suffered by members of Civil Defence Services. 

{i) War injuries sustained by the civil population. 

The Ministry of Pensions dates from the war of 1914-18 and the proposals 
made at various times since that war either to merge the administration of 
war pensions with some other department or to add to the Ministry of Pensions 
functions exercised by other departments, such as the administration of old age 
pensions by the Customs and Excise Department, have had no result. 
Importance is rightly attached by those interested in the fair treatment of 
men and women who have given war service to ensuring just and sympathetic 
consideration of claims based on lyar disabilities. This object has appeared 
in the past likely to be served best by having a separate Ministry. On the 
other hand, the clients of a Ministry of Pensions in the future will ail be clients 
or potential clients of the Ministry of Social Security. Merger of the two 
Ministries would have the advantage to the individual that, whatever his 
casualty, he would have to deal with one Ministry only for cash payments 
and it would facilitate adjustments between war pension payments, disability 
benefit, guardian benefit or retirement pension. It would avoid duplication 
of staff and would make easy adjustment of staff to the prospective gradual 
diminution of war pensions. Whether or not these possible advantages 
outweigh the reasons for maintaining a separate Ministry of War Pensions 
is a matter requiring full examination. A similar problem arises as to 
treatment. Assuming a comprehensive health and rehabilitation service 
organised by the health departments and the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, this service should presumably be available to and used for sufferers 
from war disability in preference to the setting up or maintenance of separate 
provision for them. 
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388. Register of t mitred Penvm : Social insurance involves keeping a 
register of each insured person and contributions and benefits. The total 
work involved will be much less than at present when such < records are 
kept separately for unemployment insurance and for each of the Approved 
Societies in respect of health insurance, in addition to records kept for 
workmen's compensation and pfensions. The question will arise whether this 
register should be kept centrally or should be decentralised into six or seven 
regional registers. There are advantages and disadvantages in each course. 

389. Social Insurance Fund : Ail compulsory insurance contributions will 
be paid into a Social Insurance Fund and all the benefits and other insurance 
payments will be paid from that Fund, Assistance will be paid from money 
provided by the Exchequer, The Social Insurance Statutory Committee 
described in the next paragraph will report periodically on the financial con- 
dition of the Fund and will have the duty and power of recommending 
changes of contribution and benefit with a view to adjusting the income of 
the Fund to its liabilities under the various accounts into w'hich the Fund 
will be divided. 

390. Social Insurance Statutory Committee : A Statutory Committee will 
be established for Social Insurance, on the lines of the Unemployment Insurance 
Statutory Committee, with the following powers : 

{a) Making of periodical reports on the financial condition of the Social 
Insurance Fund and each of its accounts and recommendations for 
changes of contribution and benefit in accord with such reports ; 

{h) Reporting on all Regulations and Orders before they are made, subject 
to power of the Minister fo bring Regulations and Orders into force 
provisionally for not more than six months pending the consideration 
by the Committee *, 

(c) Reporting on matter referred to them by the Minister ; 

{d) Reporting on the adequacy of the benefits for subsistence needs and 
recommending changes of benefit and contribution required to adjust 
benefit rates to changes in the value of money. 

Note. — ^T he first three of these powers, {a), (b), and (c), are the same as 

those of the Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee ; the last is 

additional. 

391. [Industrial Assurance Board] : The work of voluntary insurance, in 
so far as it is transacted directly on behalf of the State, will be conducted by 
an Industrial Assurance Board with independent fmjance and statutory powers 
subject to the general responsibility of the Minister [see paras. 181-192 and 
Appendix D). 

392. [A ffungenients with Friendly Societies] : While financially independent 
Approved Societies as administrators of compulsory cash benefits for sickness 
will disappear, societies giving friendly benefits of a substantial amount will 
be able under arrangements with the Ministry of Social Security to act as 
agents for paying out together their voluntary benefits and the benefits of the 
compulsory scheme, thus retaining an integral part in the administration of 
disability benefits and the advantage to the individual of getting his total 
cash provision in the case of disability from a single source. These arrange- 
ments, as is explained in paras. 66-69, will apply both to Friendly Societies 
and to Trade Unions giving friendly benefits. The making of such arrange- 
ments depends on the consent of the societies concerned. The proposal to 
make them is bracketed, as desirable but not essential {see para. 72). Existing 
arrangements with Trade Unions with regard to unemployment benefits will 
continue on the same lines. 
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393. Statutory Association$ in Scheduled Industries : In each of the 
industries scheduled as having materially more than the average industrial 
risk of accident or disease and in any other industries in which this appears 
desirable Statutory Associations of employers and employees will be estab- 
lished for the purposes set out in paras. 91-92. 

394. Appeal on Benefits : All decisions by, or on behalf of, the Ministry of 
Social Security on claims for benefit, in respect alike of amount and of conditions 
or period, wiU be subject to appeal to independent local tribunals analogous 
to the existing Courts of Referees with further appeal to an Umpire appointed 
by the Crown, whose decision will be final. The machinery will be local and 
informal and will be uniform for all claims, except possibly those for industrial 
pension and industrial grant {see para. 336 (c)). 

395. Appeals on Contributions : Determination by or on behalf of the 
Minister as to liability to contribution, including the class in which contribution 
shall be made, will similarly be subject to appeals to local tribunals consisting 
of Chairmen of the Courts of Referees with further appeal to the Umpire. 
The problem of the relation between decisions of the Umpire and the ordinary 
Courts of Law is a matter for further examination. 

396. Children’s Allowances : Some organisation will be needed for ad- 
ministering the proposed children’s allowances, that is to say, both for 
authorising the payments and for making them. For the reasons given in 
para. 424, the most appropriate department for this purpose appears to be 
the Ministry of Social Security, but the .Ministry should act in close co- 
operation with the authorities concerned for the welfare and the education of 
children. 

397. Advice to Citizens : One of the serious disadvantages of the present 
division of security functions between so many different agencies is the difficulty 
experienced by insured persons in understanding their rights and duties and in 
finding their way through the system to the proper authority to deal with their 
case. This, apart from the direct loss and delay to insured persons, leads some- 
times to unjustified resentment and sometimes to lack of interest. The 
social security system even when unified and simplified in the way proposed 
here must still be a machine with many parts and complications to deal with 
all the complexities of need and variety of persons. Citizens cannot be left 
to find out all about it by reading official pamphlets, however clearly they may 
be written. There should be in every local Security Office an Advice Bureau 
to which every person in doubt or difficulty can be referred and which will be 
able to tell him, not only about thp official provision for social security, but 
about all the other organs — official, semi-official and voluntary, central or 
local — ^which may be able to help him in his difficulty. 

398. Statistics and Intelligence : The Ministry of Social Security should 
have a Division of Statistics and Intelligence, under first-rate leadership and 
with adequate resources to make use not only of its own material but of the 
experiences of other countries in the same field. The Ministry should be able 
to make grants for the carrying out of research in all matters where further 
knowledge might reduce the burdens on the Fund. 

399. Loss of Office : Provisions will be required to prevent hardship in 
the case of persons employed in the administration of the present insurance 
schemes or the allied services who are displaced as a result of the changes 
made and for whom suitable alternative employment is not available. 

Note, — On balance, there is not likely to be any large immediate 
change in the total numbers of persons required to administer the unified 
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Plan for Social Security as compared with the numbers now employed in 
social insurance and allied services by the National Government, by Local 
Authorities or by other agencies, including Approved Societies, insurance 
companies, and indemnity associations. On the one, liand, extension 
of the scope of social security, through bringing in new classes into 
insurance and new benefits, will increase the total amount of work to be 
done. On the other hand, unification of administration and substitution 
of insurance for assistance will reduce the staff required fur the same 
amount of security. Ultimately the total numbers of staff needed will tend 
to fall rather than rise, but at first these two influences seem likely to offset 
one another. Social security under the new' system, w'hile it certainly 
involves no great increase in the number of officials, if any increase at all, 
is unlikely to involve making any large numbers of those now employed 
redundant at any early date. But some changes and transfers are inevit- 
able and it is essential that in making these changes for the common 
good the community should do justice to those whose livelihoods are 
affected by them. 

400. Loss of Business : Another problem is presented by the possible 
effects upon established businesses of , certain of the proposals in the 
Report, in particular those relating to workmen’s compensation and' to 
funeral grant. Supersession of the present scheme of workmen's com- 
pensation, whether by the proposals of the Report (Change 4 in 
paras. 77-105) or by any other form of converting into a social service, will 
make superfluous part of the business of those insurance companies which 
have undertaken employers’ liability. Acceptance of the proposal fur 
a funeral grant (Change 18 in paras. 157-160) may affect the business of 
industrial as.surance very considerably, whether the existing provisions of 
the Industrial Assurance Act of 1923 are left or are changed. Most of the 
offices undertaking industrial assurance will also be affected by the proposal 
to supersede the approved society system in its present form (Change 3 in 
paras. 48-76). This does not raise a case for compensation for loss of business, 
since the Approved Societies are independent bodies which cannot make a 
profit, but that, in practice, the change may affect the business of industrial 
assurance is clear. If the recommendation for conversion of industrial 
assurance into a public service (Change 23 in paras. 181-192) is adopted, all 
compensation questions affecting the Industrial Life Offices will be merged 
in the general problem of the terms on which they shall be replaced by an 
Industrial Assurance Board. In that case no important problems of com- 
pensation for loss of business will arise, ^xcept in regard to the proprietary 
companies now undertaking employers’ liabilit}^ insurance. This problem is 
limited in scale, since it affects only about 15 per cent, of the total paid as 
workmen’s compensation ; the rest is paid through mutual associations whose 
supersession may raise questions of compensating for loss of office, but will 
not raise questions of compensating for loss of business. It would be inappro- 
priate in this Report to make definite proposals as to the treatment of this 
problem, since it must be considered in relation to the general issue of com- 
pensation where action by the State affects private interests. The State cannot 
undertake to compensate individuals in every case for damage which they 
may suffer as a result of developments of State policy. To do so would involve 
compensating all those who were damaged by, say, a change of policy in regard 
to tariffs or in regard to the use of land for different types of building. All that 
can 'be done here is to indicate that there is a problem which will , call for 
consideration, in conjunction with other possible developments of State action,, 
and that in relation to the proposals of this Report this problem can be a 
comparatively small one. 





Single man or woman, aged 21 and upwards 

Single man or woman aged 18 — ^20 

Boys or girls 16 — 17 

Mamed woman gainfully occupied when herself 
on benefit 

Rdiremmi Pension {after transition period)* 

Man and not gainfully occupied wife (joint pension) 
Single man or woman, man with gainfully occupied 
wife, woman contributor with husband below 


Addition to basic pension for postponement, in 
respect of each year of postponement — 

On j oint pension 

On single pension 

Maternity Benefit (13 weeks) 

Married, woman gainfully occupied whether paying 
contributions or exempt, in addition to maternity 
grant 

Widow’s Benefit (13 weeks) 

Guardian Benefit* ... 

Dependant Allowance 

Dependant above age for children's allowance of 
person receiving unemployment, disability or 
training benefit 

Children's Allowance 

For each child when responsible parent is in 
receipt of any benefit or pension, and for each 
child after the first in other cases, allowances 
graded by age averaging ov& all children in 
addition to existing provision in kind. 

Industrial Pension 


A0f~ basic 


not more than £3 a 
week and not less than 
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Marriage 

Maternity 
Funeral * 

Adults 

Age 10-20 years 
Age 3-9 years 
Under 3 years 
Industrial 


Grants 

Up to £10 according 
to number of contri- 
butions. 

£ 20 . 

£ 10 . 

£ 0 . 

To be determined in 
accord with Regula- 
tions (para. 334), 


402. The rates for particular benefits are based on the following con- 
siderations ; — 


(a) There should be a uniform rate, joint and single respectively, for unem- 
ployment, disability and training and the basic rate for retirement 
pension should be the same as this. The joint rate should apply irrespec- 
tive of age ; the single rate should be lower for persons below 21 years 
of age than for adults. 

(5) For married women gainfully occupied, maternity benefit should be at a 
rate material!}^ higher than the single rate for unemployment or dis- 
ability, while unemployment and disability benefit should be materially 
below the single rate. These special rates should apply to all married 
women irrespective of age. 

(c) Widows.’ benefit during the period of re-adjustment should be materially 
above the single rate for unemployment or disability. 

(d) Guardian benefit should be such as to enable the widow, with allowances 
for every child, to have sufficient for subsistence without earning, 
and should be subject to reduction of a proportion of any earnings 
made by her. 

(<j) The addition to basic pension where retirement is postponed should be 
less than the full actuarial value of postponement, so that the advantage 
of postponement is shared between the contributor and the Social 
Insurance Fund. 

{/) The unemployment and disability benefit for boys and girls is put 1/- 
below the rate of, dependant allowance. This will mean that 1/- less 
is paid when boys and girls are themselves unemployed or sick than 
if they are dependants and the person upon whom they depend is 
unemployed or sick. The difference is not a matter of great importance, 
but is probably right, in view of the fact that boys and girls of this 
age will be living with older people and while those older people have 
earnings can be maintained in part from those earnings. When those 
earnings cease, there must be subsistence both for the dependent boy 
or girl and for the adult. 


* Funeral grant is not payable In respect of any person above age of 60 at beginning 
of scheme. 
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403. The provisional rates of weekly contribution suggested to secure the 
provisional scale of benefits are as follows 


Male 

Female 

Insured 

Employers 

Joint ' 

Insured 

Employers 

Joint 

Person 


Per-son 


4/3 

3/3 

7/6 

3/6 

2/6 

6/- 

3/6 

2/9 

t)/3 

3/- 

21- 

51- 

2/6 

2/6 

51- 

2/- 

21- 

41- 

-4/3 

— 

— 

3/9 


— 

3/6 


— 

3/- 


— 

2/- 

— 

— 

21- 

— 


3/9 


— 

31- 

— 

— 

3/- 


— 

2/6 

— 


1/6 




1/6 

■■ ~ 

— 


Class I 

Age 21 and upwards 

18-20 

16-17 

Class. II 

Age 21 and upwards 

15- 20 

16- 17 

Class IV 

Age 21 and upwards 

18-20 

16-17 

Note. — If the marriage grant is omitted, the contributions of insured 
females aged 21 and upwards and 18-20 in Classes I and II can be 
reduced in each case by 3d. 

404. Detennination of the relative, contributions for men and for women 
depends on considerations .explained by the Government Actuary in regard 
to the several benefits in paras. 18, 21 and 29 of his Memorandum. In respect 
of unemployment a change has been made from present practice, by charging 
the difference between the joint rate for man and wife and the single rate for 
a man wholly to the man’s contribution so as to increase the man’s contribu- 
tion relatively to that of the woman ; this principle has been applied also to 
disability on the introduction of joint benefit and dependant allowance. The 
general result is that, in spite of the equalisation of benefit rates for single men 
and single women, the total contributions proposed for men in the new scheme 
show a greater increase on present rates than the contributions for women. 
Thus the joint contribution for an adult man, which is now 44d,, is raised to 
90d,, that is to say to slightly more than double, while the joint contribution 
for an adult woman, which is now 37d., is raised to 72d., that is to say to rather 
less than double. The employee’s own contribution in the case of a man is 
raised as from 22d. to 51 d. ; in the case of a woman from 19d. to 42d. 

405. The contributions shown in para. 403 include contributions assigned 
for health and rehabilitation services as follows ; — 



Male 

Female 

Age 21 and upwards 

lOd. 

8d. 

18-21 ... 

8d. 

6d. 

16-18 

6d. 

6d. 


In Class I these contributions are divided approximately as to l|d. by the 
employer and the balance of 8^d. or 6|d. by the employee in the case of adults. 

In Classe.s 11 and IV the whole contribution is paid by the insured persons. 

It is contemplated that in virtue of these contributions, insured persons will 
receive for themselves and their dependants comprehensive medical treat- 
ment and post-medical rehabilitation services, including gendral, specialist, 
domiciliary and hospital treatment, and nursing and subsidiary services j 
without a chaxge for treatment. This, as stated, is subject to the further 
enquiry as to the finance and organisation of the health service suggested in 
para. 437. If, as a result of that enquiry, it were decided to require some 
additional pa 5 mient for hospital treatment, either by way of voluntary con- j? 
tributions or by a charge on treatment, the question would arise of amending 
the proposed contributions. 

406. * The rates of contribution suggested for boys and girls, partipularly 
in Classes 11 and IV, may need further consideration in the li^t of education^ 
policy. It is desirable that boys and girls should at an early stage be brought • 


into the Social Security Scheme, and become familiar with it, but exactly how 
they should be treated depends upon development of educational policy. 

407. The benefits and contributions suggested above relate to persons 
aged 16 and upwards. No specific proposals can be made in regard to boys 
and girls under 16 until educational policy is decided. The general principle 
is that up to 16 at least boys and girls should be considered from the educational 
standpoint. In so far as they work for gain, insurance contributions should 
be paid by them and their employers. Any payment of cash benefit to them 
should be combined with continued supervision and education. 

408. The general rates of benefit and contribution set out in paras. 401 
and 403 should be regarded as subject to investigation of the desirability and 
practicability of adjustment to special circumstances in the following cases : — 

(fj:) Provision of a lower rate of benefits (other than retirement and 
industrial pensions) and corresponding lower contribution in particular 
regions or occupations (paras. 214-215). 

(h) Provision of a higher rate of benefits (other than retirement and 
industrial pension) and corresponding higher contribution in London 
and in other regions where costs of living are exceptionally high (paras, 
214-215). 

(c) Different distribution of the joint contribution between employers and 
insured persons, increasing the employer’s share where either (a) a 
weekly rate of wage is below a certain level, or {b) the sum paid as 
wages from which deduction of the insured person’s contribution has to 
be made is below a certain point. 

{d) Pro\ision of a reduced contribution for a short period of employment 
e.g. for 2 days or 3 days only. 

(c) Provision of reduced contributions for persons working under contracts 
of apprenticeship. 

Practical examination of all these possibilities depends very largely upon the 
general level of benefit and contribution that may be determined finally. They 
are appropriate matters for investigation by a Committee analogous to the 
suggested Social Insurance Statutory Committee. 


PART VI 

• 

SOCIAL SECURITY AND SOCIAL POLICY 

409. Social security as used in this Report means assurance of a certain 
income. The Plan for Social Security set out in the Report is a plan to win 
freedom from want by maintaining incomes. But sufficiency of income is not 
sufficient in itself. Freedom from want is only one of the essential freedoms of 
mankind. Any Plan for Social Security in the narrow sense assumes a con- 
certed social policy in many fields, most of which it would be inappropriate 
to discuss in this Report. The plan proposed here involves three particular 
assumptions so closely related to it that brief discussion is essential for under- 
standing of the plan itself. These are the assumptions of children’s allowances, 
of comprehensive health and rehabilitation services, and of maintenance of 
employment. After these three assumptions have been examined, general 
questions- are raised as to the practicability of taking freedom from want as 
an immediate post-war aim and as to the desirability of planning reconstruction 
of the social services even in war. 



413. In addition to these two arguments, arising directly from considera- 
tions of social security, there are arguments arising from consideration of 
numbers of population and care of children. With its present rate of repro- 
duction, the British race cannot continue ; means of reversing the recent course 
of the birth rate must be found. It is not likely that allowances for children 
or any other economic incentives will, by themselves, provide that means and 
lead parents who do not desire children to rear children for gain. But children’s 
allowances can help to restore the bjrth rate, both by making it possible for 
parents who desire more children to bring them into the world without damaging 
the chances of those already born, and as a signal of the national interest in 
children, setting the tone of public opinion. As regards care of children, 
whatever possiWiities the future may hold of larger families than now, the 
small families of to-day make it necessary that every living child should receive 
the best care that can be given to it. The foundations of a healthy life must 
be laid^n childhood. Children''s allowances should be regarded both as a 
help to parents in meeting their responsibilities, and as an acceptance of new 
responsibilities by the community. 

414. The general principle of children’s allowances can by now be taken 
as accepted. But it is desirable to make suggestions as to the practical form 
of such allowances from the standpoint of social security. The main points 
to be settled relate to the source from which allowances should be paid, to the 
scale of allowances, to the children an respect of whom they should be paid, and 
to the authority which should administer them. 


Assumption A. Childken’s Allowances 

410. The first of three as.sumptions underlying the Plan for Social Security 
is a general scheme of children’s allow^ances. This means that direct provision 
for the maintenance of dependent children will be made by payment of 
allowances to those responsible for the care of those children. The assumption 
rests on two connected arguments. 


411. First, it is unreasonable to seek to guarantee an iiicome sufficient 
for subsistence, while earnings are interrupted by unemployment or disability, 
without ensuring sufficient income during earning. Social insurance should 
be part of a policy of a national minimum. But a national minimum for 
families of every size cannot in practice be secured by a wage system, whidi 
must be based on the product of a man’s labour and not on the size of his 
family. The social surveys of Britain between the two wars show' that in the 
first thirty years of this century real usages rose by about one-third without 
reducing want to insignificance, and that the want which remained was almost 
wholly due to two causes — ^interruption or loss of earning power and large 
families. 


412. Secorid, it is dangerous to allow benefit during unemployment or 
disability to equal or exceed earnings during work. But, without allowances 
for children, during earning and not-earning alike, this danger capnot be 
avoided. It has been experienced in an appreciable number of cases under 
unemployment benefit and unemployment assistance in the past. The main- 
tenance of employment — last and most important of the three assumptions 
of social security — ^will be impossible without greater fluidity of labour and 
other resources in the aftermath of war than has been achieved in the past. 
To secure this, the gap between income during earning and during interruption 
of earning should be as large as possible for every man. It cannot be kept 
large for men with large families, except either by making their benefit in 
unemployment and disability inadequate, or by giving allowances for children 
in time of earning and not-earning alike. 
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415. As to the source of children’s allowances, the view taken here is 
that they should be non-contributory, provided wholly out of taxation, and 
not to any extent out of insurance contributions. The considerations leading 
to this view are practical. First, the flat rate of contribution required for 
purposes which should be contributory is about as high as it seems right to 
propose ; flat insurance contributions are either a poll-tax or a tax on employ- 
ment, justifiable up to certain limits, but not capable of indefinite expansion. 
Second, the provision for children should clearly be made to some extent in 
kind. Though, on the view taken here, children's allowances should be given 
mainly in cash, the amount of cash at any time must be adjusted to the provision 
in kind and this adjustment can probably be made more easily, if the cost of 
allowances is provided from the State than if it forms part of a contributory 
system. Both these are practical grounds. On principle, it is possible to 
argue either way. It can be said, on the one hand, that children's allowances 
should be regarded as an expression of the community’s direct interest in 
children ; it can be argued on the other hand that children are a contingency 
for which all men should prepare by contributions to an insurance fund. 
As it is possible to argue on each side in principle, it might be provided in 
practice that the cost of allowances should be shared. It is in fact proposed 
below that the first child in each family should be omitted from allowances, 
while the responsible parent is earning, so that the financial burden of every 
family is shared between the State and the parents. This involves providing 
an allowance for the first child whenever the responsible parent is not earning, 
that is to say providing an allowance for the first child, to be added to unem- 
ployment, disability and guardian benefits. Even if the other allowances 
are provided wholly by the State, the cost of allowances for the first child 
might well be charged to the Social Insurance Fund, as the cost of the children’s 
allowances now given in unemployment insurance are charged to the Un- 
employment Fund. On the whole, it appears better to put the whole cost of 
children’s allowances, both when the parent is earning and when he is not 
earning, upon the National Exchequer, that is to say to make children's 
allowances non-contributory. The allowances, though non-contributory, 
may be administered by the Ministry of Social Security. The cost of them 
should be provided, not from the Social Insurance Fund, but by special 
Exchequer grant. 

416. As to the scale of children's allowances, in paras. 226-228 the 
allowances required to meet in full the needs of children of various ages for 
food, clothing, fuel and light are put at figures yielding an average over 
children of all ages of 7/- a week at 1938 prices. In para, 232, allowing on the 
one hand for an increase of prices after the war, and, on the other hand, for the 
provision already being made for children through school meals and supply of 
free or cheap milk, an average rate of allowance of 8/- per week per child in 
addition to existing provision is suggested. It does not follow that a cash 
allowance on this scale should be paid in respect of every child. Two con- 
siderations may be urged against such an inference. 

417. First, it can be argued that the allowances for children should be 
regarded only as a help to parents and not as relieving them entirely of financial 
responsibility. There is substance in this argument. To give full subsistence- 
allowances for all the children of a man or woman at work may be described 
as wasteful and certainly cannot be described as a measure indispensable 
for the abolition of poverty ; very few men's wages are insufflcient to cover 
at least two adults and one child. When the responsible parent (that is to 
say the parent on whom the children depend) is earning, there is no need to 
aim at allowances relieving the parent of the whole cost of the children. On 
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the view taken here, it would be wrong to do so — an unnecessary and 
undesirable inroad on the responsibilities of parents. That is to say, in any 
system of children’s allowances, the cost of maintaining children should be 
shared between their parents and the community. This can be done in two 
ways — either by making an allowance for each child which is less than the cost 
of maintenance, or by making no allowance for one child in each family and 
a larger or full allowance for each of the other children. The second way 
is the better and is adopted here, as making a large reduction in the cost of 
allowances to the community with no hardship to parents, and as increasing 
the proportion of the total cost borne by the community as the size of the 
family increases ; this makes the allowances more effective in preventing 
want and increases wdiatever influence they may have in encouraging large 
families. 

418. Second, it can be argued that, whatever experts may say, every mother 
of six knows that six children do not cost six times as much as one child to feed, 
clothe and warm. Admitting that one child for these purposes will need 7/- 
at 1938 prices (say 9/~ at provisional post-war rates), 42/- for a family of six 
(54/-" at post-war rates) may appear excessive. It is not easy, indeed, to see 
in the foregoing calculations just where substantial reduction of cost per head 
for a number of children can be justified. Out of the 7/- pre-war average, 
5/11 is for food according to a personal dietary ; there may be less waste in a 
large family, but the 5/11 includes nothing for waste or inefficiency in buying. 
The 3d. for fuel has been reached as one-sixth of the recorded difference 
between two-person and eight-person households. The lOd. for clothing 
offers a real but small field for economy in large families, by passing clothing 
from one to another. But against this, the 7/- average takes no account of 
rent. If having many children makes it possible to reduce slightly the cost 
of food, clothing and fuel for each child, it can hardly fail to add to the rent. 
It is probably true that few, if any, parents of large families spend four times 
as much on essentials for four children as they spend for one, or six times as 
much on six children as they spend for one. But that may be because very 
few people are able to afford to do so out of incomes which are in no Way 
related to the number of children. 

419. The first of these two arguments, accordingly, is accepted here and 
the second is rejected. It is proposed, on the one hand, that there should be 
no allowance for the first child in each family when the responsible parent is 
earning. It is proposed, on the other hand, that for each of the other children, 
and for the first child also when the responsible parent is on benefit or pension, 
there should be an allowance additional to the present provision in kind at the 
average rate of 8/- a week. The practical effect of this will be that when the 
parent is earning there will be no allowance in a family with one child only 
and that, as the size of the family increases, the average allowance for each 
child will increase in accordance with the following scale : — 


No. of children 

Weekly allowance 

Average weekly 

in family 

fer family 

allowance per child 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

2 

8/- 

4/- 

3 

16/- 

5/4 

4 

24/- 

6/- 

5 

32/- 

6/5, 

6 

40/- 

6/8 


420. Assuming an allowance of 8/- a week per child, omission of one 
fchild when the parent is earning reduces the total cost of allowances by nearly 
£100,000,009 a year, as compared with the cost of including all children at all 
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times. It would be possible to c^rry this method of sharing the total cost of 
the family between the community and the parents a stage further, either by 
omitting the second child as well as the first, or by giving less than the full 
allowance for the second child. To give 4/- a week in place of 8/- for the 
second child when the responsible parent was earning would save a further 
^ £23,000,000 a year in the cost of the allowances. But, apart from the un- 

desirability of decreasing the provision for children, this plan is open to the 
objection that it narrows still further the gap between earnings and income 
during interruption of earnings. It would mean that a man with two children 
^ or more would receive 12/- in respect of those children when on benefit or 
pension, which he would not be receiving when earning, so that, unless his 
wages were at least that amount above his benefit or pension, he would not 
be better off when earning than when unemployed or sick. 

421. The allowance proposed. for the second and subsequent children 
when the responsible parent is earning, and for all children when the responsible 
parent is not earning, has been put at an average of 8/- a week at provisional 
post-war rates, in addition to existing provision in kind. In practice, the 
allowances should not be uniform but graded by age, since the needs of children 
increase rapidly with age. In practice, also, the sum to be given in cash 
at each age must have regard to the provision in kind at each age. On the 
view taken here, it would not be desirable to attempt to replace cash allowances 
for children wholly or even largely by provision in kind. The principle of 
social policy should not be to remove aU responsibilities from parents, but to 
help them to understand and to meet their responsibilities. But there may 
prove to be good reasons for a considerable extension of provision in kind, 
and this may affect differently the cash allowance required at different ages. 
It is not possible here to do more than indicate at 8 /~ per week the average 
additional allowance proposed in cash or in kind. 

422. As to the children in respect of whom allowances should be paid, 
the simplest plan is to make them universal, subject to the omission of the 
first child when the parent is earning. Little money can be saved by any 
reasonable income limit. In so far as it appears that children’s allowances 
to all families irrespective of their means would mean giving money to 
prosperous people without need, this can be corrected by an adjustment of 
the rebates of income tax now allowed for children. This does not mean 
that children’s allowances should replace tax rebates. The problems of 
taxation and of allowance are distinct and involve different considerations. 

423. The allowances should continue so long as the child is in approved 
full time education, up to the age of 16. ^The suggestion sometimes made that 
allowances should continue during the first six months or year of earning, on 
the ground that the initial earnings may be insufiicient, is open to the objection 
that it involves a subsidy to juvenile wages and would tend to keep them 
down. With the growing shortage of juvenile labour in relation to adult 
labour the wages of the former are likely to rise and should need no subsidy. 

424. As to the administration of children’s allowances, however the 
allowances are actually paid — ^weekly or monthly, by post or in person — thpe 

*■ must be some Department with offices in every locality prepared to receive 
claims and authorise them and to control the payment. The Ministry of 
Social Security proposed in this Report appeal's the obvious organ for this 
purpose, even if the allowances are universal. If they are limited to children 
^ after the first, so that allowance for the first child must be added to benefits 
in unemployment or disability, the case for using the Ministry of Social Security 
is strengthened. The only alternative appears to be to use the agencies for 
dealing with childhood — ^welfare centres for those under five and the schools 
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for the school-children. Cash allowances for children would thus become part 
of the system for care of youth. In principle there is soniething to be said 
in favour of this. But it is not clear that the administrative machinery for 
such a plan will be available. The natural plan is to leave the cash payments 
to the Ministry of Social Security and the care and supervision of children 
to the authorities concerned with health and education, with arrangements 
for central and local co-operation between them. 

425. The practical conclusions emerging from this discussion are : 

(1) Financial provision should be made for children’s allowances at the 
cost of the Exchequer in respect of all children other than the first 
child when the parent is earning, and of the first child in addition during 
interruption of earning. 

(2) The average amount of such allowances should be 8/- a week in addition 
to the existing provision in kind. The actual allowance should be 
graduated according to the age of the child. In so far as provision in 
kind is extended beyond its present scale, the cash allowances should 
be reduced. 

(3) The cash allowances should be administered by the Ministry' of Social 
Security. 

Assumption B. Comprehensive Health and Rehabilitation Services 

426. The second of the three assumptions has two sides to it. It covers 
a national health service for prevention and for cure of disease and disability 
by medical treatment ; it covers rehabilitation and fitting for employment by 
treatment which will be both medical and post-medical. Administratively, 
realisation of Assumption- B on its two sides involves action both by the depart- 
ments concerned with health and by the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service. Exactly where the line should be drawn between the responsibilities 
of these Departments cannot, and need not, be settled now. For the purpose 
of the present Report, the two sides are combined under one head, avoiding 
the need to distinguish accurately at this stage between medical and post- 
medical work. The case for regarding Assumption B as necessary for a 
satisfactory system of social security needs little emphasis. It is a logical 
corollary to the payment of high benefits in disability that determined efforts 
should be made by the State to reduce the number of cases for which benefit 
is needed. It is a logical corollary to the receipt of high benefits in disability 
that the individual should recognise the duty to be well and to co-operate in 
all steps which may lead to diagnosis of disease in early stages when it can 
be prevented. Disease and accidents must be paid for in any case, in lessened 
power of production and in idleness, if not directly by insurance benefits. One 
of the reasons why it is preferable to pay for disease and accident openly 
and directly in the form of insurance benefits, rather than indirectly, is that this 
emphasises the cost and should give a stimulus to prevention. As to the 
methods of realising Assumption B, the main problems naturally arise under 
the first head of medical treatment. Rehabilitation is a new field of remedial 
activity with great possibilities, but requiring expenditure of a different order 
of magnitude from that involved in the medical treatment of the nation. 

427. The first part of Assumption B is that a comprehensive national 
health service will ensure that for every citizen there is available whatever 
medical treatment he requires, in whatever form he requires it, domiciliary or 
institutional, general, specialist or consultant, and will ensure also the provision 
of dental, ophthalmic and surgical appliances, nursing and midwifey and 
rehabilitation after accidents. Whether or not payment towards the cost 



of the health service is included in the social insurance contiibution, the service 
itself should 

(i) be organised, not by the Ministry concerned with social insurance, hot 

by Departments responsible for the health of the people and for positive 
and preventive as well as curative measures ; 

(ii) be provided where needed without contribution conditions in any 
individual case. 

Restoration of a sick person to health is a duty of the State and the sick 
person, prior to any other consideration. The assumption made here is in 
accord with the definition of the objects of medical service as proposed in the 
Draft Interim Report of the Medical Planning Commission of the British 
Medical Association : 

" (a) to provide a system of medical service directed towards the achievement 
of positive health, of the prevention of disease, and the relief of sickness ; 

{b) to render available to every individual all necessary medical services, 
both general and specialist, and both domiciliary and institutional.” 

428. Most of the problems of organisation of such a service fall outside 
the scope of the Report. It is not necessary to expre.ss an opinion on such 
questions as free choice of doctor, group or individual practice, or the place of 
voluntary and public hospitals respectively in a national scheme. It is not 
necessary to express an opinion on the terms of service and remuneration of 
doctors of various kinds, of dentists and of nurses, except in so far as these 
terms may affect the possibility of diminishing and controlling sickness and 
so may affect the finances of the Social Insurance Fund. Once it is accepted 
that the administration of medical treatment shall be lifted out of social insur- 
ance to become part of a comprehensive health service, the questions that 
remain for answer in -this Report are, in the main, financial. Shall any part 
of the cost of treatment, and if so what part, be included in the compulsory 
insurance contribution ? But, though that question is in itself financial, the 
answer to it may affect the organisation of the service and may therefore depend 
in part upon .views as to organisation, 

429. In dealing with this financial question, it is de.sirable to consider 
separately domiciliary treatment, institutional treatment, special services like 
dental and ophthalmic treatment, and suKsidiary services such as supply of 
medical or surgical appliances, nursing and convalescent homes, 

430. Domiciliary treatment i.s now paid for by persons subject to health 
insurance, for themselves by compulsory contributions, for dependants either 
by a charge for treatment when it is gi^ion or more rarely by voluntary contri- 
bution through associations for public medical service. There is no obvious 
reason, apart from a desire to keep the insurance contribution as low as possible, 
why insured persons should be relieved of this burden wholly, in order that 
they may bear it as tax-payers. If importance attaches to preserving the 
contributory principle for cash benefit, it attaches also to contribution for 
medical treatment. There appears to be a case for including part of the 
cost of domiciliary treatment in the insurance contribution. This means 
that a proportion of the receipts of the Social Insurance Fund would be paid 
by the Fund to the health departments as a grant towards the cost of the 
medical service. The administration of this money would rest with the health 
departments. 

431 . But one consequence of this suggestion has to be noted. The Report 
proposes a compulsory social insurance scheme without income limits. Its 
contributing Classes I, II and IV, though they pay different contributions 
according to the cash benefits for which they insure, are not income classes ; 
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each contains rich and poor. Any contribution for medical treatment must 
apply to all these classes, to every one in each of them, and must cover their 
dependants in Class III (Housewives) and Class V (Children). If a contri- 
bution for medical treatment is included in the insurance contribution, 
contributions will cover not ninety per cent, of the population (the present 
insured persons and their dependants), as is assumed in the Draft Interim s 
Report issued by the Medical Planning Commission, but one hundred per 
cent, of the population. This -will not, of itself, put an end to private practice. 

Those who have the desire and the means will be able to pay separately for 
private treatment, if the medical service is organised to provide that, as they , 
may pay now for private schooling, though the public education system is 
available for all. But no one will be compelled to pay separately. The possible 
scope of private general practice wiU be so restricted thatit may not appear 
worth while to preserve it. If, therefore, it js desired to preserve a substantial 
scope for private 'practice and to restrict the right to service without a charge 
on treatment to persons below a certain income limit, it will not be possible 
to include a payment for medical service in an insurance contribution which 
all are required to pay irrespective of income. 

432. Institutional treatment is not included in the present health 
insurance contribution except to a small extent as an additional benefit. 

It is obtainable by any citizen in a public hospital subject to recovery of the 
cost, that is to say to payment according to his means, or free if he has no 
means. It is obtainable in a private hospital, as a rule either in virtue of 
previous voluntary contribution through a hospital contributory scheme or on 
payment according to means as agreed with the hospital almoner. The 
growth of hospital contributory schemes in the years just before this war has 
been remarkable. They are stated to cover now more than 10,000,000 wage 
earners and they produce more than ^6,500,000 a year for the voluntary 
hospitals ; the cost of collecting this money is put at about six per cent. ; 
in London and some other parts of the country contribution to a Hospital 
Saving Association qualifies the contributor for free treatment either in a 
voluntary hospital or in a public hospital as may best suit his case. The 
Ministry of Labour Family Budgets in 1937-38 showed an average payment 
to hospital saving associations of 3|^d, a week in every industrial household 
and 3d. a week in every agricultural household. British people are clearly 
ready and able to pay contributions for institutional treatment. Should a 
payment for this purpose be included in the compulsory insurance contribution, 
and be passed on as a grant from the Social Insurance Fund to the health 
departments towards the maintenance of the institutions ? The answer to 
this financial question, like the answer to the similar question as to domiciliary 
treatment, involves problems of organisation as well as finance. If a payment 
for institutional treatment is included in the compulsory insurance contribution, 
there will be little or nothing left for which people can be asked to contribute 
voluntarily, and an important financial resource of the voluntary hospitals 
will come to an end. It will then be for the health departments to use the 
grant that they wiU receive from the Social Insurance Fund in whatever way 
best fits their hospital policy. If it is not included, people of limited means 
win have the choice, as at present, of contributing voluntarily beforehand 
or of paying at the time of treatment, according to means. 

433. The main considerations relevant to the choice between these 
alternatives are : 

(i) The importance of securing that suitable hospital treatment is available 
for every citizen and that recourse to it, at the earliest moment when 
it becomes desirable, is not delayed by any financial considerations. 

From this point of view, previous contribution is the ideal, better even 



than free service supported by the tax-payer. People will take what 
they have already paid for without delay when they need it, and they 
pay for it more directly as contributors than as tax-payers. But it 
can be argued that, under the present system, people do not in practice 
delay taking hospital treatment when they, need it ; their general 
practitioner will advise going to hospital, as soon as it becomes necessary, 
and if they are not voluntary contributors they will be asked to pay 
only according to their means. It is possible that the main practical 
reasons which now delay recourse to hospital after it has become 
desirable arc not difficulties about paying for the treatment, but either 
(a) deficiency of accommodation or (&) unwillingness or inability to give 
up work or household duties in order to be treated. A suggestion for 
meeting the last-named difficulty is made in para. 344, 

(ii) Hospital policy, particularly in relation to the place of voluntary 
hospitals, the terms of service and pay of their staffs, and the desirability 
or the reverse of allowing arrangements whereby individuals, whether 
through membership of a voluntary association or by special payment, 
can get choice of specialists or hospitals or special treatment in them. 

(iii) Financial policy, and particularly the question of the optimum size 
of the insurance contribution and of the Security Budget in relation 
to the ordinary budget. 

434. A minor question in the relations of the spcial insurance scheme 
and the finance of hospitals is whether persons in receipt of disability benefit, 
on entering an institution, should be required to make any payment towards 
the cost of their board as " hotel expenses.” With the small benefits provided 
by national health insui'ance hitherto, this question could hardly be raised. 
But, if the social insurance scheme is to provide benefits in future designed to 
cover the food and fuel requirements of the insured person and his dependants, 
it may appear reasonable that, while such a person is getting his food and 
fuel in a hospital and not in his home, the money provided for that purpose 
should be directed to the hospital. The point is not perhaps of great -import- 
ance to the finance of institutional treatment ; a sum of (say) 10/- a week is 
the most that could fairly be regarded as saved in the home by the temporary 
absence of the insured person in hospital. But if it appears equitable to make 
such a charge, it may be expedient to make it, if only in order to avoid making 
it appear profitable to the patient to stay in the hospital when he could go 
home. 

435. Dental and ophthalmic treatment and appliances are now over- 
whelmingly the most popular of the ^additional treatment benefits under 
national health insurance. That is to say, They are being paid for in part by 
compulsory contributions and for the rest mainly by a charge when treatment 
is given. There is a general demand that these services should become statu- 
tory benefits available to all under health insurance. There appears to be 
ground for regarding a. development of preservative dental treatment as a 
measure of major importance for improving the health of the nation. This 
measure involves, first, a change of popular habit from aversion to visiting the 
dentist till pain compels into readiness to visit and be inspected periodically ; 
it involves, simultaneously with creation by these means of a demand for a 
larger dental service, the taking of steps to organise a larger supply of the 
service. That the insurance title to free dental service should become as 
universal as that to free medical service is not open to serious doubt. The 
only substantial distinction which it seems right to make is in the supply 
of appliances, To ensure careful use, it is reasonable that part of the cost of 
renewals of dentures should be borne by the person using them. This might 
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possibly be extended to the original supply. The same holds true of optical 
appliances. 

436. Surgical appliances, convalescent homes and nursing are less widely 
provided as additional benefits, but are essential to a comprehensive health 
service. Decision as tb making these subsidiary services contributory or 
non-contributory for the individual depends on the line taken in regard to the 
major problems of domiciliary and institutional treatment. It is reasonable 
that insured persons should contribute something for such services, as they 
have shown themselves able and willing to do in the past ; in regard to 
appliances of all kinds, the terms of supply and renewal must be such as to 
give an incentive to careful use. But it would be anomalous to require 
compulsory contributions for special and subsidiary purposes, if the main ser- 
vices were non-contributory. 

437. This review of some of the problems involved in establishing a 
comprehensive medical service makes clear that no final detailed proposals, 
even as to the financial basis of this service, can be submitted in this Report. 
It suggests the need for a further immediate investigation, in which the finance 
and the organisation of medical services can be considered together, in 
consultation with the professions concerned and with the public and voluntary 
organisations which have established hospitals and other institutions. From 
the standpoint of social security, a health service providing full preventive and 
curative treatment of every hind to every citizen without exceptions, without 
remuneration limit and without an economic barrier at any point to delay 
recourse to it, is the ideal plan. It is proposed accordingly that, in the con- 
tributions suggested as part of the Plan for Social Security, there shall be 
included a payment in virtue of which every citizen will be able to obtain 
whatever treatment his case requires, at home or in an institution, medical, 
dental or subsidiary, without a treatment charge. It is proposed that the sums 
derived from these payments shall be transferred to the Department or 
Departments concerned with the organisation of the health service to meet 
part — it can only be part — of the total cost. But these proposals are pro- 
visional only, subject to review, in the light of the further enquiry suggested, 
in which organisation and finance can be dealt with together. The primary 
interest of the Ministry of Social Security is not in the details of the national 
health service or in its financial arrangements. It is in finding a health service 
which will diminish disease by prevention and cure, and will ensure the careful 
certification needed to control payment of benefit at the rates proposed in this 
Report. 

438. Assumption B covers not only medical treatment in all its forms, 
but also post-medical rehabilitation. ^In regard to the latter, as in regard to 
the former, it would be inappropriate here to discuss details of organisation. 
During the preparation of this Report, the practical problems of rehabilitation 
have been under consideration by the Departments concerned and it is hoped 
that practical measures will follow. Rehabilitation is a continuous process 
by which disabled persons should be transferred from the state of being 
incapable under full medical care to the state of being producers and earners. 
This process requires close co-operation between the health departments 
and the department concerned with employment, that is to say, the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service. Whether this co-operation can be secured 
best by the setting up of an executive organ representative of both sides or by 
allocation of specific duties to each department, is a problem of departmental 
organisation on which it would be inappropriate here to express an opinion. 
It is sufficient to put forward three general propositions : — 

{a) that rehabilitation must be continued from the medical through the 
post-medical stage till the maximum of earning capacity is restored and 
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that a service for this purpose should be available for ail disabled 
persons who can profit by it irrespective of the cause of their disability. 

(b) That cash allowances to persons receiving rehabilitation service should 
be the same as training benefit, including removal and lodging allowances 
where required. 

(c) That the contributions paid by insured p.ersons should, as in the case 
of medical treatment, qualify them for rehabilitation service without 
further payment, 

439. It will be consistent with the proposals made here to include part of 
the cost of post-medical rehabilitation of men injured in scheduled hazardous 
industries in the industrial levy of these industries, that is to say, to add a 
contribution towards the cost of this service to the amount of the levy (see 
paras. 279 (iii) and 360). 

Assumption C. Maintenance of Employment 

440. There are five reasons for saying that a satisfactory scheme of social 
insurance assumes the maintenance of’ employment and the prevention of 
mass unemployment. Three reasons are concerned with the details of social 
insurance ; the fourth and most important is concerned with its principle ; 
the fifth is concerned with the possibility of meeting its cost. 

First, payment of unconditional cash benefits as of right during unem- 
ployment is satisfactory provision only for short periods of unemployment ; 
after that, complete idleness even on an income demoralises. The 
proposal of the Report accordingly is to make unemployment benefit 
after a certain period .conditional upon attendance at a work or training 
centre. But this proposal is impracticable, if it has to be applied to men 
by the million or the hundred thousand. 

Second, the only satisfactory test of unemployment is an offer of 
work. This test breaks down in mass unemployment and makes necessary 
recourse to elaborate contribution conditions, and such devices as 
the Anomalies Regulations, all of which should be avoided in a satis- 
factory scheme of unemployment insurance. 

Third, the state of the labour market has a direct bearing on rehabilita- 
tion and recovery of injured and sick persons and upon the possibility 
of giving to those suffering from partial infirmities, such as deafness, 
the chance of a happy and useful career. In time of mass unemployment 
those who are in receipt of compensation feel no urge to get well for idle- 
ness. On the other hand, in time of*active demand for labour, as in war, 
the sick and the maimed are encouraged to recover, so that they may be 
useful. 

Fourth, and most important, income security which is all that can be 
given by social insurance is so inadequate a provision for human happiness 
that to put it forward by itself as a sole or principal measure of recon- 
struction hardly seems worth doing. It should be accompanied by an 
announced determination to use the powers of the State to whatever 
extent may prove necessary to ensure for aU, not indeed absolute continuity 
of work, but a reasonable chance of productive emplo)nnent. 

Fifth, though it should be within the power of the community to bear 
the cost of the whole Plan for Social Security, the cost is heavy and, if -to 
the necessary cost waste is added, it may become insupportable. Unem- 
ployment, both through increasing expenditure on benefit and through 
reducing the income to bear those costs, is the worst form of waste. 
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441 . Assumption C does not imply complete abolition of unemployment. 
In industries subject to seasonal influences, irregularities of work are inevitable ; 
in an economic system subj ect to change and progrps, fluctuations in the fortunes 
of individual employers or of particular industries are inevitable ; the possi- 
bility of controlling completely the major alternations of good trade and 
bad trade which are described under the term of the trade cycle has not been 
established ; a country like Britain, which must have exports to pay for its 
raw materials, cannot be immune from the results of changes of fortune or of 
economic policy in other countries. The Plan for Social Security provides 
benefit for a substantial volume of unemployment. In the industries now 
subject to unemployment insurance, the finance of the Unemployment Fund 
has been based by the Unemplo 5 mient Insurance Statutory Committee on 
the assumption of an average rate of unemployment through good years and 
bad of about 15 per cent. In framing the Social Security Budget in Part IV 
of this Report, it has been assumed that, in the industries now subject to 
insurance, the average rate of unemployment will in future be about 10 per 
cent, and that over the whole body of insured employees in Class I unem- 
ployment wiU average about 8-|- per cent. It is right to hope that 
unemployment can be reduced to below that level, in which case more money 
will be available in the Social Insurance Fund either for better benefits or for 
reduction of contributions. But it would not be prudent to assume any lower 
rate of unemployment in preparing the Security Budget. Assumption C requires 
not the abolition of all unemployment, but the abolition of mass unemployment 
and of unemployment prolonged year after year for the same individual. In 
the beginning of compulsory unemployment insurance in 1913 and 1914, 
it was found that less than '5 per cent, of all the unemployment experienced 
in the insured industries occurred after men had been unemployed for as long 
as 15 weeks. Even if it does not prove possible to get back to that level of 
employment, it should be possible to make unemployment of any individual, 
for more than 26 weeks continuously a rare thing in normal times. 

442. Discussion of the methods and conditions of satisfying Assumption 
C of the Plan for Social Security falls outside the scope of this Report. It 
may be claimed that the plan will itself have some effect in promoting realisation 
of this assumption. Payment of unemployment benefit on the most generous 
scale compatible with preservation of the mobility of labour and of the 
incentive to seek work and reject idleness will maintain the purchasing power 
of workpeople, if trade depression begins, and will thus mitigate the severity 
of the depression. This result is independent of the source from which benefit 
is paid. If, as is proposed in the plan, benefit is paid not from general taxation, 
but from a self-contained Social Insurance Fund built up largely by weekly 
contributions from employers and employees, the effect in stabilising purchasing 
power and the general demand for labour will be greater. The onset of 
unemployment will then involve, not only an immediate increase in the 
expenditure of the Fund, but also an immediate decline in its receipts ; by 
making surpluses in good times and spending them and even running into 
debt on its unemployment account in bad times, the Fund may be so operated 
as to have a further effect in stabilising the general demand for labour. This 
assumes that no attempt is made by lowering contributions in good times or 
raising them in bad times to prevent the Fund from alternately accumulating 
surpluses and. incurring debt on its unemployment account. The maximum 
effect of a social insurance scheme in stabilising employment would be obtained 
by making contribution rates vary in the opposite way, that is to say, by 
increasing the contributions in good times and lowering them in bad times. 
This would increase the rate at which the Fund repaid debt or built up reserves 
in times of good emplojunent and the rate at which it depleted reserves or 
borrowed in times of bad emplo 5 unent ; by reducing the contributions of 
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employers in bad times it would help to restore their demand for labour 
directly ; by reducing the contributions of employees it would increase their 
purchasing power over goods and services and thus stimulate the demand 
for labour indirectly. Whether variation of the insurance contribution in the 
way suggested is a practical proposition and by what machinery it could be 
effected ate questions falling outside the scope of the Report. They are part 
of the general problem of financial and budgetary policy after the war, and 
should be considered in framing that policy. 

443. The probable and the possible effects of the Plan for Social Securit}' 
in stabilising the demand for labour are among its advantages- gnd deserve 
to be noted. But their importance should not be exaggerated. They are sub- 
sidiar}/- measures only ; they do not touch the main problem of maintaining 
employment. For that other measures are needed. Unless such measures 
are prepared and can be effective, much that might otherwise be gained through 
the Plan for Social Security will be wasted. 

Abolition of Want as a Practicable Post-War Aim 

444. The aim of the Plan for Social Security is to abolish want by ensuring 
that every citizen willing to serve according to his powers has at all times an 
income sufficient to meet his responsibilities. Is this aim likely to be within 
our reach immediately after the present war ? 

445. The first step in considering the prospective economic resources of 
the community after the present war is to see what they were just before the 
war. . The social surveys made by impartial investigators of living conditions 
in some of the main industrial centres of Britain between 1928 and 1937 
have been used earlier in this Report to supply a diagnosis of want. They 
can be used also to show that the total resources of the community were 
sufficient to make want needless. While, in every town surveyed, substantial 
percentages of the families examined had less than the bare minimum for 
subsistence, the great bulk of them had substantially more than the minimum. 
In East London, in the week chosen for investigation in 1929, while one family 
in every nine had income below the minirrium and was in want, nearly two- 
thirds of all the families had at least 20/- a week more than the minimum, 
and nearly a third had 40/- a week more than the minimum ; these were 
actual incomes after allowing for sickness, unemployment and irregular work.* 
In Bristol the average working-class family enjoyed a standard of living 
more than 100 per cent, above its minimum needs ; while one Bristol family in 
nine in the year 1937 was in sheer physical want, two families out of every 
five had half as much again as they needed for subsistence.! Similar contrasts 
were presented in every survey. Another way of putting these contrasts 
is to compare the surplus of those who had more than the minimum with 
the deficiency of those who had less. In East London, the total surplus of 
the working-class families above the minimum was more than thirty times 
the total deficiency of those below it. In- York, where Mr. Rowntree in 1936 
used a much higher minimum — the standard of human needs containing more 
than bare physical necessaries of food, clothing, fuel and hou'sing — ^the three 
classes of the working population living above the standard had a total surplus 
above it at least eight times the total deficiency of the two classes living 
below the standard. Want could have been abolished before the present war 
by a redistribution of income within the wage-earning classes, without touching 
any of the wealthier classes. This is said not to suggest that redistribution of 
income should be confined to t he wage-earning classes ; still less is it sai d 

* See Niiw Suyvey of London Life and Labout, Table XVII ia Vol. HI, p," 91 . 

f Tho Standard of Living in Bristol, p. 24, 
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to suggest that men should be content with avoidance of want, with sub- 
sistence incomes. It is said simply as the most convincing demonstration 
that abolition of want just before this war was easily within the economic 
resources of the community ; want was a needless scandal due to not taking 
the trouble to prevent it. 

446. The social surveys showed not only what was the standard of living 
available to the community just before the war but also that it had risen 
rapidly in the past thirty or forty years. The recent London and York surveys 
were designed to provide comparisons with earlier studies. They yielded 
unquestionable proof of large and general progress. When the New Survey 
of London Life and Labour was made in 1929, the average workman in 
London could buy a third more of articles of consumption in return for labour 
of an hour’s less duration per day than he could buy forty years before at the 
time of Charles Booth’s original survey.* The standard of living available to 
the workpeople of York in 1936 may be put over-all at about 30 per cent, 
higher than it was in 1899.t This improvement of economic conditions was 
reflected in improvement of physical conditions. In London, the crude death 
rate fell from 18-6 per thousand in 1900 to 11 -4 in 1935 and the infant mortality 
rate fell from 159 to 58 per thousand. In York the infant mortality rate fell 
from 161 per thousand in 1899 to 55 in 1936 ; in the same period nearly 2 inches 
was added to the height of schoolchildren and nearly 5 lbs. to their weight,^ 

Growing prosperity and improving health are facts established for these 
towns not as general impressions but by scientific impartial investigation. 

What has been shown for these towns in detail applies to the country generally. 

The real wages of labour, what the wage-earner could buy with his earnings 
just before the present war, were in general about one-third higher than in 
1900 for an hour less of work each day. What the wage-earner could buy, 
when earning had been interrupted by sickness, accident or unemployment or 
had been ended by old age, had increased in even larger proportion, thoughstiU 
inadequately, by development of social insurance and allied services. 

447. The rise in the general standard of living in Britain in the thirty or 
/. forty years that ended with the present war has two morals. First, growing 

/ general prosperity and rising wages diminished want, but did not reduce want to 
I insignificance. The moral is that new measures to spread prosperity are 
I needed. The Plan for Social Security is designed to meet this need ; to estab- 
lish a national minimum above which prosperity can grow, with want abolished. 

Second, the period covered by the comparisons between say 1900 and 1936 
includes the first world-war. The moral is the encouraging one, that it is , 
wrong to assume that the present war must bring economic progress for 
Britain, or for the rest of the world, to an end. After four years of open warfare 
and diversion of eflort from useful production to the means of destruction 
during 1914-18, there followed an aftermath of economic conflict ; inter- 
national trade was given no chance to recover from the war, and Britain 
entered into a period of mass unemployment in her staple industries. Yet, 
across this waste period of destruction and dislocation, the permanent forces 
making for material progress — ^technical advance and the capacity of human 
society to adjust itself to new conditions — continued to operate; the real * * 

wealth per head in a Britain of shrunken oversea investments and lost export 
markets, counting in all her unemployed, was materially higher in 1938 than 


* Survey of London Life and Labour, Vol. I, p. 21, 
t Rowntree ; Poverty and Progress, p. 453. 

i Rowntree, op. cit., pp, 298-302. For Glasgow heights and weights of boys and girls 
of 5, 9 and 13 years of age from 1910-14 to 1929-33 are given at para, 174 of the Report of 
the Committee on Scottish Health Services (1936 Cmd. 5204) and show increases in all 
cases. 




in 1913. The present war may be even more destructive. It is likely to 
complete the work of the first war in exhausting British investments overseas 
and to deprive Britain largely of another source of earning abroad through 
shipping services : ^ in these and in other ways it will change the economic 
environment in which the British people must live and work and may call for 
radical and in some_ ways painful readjustments. There are bound to be acute 
difficulties of transition ; there are no easy care-free times in early prospect. 
But to suppose that the difficulties cannot be overcome, that power of readjust- 
ment has deserted the British people, that technical advance has ended or can 
end, that the British of the future must be permanently poor because they will 
have spent their fathers’ savings, is defeatism without reason and against 
reason. 

448. The economic argument set out above is in terms not of money, but 
of standards of living and of real wages. If the argument is sound, it is clear 
that abolition of want by re-distribution of income is within our means. The 
problem of how the, plan should be financed in terms of money is secondary, 
though it is a real problem, since the fact that the whole burden, properly 
distributed, could be borne does not mean that it can be borne unless it is 
distributed wisely. Wise distribution of the burden is the object of the Social 
Security Budget as outlined in Part IV. There it is shown that the Plan 
involves for the National Exchequer an additional charge of at most 
£86 million in the first year of full operation. It does not seem unreasonable to 
hope that, even with the other calls upon the Exchequer, an additional expense 
of this order could be borne when actual fighting ceases. The Budget imposes a 
much increased burden on the Exchequer in later years to provide retirement 
pensions ; this is an act of reasonable faith in the future of the British economic 
system and the proved efficiency of the British people. That, given reasonable 
time, this burden can be borne is hardly open to question. The exact rate 
at which the burden will rise is not settled ffiially in accepting the plan, since 
the length of the transition period for pensions is capable of adjustment and, 
if necessary, can be prolonged without serious hardship. As regards the 
insured person, the Budget requires of him contributions for vital security 
which together are materially less than he is now paying for compulsory 
insurance and for voluntary insurance for less important purposes, or on account 
of medical services for which he pays when he receives them. For the 
employers, the plan imposes an addition to their costs for labour which should 
be well repaid by the greater efficiency and content which they secure. 

449. The argument of this section can be summed up briefly. Abolition 
of want cannot be brought about merely by increasing production, without 
seeing to correct distribution of the product ; but correct distribution does not 
mean what it has often been taken to mean in the past — distribution 
between the different agents in production, between land, capital, management 
and labour. Better distribution of purchasing power is required among wage- 
earners themselves, as between times of earning and not earning, and between 
times of heavy family responsibilities and of light or no family responsibilities. 
Both social insurance and children's allowances are primarily methods of 
re-distributing wealth. Such better distribution cannot fail to add to welfare 
and, properly designed, it can increase wealth, maintaining physical vigour. 
It does not decrease wealth, unless it involves waste in administration or reduces 
incentives to production. Unemployment and disability are already being 
paid for unconsciously ; it is no addition to the burden on the community to 
provide for them consciously. Unified social insurance will ehminate a good 
deal of waste inherent in present methods. Properly designed, controlled and 
financed, it need have no depressing effect on incentive. 
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450. Want could have been abolished in Britain just before the present 
war. It can be abolished after the war, unless the British people are and 
remain very much poorer then than they were before, that is to say unless 
they remain less productive than they and their fathers were. There is no sense 
in believing, contrary to experience, that they will and must be less productive. 
The answer to the question whether freedom from want should be regarded 
as a post-war aim capable of early attainment is an affirmative — on four 
conditions. The four conditions are : — 

(1 ) That the world after the war is a world in which the nations set them- 
selves to co-operate for production in peace, rather than to plotting 
for mutual destruction by war, whether open or concealed ; 

(2) That the re-adjustments of British economic policy and structure that 
will be required by changed conditions after the war should be made, 
so that productive employment is maintained ; 

(3) That a Plan for Social Security, that is to say for income maintenance, 
should be adopted, free from unnecessary costs of administration and 
other waste of resources ; 

(4) That decisions as to the nature of the plan, that is to say as to the 
organisation of social insurance and allied services, should be taken 
during the war. 

451. Is there a.ny reason why the fourth condition should not be satisfied 
here and now ? Re-construction of social insurance and allied services to 
ensure security of income for all risks is a general aim on which all reasonable 
men would agree. It involves changes affecting many sectional interests, but 
it raises no issues of political principle or of party. It involves an immense 
work of detail in legislation and organisation for which time is essential, for 
which there may be less time in the uncertain aftermath of war than there is 
today. If a plan for freedom from want, so far as social security can give it, 
is to be ready when the war ends, it must be prepared during the war. 

452. To give effect to the Plan for Social Security embodied in this Report 
requires decisions of three kinds : decisions of principle, decisions of execution 
and detail, and decisions of amount, that is to say of rates of benefit and 
contribution. Decisions of the third kind, as to rates of benefit and con- 
tribution, do not need to be taken now ; they can wait until the probable level 
of prices after the war is better known. Decisions of the first kind, that is to 
say decisions of principle, can be taken now and need to be taken, if any Plan 
for Social Security is to be ready when the war ends. The decisions required 
are ; — 

(1) A decision to introduce a unified comprehensive scheme of social 
insurance embod 5 dng the six fundamental principles set out in paras. 
303-309 : flat rate of subsistence benefit, flat rate of contribution, 
unification of administrative responsibility, adequacy of benefit, com- 
prehensiveness and classification ; 

(2) A decision to entrust administration of the scheme to a Ministry of 
Social Security ; 

(3) A decision to appoint some person or body to prepare the necessary 
legislation and bring the scheme into being, so that it is ready when the 
war ends. 

Decisions of this character can be taken by Parliament alone. If His 
Majesty’s Government accept the main recommendations of the Report, it is 
suggested that_ the first step would be to submit to Parliament resolutions 
approving the introduction of a scheme of social insurance and allied services, 
in accordance with the principles named, and approving the constitution 
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of a Ministry of Social Security. If these resolutions were accepted, there 
should follow the setting up of some authority— a Minister, a group of Ministers 
or -a body of Commissioners— to prepare the necessary legislation. The 
bringing into effect of a scheme on the lines of the Report involves the repeal 
of many Acts of Parliament and their replacement by one or two Acts of 
Parliament and a mass of detailed regulations. Consideration of the new legis- 
lation proposed would give Parliament a second opportunity of judging the 
scheme in concrete form. All the detailed Regulations, in accordance with 
normal practice, would be laid before Parliament before being put into force. 

453. Whatever body was charged witli the task of preparing the new 
legislation and Regulations would deal with many questions of detail for which 
no decisions, or provisional decisions only, are suggested in the Report. There 
are some matters for which fresh formal investigation might be required. These 
include : — 

(a) The organisation of the national health service forming the first part 
of Assumption B of the plan. This is a matter for further investigation 
either by the Departments concerned or by a new independent body, in 
consultation with the authorities which are concerned outside the 
Government ; 

(/.)} The organisation of the rehabilitation -service which forms the second 
part of Assumption B. This matter is already under examination in 
the Ministry of Labour and National Service ; 

(r) The problem of alternative remedies briefly described in paras, 258-264, 
and requiring, as is stated there, examination by some body with the 
requisite technical and practical qualifications and ample' time for 
investigation ; 

(d) The fitting of the special provisions for industrial accident and disease 
into the social insurance scheme ; 

(e) The problem of differential rates of benefit and contribution for different 
parts of the country or different occupations, and the various problems 
of demarcation between different insurance classes. • These could 
appropriately be examined by some body which might ultimately 
become the suggested Social Insurance Statutory Committee. 

All these and many other questions require continuous detailed study. That 
study will come automaticallj'-, if once the decision of principle is taken to 
establish a unified co-ordinated system of social security which shall put an 
end to physical want. 

454. The foregoing outline for pro&dure does not mean that the Plan 
for Social Security is indivisible in time, so that all that is involved In it must 
be done at one and the same time by one Act of Parliament. There are some 
parts of the plan which can be dealt with separately and later than the rest, 
including such matters as transfer of responsibility for public assistance from 
Local Authorities to a national authority. There are some parts, like children’s 
allowances, which coiild, if this appeared desirable, be dealt with in advance 
of the rest. In any case the magnitude of the reconstruction involved makes it 
inevitable that some of it should be taken by stages. But some parts must be 
taken together or not at all, and even if reconstruction is by stages it is 
inlportant that the whole should be dominated by unity of design. To deal 
piece-meal with particular defects of the present system, and above all to deal 
piece-meal with deficiencies in the amount of benefit or compensation now 
provided, in advance ef a general decision on the w^hole plan, involves the risk, 
almost amounting to certainty, of a continuance of that anomalous and unjust 
treatment of like cases by different methods which the plan is designed to 
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remedy. Piece-meal legislation is likely to be less satisfactory and in the 
end more costly, for less advantage to the community as a whole', than 
comprehensive Unified treatment of the problem of social security. 

Planning for Peace in War 

455. There are some to whom pursuit of security appears to be a wrong 
aim. They think of security as something inconsistent with initiative, adventure, 
personal responsibility. That is not a just view of social security as planned 
in this Report. The plan is not one for giving to everybody something for 
nothing and without trouble, or something that will free the recipients for 
ever thereafter from personal respdnsibilities. The plan is one to secure income 

t for subsistence on condition of service and contribution and in order to make 
1 and keep men fit for service. It cannot be got without thought and effort. 
It can be carried through only by a concentrated determination of the 
British democracy to free itself once for all of the scandal of physical want 
for which there is no economic or moral justification. When that effort has 
been made, the plan leaves room and encouragement to all individuals to win 
for themselves something above the national minimum, to find and to satisfy 
and to produce the means of satisfying new and higher needs than bare physical 
needs. 

456. There are some who will say that pursuit of security as defined in 
this Report, that is to say income security, is a wholly inadequate aim. Their 
view is not merely admitted but asserted in the Report itself. The Plan for 
Social Security is put forward as part of a general programme of social policy. 

/ It is one part only of an attack upon five giant evils : upon the ph 5 ^sical 
, Want with which it is directly concerned, upon Disease which often causes 
\ that Want and brings many other troubles in its train, upon Ignorance which 
no democracy can afiord among its citizens, upon the Squalor which arises 
mainly through haphazard distribution of industry and population, and upon 
the Idleness which destroys wealth and corrupts men, whether they are well 
fed or not, when they are idle. In seeking security not merely against physical 
want, but against all these evils in all their forms, and in showing that security 
can be combined with freedom and enterprise and responsibility of the individual 
for his own life, the British community and those who in other lands have 
inherited the British tradition have a vital service to render to human progress. 

457. There are others who, not through lack of faith in Britain’s ultimate 
future, but as a measure of prudence will say that, before committing itself to 
a scheme as large in total expenditure as that outlined in this Report, the 
nation should wait to see if in fact its, resources grow after- the war sufficiently 
to meet the expenditure. This is natural caution. Those who ,feel it may, 
nevertheless, support the plan as a method of organisation, irrespective of 
the precise rates of benefit and contribution to be written into it or of the 
number of years chosen for the transition period, during which contributory 
pensions will rise to adequacy ; that number can be varied and the speed at 
which expenditure will rise can be increased or decreased. The Plan for 
Social Security is first and foremost a method of redistributing income, so a*s 
to put the first and most urgent needs first, so as to make the best possible 
use of whatever resources are availabie. That is worth doing, even if the 
resources as a whole are insufficient for the standard of life that is desired. 
But it must be realised that nothing materially below the scales of benefit and 
pension suggested here can be justified on scientific grounds as adequate for 
human subsistence. Benefits, allowances or pensions below the proposals 
of this Report may merely mean that the cost of unemployment or sickness 
or childhood is being borne not directly in cash, but indirectly in privation and 
lowered human efficiency. 
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458. There are yet others who will say that, however desirable it may 
appear to reconstruct social insurance or to make other plans for a better 
world of peace, all such concerns must now be put on one side, so that Britain 
may concentrate upon the urgent tasks of war. There is no need to spend 
words today in emphasising the urgency or the difficulty of the task that 
faces the British people and their Allies. Only by surviving victoriously in 
the present struggle can they enable freedom and happiness and kindliness to 
survive in the world. Only by obtaining from every individual citizen his 
maximum of effort, concentrated upon the purposes of war, can they hope for 
early victory. This does not alter three facts: that the purpose of victory 
is to live into a better world than the old world ; that each individual citizen 
is more likely to concentrate upon his war effort if he feels that his Government 
will be ready in time with plans for that better world ; that, if these plans are 
to be ready in time, they must be made now. 

459 . Statement of a reconstruction policy by a nation at war is statement 
of the uses to which that nation means to put victory, when victory is achieved. 
In a war which many nations must wage together as whole-hearted allies, 
if they are to win victory, such a statement of the uses of victory may be vital. 
This was recognised by the leaders of the democracies east and west of the 
Atlantic in putting their hands to a charter which, in general terms, set out 
the nature of the world which they desired to establish after the war. The 
Atlantic Charter has since then been signed on behalf of all the United Nations. 
The fifth clause of the charter declares the desire of the American and the 
British leaders “ to bring about the fullest collaboration between all nations 
in the economic field, with the object of securing for all improved labour 
standards, economic advancement, and social security.” The proposals of 
this Report are designed as a practical contribution towards the achievement 
of the social security which is named in the closing words. The proposals 
cover ground which must be covered, in one way or another, in translating 
the words of the Atlantic Charter into deeds. They represent, not an attempt 
by one nation to gain for its citizens advantages at the cost of their fellow 
fighters in a common cause, but a contribution to that common cause. They 
are concerned not with increasing the wealth of the British people, but with so 
distributing whatever wealth is available to them in total, as to deal first with 
first things, with essential physical needs. They are a sign of the belief that 
the object of government in peace and in war is not the glory of rulers or of 
races, but the happiness of the common man. That is a belief which, through 
all differences in forms of government, unites not only the democracies whose 
leaders first put their hands to the Atlantic Charter, but those democracies 
and all their Allies. It unites the United Nations and divides them from 
their enemies. 

460. At the request of His Majesty’s Government, the Inter-departmental 
Committee have pursued the task of surveying the social services of Britain 
and examining plans for their reconstruction during the most savage, most 
universal and most critical war in which Britain has ever been engaged. It 
would be wrong to conclude this Report without expressing gratitude to all 
those who in such a crisis have, nevertheless, found time and energy to assist 
the Committee in this task, who, triumphing over difficulties of ffispersal, of 
loss of staff, of absorption in urgent tasks of war, have prepared memoranda, 
attended to give evidence, and have discussed their problems with so much 
frankness and public spirit. Naturally the question has arisen at times whether 
it is possible to give to such problems in war the consideration that they need, 
whether, both for the sake of concentration on war effort and to make the best 
in reconstruction, the work of the Committee should not have been postponed 
to a more leisured season. The question may be asked and can be- answered. 


The interest that has been shown in the problems of the Committee, by nearly 
aU those who have come before the Committee or have prepared memoranda, 
is probably a true reflection of the state of public feeling and represents probably 
a right judgment of the time when reconstruction should be taken in hand. 
There are diJfiiculties in planning reconstruction of the social services during 
the height of war, but there are also advantages in doing so. The prevention 
of want and the diminution and relief of disease — the special aim of the social 
services — are in fact a common interest of all citizens. It may be possible to 
secure a keener realisation of that fact in war than it is in peace, because war 
breeds national unity. It may be possible, through sense of national unity 
and readiness to sacriflce personal interests to the common cause, to bring 
about changes w’hich, when they are made, wiU be accepted on all hands as 
advances, but which it might be difficult to make at other times. There appears 
at any rate to be no doubt of the detennination of the British people, however 
hard pressed in war, not to live wholly for war, not to abandon care of what 
may come after. That, after all, is in accord with the nature of democracies, 
of the spirit in which they fight and of the purpose for which they fight. They 
make war, today more consciously than ever, not for the sake of war, not for 
dominion or revenge, but war for peace. If the united democracies today can 
show strength and courage and imagination equal to their manifest desire, 
can plan for a better peace even while waging total war, they wiU win together 
two victories which in truth are indivisible. 

461. Freedom from want cannot be forced on a democracy or given to a 
democracy. It must be won by them. Winning it needs courage and faith 
and a sense of national unity : courage to face facts and difficulties and overcome 
them ; faith in our future and in the ideals of fair-play and freedom for which 
century after century our forefathers were prepared to die ; a sense of national 
unity overriding the interests of any class or section. The Plan for Social 
Security in this Report is submitted by one who believes that in this supreme 
crisis the British people will not be found wanting, of courage and faith and 
national unity, of material and spiritual power to play their part in achieving 
both social security and the victory of justice among nations upon which 
security depends. 


20/A November, 1942. 


(Signed) W. H. Beveridge, 
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APPENDIX A 

FINANCE OF THE PROPOSALS OF THE REPORT RELATING TO 
SOCIAL INSURANCE AND SECURITY BENEFITS 

MEMORANDUM BY THE GOVERNMENT ACTUARY 

1 . I have examined, from the financial aspect, the proposals put forward 
in Sir William Beveridge’s Report in so far as they relate to a scheme of social 
insurance and security benefits to be financed through a Social Security 
Budget. 

Summary of Proposals 

2. The Social Security Plan considers the needs of the population in six 
main classes, viz : — 

I. Employed persons normally working under contract of service. 

II. Other gainfully occupied persons. 

III. Housewives (including those who follow a gainful occupation). 

IV. Other persons of working age not gainfully occupied. 

V. Children below working age. 

VI. Persons who have attained pensionable age and have retired from work. 

It assumes as necessary prior conditions (A) that an adequate scheme of 
allowances for children (Class V) will be established, and (B) that the whole 
population will be covered by a comprehensive scheme of medical treatment 
and health services. 

Under the Social Insurance proposals all persons who have attained the 
minimum pensionable age, viz. 65 for men and 60 for women, and have retired 
from work (Class VI) will be entitled to retirement pension if the requisite 
contributions have been paid by or in respect of them. Those who do not 
satisfy these conditions will be eligible for an assistance pension dependent on 
means. 

AU employed persons (Class I) will be insured for disabilit}'- benefit, con- 
tinuing so long as they are unable on account of incapacity to follow a gainful 
occupation, an industrial pension (of larger amount) being substituted therefor 
in the case of persons suffering from prolonged disability due to industrial 
accident or disease. They will be insured also for unemployment benefit, 
payable so long as they are available for but unable to obtain work. 

Other gainfully .occupied persons (Class II) will be insured for disability 
benefit commencing after the first 13 weeks of-ifliiess. 

Th'e other principal benefits are : a ’^^ariety of special benefits for married 
women (Class III) under proposals comprehensively described as a housewife’s 
policy ; pen.sions of limited character and duration for widows : and a universal 
funeral grant. 

3. Rates of Contribution. — ^With certain exceptions, all persons in Classes I, 
II and IV, and gainfully occupied housewives in Class III, must pay contribu- 
tions related to the benefits for which they are covered ; for this purpose 
housewives come under Class I or Class II according to the nature of their 
occupation. The exceptions are : — 

(i) A gainfully occupied housewife may elect to be exempt from payment 
of contributions herself, in which case she is not eligible for unemploy- 
ment or disability (other than industrial) benefits, but is entitled to 
[a) maternity grant and benefit, and (b) other benefits which flow from 
her husband’s insurance ; 

(ii) A person in Class II or IV whose total income is less than £73 a year" 
may elect to be exempt from payment of contributions, with loss of the 
benefit rights resulting from such contributions. 
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The rates of contribution proposed to be charged for contributors in the 
various classes are set out below : — 


Weekly Rates oe Contribution 



Class I 

Class II 

Class IV 

Insured 

Person 

Employer 

Joint 

Contri- 

bution. 

Men : — 

j 



i 


Aged 2 1 and over 

4/3 

3/3 

7/6 

4/3 1 

3/9 

Between 18 and 21 

3/6 

2/9 

6/3 

3/6 ' 

3/- 

Between 16 and 18 

2/6 

2/6 

! 5/- 

21 - 

1/6 

Women : — 






Aged 21 and over 

3/6 

2/6 

6/- 

3/9 

31 - 

Between 18 and 21 

3/- 

2/- 

5/- 

31 - 

2/6 

Between 16 and 18 

2/- 

2/- 

41 - 

21 - 

1/6 


4. Rates and Conditions of Benefit. — ^The principal rates of benefit under 
the insurance proposals are set out below. The. rates assumed for this 
memorandum are those«described in the Report as provisional and suggested 
as appropriate to a post-war position in which the cost of living (including 
rent) is 25 per cent., or a little more, above the pre-war level. Eligibility for 
the full rates of benefit is in most cases subject to satisfaction of prescribed 
conditions as to minimum number of contributions paid under the scheme 
and annual average of contributions. 

Retirement Pensions payable from age 65 (men) or 60 (women) at 24/- a 
week to a single person and 40/- for a married couple, subject to the following 
qualifications ; — 

(i) The married couple’s joint pension to be payable irrespective of the 
age of the wife, but dependent on her not being at work, 

(ii) Payment of pension to be dependent on retirement from work. 

(hi) Pension to be increased in case of postponement of retirement after 65 
or 60 by 1/- a week for a single pensioner or 2/- for a married couple, 
for each year of such deferment. 

(iv) Basic pensions will not be payable at the full rates, i.e, 24/- single and 
40/- joint, until the expiry of a transitional period of 20 years from the 
beginning of the scheme (see para. 5*). 

Widow’s and Guardian Benefits (for widows under age 60) at 36/- a week 
for the 13 weeks immediately following widowhood ; to be continued as a 
guardian benefit in the case of widows with dependent children, at the rate 
of 24/“, subject to reduction for earnings. Apart from these benefits, widows 
who desire to take up employment are eligible for training “benefit (as described 
under " Unemployment and Disability Benefits ”). 

Widows who, on the termination of widow’s benefit, are unable to take 
up work on account of permanent disability will be eligible to have their 
pensions continued at the rate for disability benefit. 

Unemployment and Disability Benefits at 24/- a week during unemployment 
or incapacity for work, without limit as to duration of benefit, subject to the 
following : — 

(i) An allowance at the rate of 16/- a week to be added for a wife (not 
gainfully occupied) or adult dependant ; the joint benefit for a married 
couple is thus 40/-. 


* Throughout this memorandum, references to paragraphs relate to paragraphs of the 
memorandum and not of the Report. 
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(ii) Reduced rates of benefit for : 

Single men and women aged between 18 and 21 at 20/- 

Boys and girls aged between 16 and 18 at 15/- 

Gainfully occupied married women at 16/~ 

(iii) Benefit not to be paid for the first three days of a period of unemploy- 
ment or incapacity unless it lasts for at least four weeks. 

(iv) A training benefit at the same rates, but limited to a maximum of 26 
weeks' duration, to be payable in certain circumstances to persons in 
Classes II, III and IV. 

Industrial Pensions. — Where incapacity for work results from an industrial 
accident or disease, the ordinary rates of disability benefit (including allowance 
for wife or adult dependant) are to be payable for the first 13 weeks of disability. 
Thereafter an industrial pension is to be substituted, if more favourable, 
payable at the rate of two-thirds of estimated full-time earnings in a period 
preceding incapacitation, subject to a maximum limit of £3 a week, or in cases 
of partial disability a reduced pension proportionate to the estimated loss of 
earning power. 

Maternity Benefits comprising : — 

(i) Maternity grant of £4 available to all married women, and to other 
women, if insured in Class I or II ; and 

(ii) Maternity benefit at 36/- a week for 13 weeks, available to all gainfully 
occupied women whether paying contributions or exempt; 

Marriage Grant, consisting of a payment to a woman, on her marriage, of 
£l for each 40 actual contributions paid in Class I or II, subject to a maximum 
limit of £10. 

Funeral Grant, payable to the person responsible for funeral expenses, the 
amount being £6 on the death of a child under age 3, £10 for a child aged 
between 3 and 10, £15 for a young person aged between 10 and 21, and £20 
for an adult aged 21 or over. At the outset persons then aged 60 or over are 
to be excluded from this benefit. 

5. Transitional Arrangements for Retirement Pension. — In the 20-year 
transitional period, i.e. up to mid-1964 if the Plan is introduced in July, 
1944, pensions will be payable at reduced rates, and will be assessed by different 
methods for those falling into the respective categories : — 

(i) Persvms paying pensions contributions under the existing system who 
satisfy the qualifying conditions. This group consists entirely of persons 
at present insured under the Contributory Pensions Acts, with whom 
are included persons already in receipt of contributory pensions who 
have retired ; and 

(ii) Persons who will pay contributions for pensions under the Social 
Security Plan but have not been contributors under the existing system. 
This group consists of initial entrants in Classes II and IV and employed 
persons previously excepted from compulsory insurance for con- 
tributory pensions and now to be included in Class I. 

For the first group, pensions will start in mid-1944 and the proposed rates 
at the outset are 25/- for a joint pension and 14/- for a single pension. It is 
further proposed, however, that these rates should be increased by 1/6 and 1/- 
respectively in mid- 1946 and thereafter at two-yearly intervals over a period 
of 20 years until mid-1964, when the final rates of 40/- joint and 24/- single 
are reached. The rate of pension payable at any point in this 20-year period 
will be the same for eyery pensioner in this group, apart from additions to the 
basic pension on account of postponement of retirement. 

For the second group, pensions will not start until mid-1954, i.e. 10 years 
after the commencement of the Plan. They will vary according to, the, year 
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in which retiremeiiL takes place bat once granted will be fixed and will not 
increase as do those for group (i) with year of payment. The rates of pension 
for group (ii) will be 25/r joint and 14/- single in respect of persons retiring 
in 1954-55, having paid 10 years’ contributions uiider the Plan. The rates 
for subsequent retirements will be 1/6 or 1/- greater for each year of contri- 
bution in excess of 10 years, so that persons retiring with 20 years’ contributions 
in 1964-65 will be granted the final rate of 40/- joint or 24/- single. 

The foregoing rates of pension will be subject to addition on account of 
postponement of retirement, as already stated. In the transitional period 
this addition will be determined (a) for persons in group (i) by the number of 
years of contribution after age 65 (men) or 60 (women) or after mid- 1944 
if the pensioner was over age 65 (or 60) at that date ; and (6) for persons in 
group (ii) by the number of years of contribution after age 65 (men) or 60 
(women) or after mid-1954 if the pensioner was then over age 65 (or 60), The 
working of these rules will be clear from the following statement and two 
examples ; — 

Specimen Weekly Rates of Pension payable, in the year shown, to Persons 

WHO have Retired 


(i) Persons in existing Contributory Pensions scheme : — 


Year of Payment 

Basic Pension 

Addition for PostponemenL 
of Retirement 

Single 

person 

Married 

couple 

1st (1944-45) 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

11th (1954-55) 

16th (1959-60) 

21st (1964-65) and thereafter 

14/- 

14/~ 

15/- 

15/- 

16/- 

19/- 

21/~ 

24/- 

25/- 

25/- 

26/6 

26/6 

28/- 

32/6 

35/6 

40/- 

Persons who retire after the beginning 
of the new scheme at an age later 
than 65 (60 for women) will receive 
in addition 1/- a week (2/~ on joint 
pension) for each- complete year of 
postponement after 65 (60) for 
which contributions have been paid 
under the new scheme, i.e. from 
Julj^ 1944. 


(ii) Persons not in existing Contributory»Pensions scheme.: — 


Basic Pension 


Year of 
Payment 

Single person 

' Married couple 

nth 

Year < 
12 th 

1 

3f retir£ 
13th 

;ment 

I'Sth 

21st 

Year i 

nth j 12 th 

of retin 
13 th 

itnent 

16th 

21st 

nth (1954-55) 

12th 

13th 

16th (1959-60) 
21st (1964-65) 
and thereafter 

14/- 

14/- 

14/- 

14/- 

14/- 

15/- 

15/- 

15/- 

15/~ 

16/- 

16/- 

16/- 

i 

1 

19/- 

19/- 

24/~ 

25/- 
25/- 
25/- 
: 25/- 

25/- 

26/6 

26/6 

26/6 

26/6 

28/~ 

28/- 

28/- 

1 

32/6 

32/6 

40/- 


Addition FOR Postponement of Retirement: — A s for group (i), except that only 
contributions paid after June, 1954, and subsequent to attainment of age 65 (60), count 
for this purpose. 


Thus, a married man in group (i) who retires at age 65 in 1944-45, will 
receive, while his spouse survives, 25/- a week during that year and 1945-46, 
26/6 a week during 1946-47 and 1947-48, 28/- during 1948-49 and 1949-50, 
and so on, rising to 40/- a week in 1964-65. If he postpones retirement for 
two years, until he is aged 67 in 1946-47, he will receive' 30/6 (i.e. 26/6 plus 
4/- for two years' postponement) a week for that year and 1947-48, 32/- for 
1948-49 and 1949-50, rising to 44/- a week in 1964-65. 


\ 
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If the husband dies first and his widow is then aged 60 or more, she will 
receive the corresponding single pension for life ; if siie is then under 60 she is 
entitled to the normal benefits of a widow. If he is left a widower his pension 
is then reduced to the single rate. 

A married man in group (ii) who retires in 1954-55. being then aged 65 
and having paid 10 years’ contributions, will receive 25/- a week. If he post- 
pones retirement for two years, continuing meanwhile to pay coiitribution.s, 
and takes his pension at age 67 in 1956-57, he will receive a pension of 32/- 
a week, made up of 28/- as the basic rate for retirement.s in that year phis 4/ ■ 
for two years' postponement. These rates of pension will continue unchanged 
throughout the lifetime of the pensioner so long as he is married. 

6. Other Security Benefits . — In addition to the foregoing benefits which are 
provided on an insurance basis, the Plan include.s the following cash benefits : — 

(i) Children's Allowances for each child under 15 (or 16 if still at school). 
These are to be paid for all children except the first, at rates averaging 
8/- a week, with an additional 8/~ for the first child when the parent 
is in receipt of unemployment or disability benefit, or industrial peu-sion, 
or is a widow, 

(ii) National Assistance payments, dependent on the means (jf the recipient, 
to meet individual needs where either no insurance, benefit is payable or 
the benefits for which the recipient is qualified require supplementatioir. 

Value of the Benefit.s Expressed as a Contribution 

7. The rates proposed for the joint contribution, payable by the insured 
person and his employer, in the case of persons falling within Class I are 7/6 
a week for men, and 6/- for women, with reduced rates for contributors below 
age 21. The relationship of these rates to the actuarial value of the benefits 
is examined in the following paragraphs — and here, perhaps, it is necessary 
to make a general observation. The reason for con.sidering in detail the 
relationship of benefits and contributions on the lines adopted in this section , 
is not the technical interest of an actuarial analy.sis of the scheme — as if a 
hypothetical fund were to be built up on the basis of actuarial reserves - but 
the importance of making abundantly clear {a) how and why the proposed 
rates of contribution for insured jiersons have been arrived at, and the e<.p.iity 
of the proposals as to contributions, and {b) the character and extent of the 
liabilities, not met from these contributions, which the scheme will place upon 
the State, i.e. liabilities to be met from general, taxation. 

For the purpose of this analysis the view adopted on similar occasions in 
the past has been followed, namely, that^for assessing the rate of contribution 
which can equitably be charged in a compulsory scheme of Social Insurance 
a fair basis is obtained by expressing the value of the future benefits to a new 
entrant at the minimum age of 16 in terms of the contribution, payable 
throughout working lifetime, which should be made to insure the benefits 
on an actuarial basis ; this is commonly termed the actuarial contribution. 

The matter may be considered from two points of view : (i) the contribution 
for 100 per cent, of the cost of benefits, which may be regarded as the maximimi 
contribution which could fairly be charged ; and (ii) the contribution for such 
a proportion of the benefits under each head as remains after calling upon the 
State to bear a proportion of the cost for every new entrant to the scheme. 
If a contribution on the basis in (i) were charged, new entrants at age 16 
would be self-supporting in the sense that, if they could be isolated as a class 
and their contributions accumulated in a- separate fund to meet the future 
cost of their benefits, no State subsidy would be required in respect of them 
since their pensions, for example, would be met out of the reserves accumulated 
during the working lifetime of each year’s new entrants, which, on the 
assumptions made, would be exhausted on the death of the last pensioner. If 
a contribution on basis (ii) is charged, i..e., the contribution. which the insured 
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person (jointly with the employer) may reasonably be asked to pay, the 
extent to which this falls below (i) indicates the liability which is cast upon 
the Exchequer for every young person who attains the age of 16, now and 
in the future, apart from the further liability in respect of persons over age 
16 when the scheme is introduced— a matter to which reference is made in the 
next paragraph. 

8. The assessment of the contribution, even on the lines of basis (i), i.e. 
at a rate designed to iheet 100 per cent, of the benefit cost to a new entrant, 
would nevertheless leave a substantial liability to be met from the Exchequer 
in the case of most of the benefits of the Plan. 

The incidence of the risk in respect of retirement pensions, widows’ pensions, 
disability benefits, marriage and maternity benefits and funeral grant, varies 
substantially and measurably with age ; and. a contribution computed as above 
is sufficient only in the case of those continuously insured from age 16 onwards. 
For other persons — mainly those brought into the spheme at the outset at an 
age above the minimum, but at the same rate of contribution — the contribution 
should be greater. Looking at the matter in another way, there is a deficiency 
because these persons have not paid the contribution at the new rates continu- 
ously in the past from age 16. The resulting excess in the cost of benefits over 
the income from contributions has to be met from the Exchequer. It has to 
be remembered always, when reference is made to the full contribution for 
benefits, that it would be " full ” only in the case of entrants at age 16 who are 
continuously insured ; the population as a whole, taking the joint contributions 
of employers and insured persons, would not be paying for the full value of 
their benefits. 

The position as regards unemployment benefit is rather different, since the 
risk cannot satisfactorily be assessed with reference to age but is averaged 
over the insured population of all ages. There is thus no question of the 
Exchequer having to meet an extra burden in respect of the extra cost for 
persons over the age of 16 already in insurance ; the contribution applicable at 
one age is assumed to be the same as that for another. 

9. In the Social Security Plan it is proposed that in addition to the subsidy 
provided by admitting the bulk of the existing population over age 16 at the 
flat rate of contribution without reduction of benefits — apart from the effect 
of the transitional period for pensions in the case of those of fairly advanced 
ages at tlie outset — the Exchequer should provide a further subsidy by under- 
taking the liability for a proportion of the cost for future entrants at the initial 
age. Lv/r the purpose of arriving at suitable rates of contribution the following 
principles have been adopted, havirig regard to past practice in regard to 
Exchequer subsidies under the various schemes of social insurance. 

For unemployment benefit there appears to be no reason for departing 
from the existing arrangement under which the Exchequer bears one-third of 
the cost of benefits and administration and the employer and insured person 
share the other two-thirds equally between them. 

For most of the other benefits a smaller proportion of the cost of benefits 
to an entrant at age 16 may fairly be charged to the Exchequer than in the case 
of unemplojment benefit, in view of the heavy liabilities, already referred to, 
which the scheme imposes upon it. In the case of retirement pensions, widows’ 
benefits and disability benefits*, the contribution has been computed on the 
basis that the Exchequer meets one-sixth of the liability. 

The marriage grant and the funeral grant do not appear to call for a 
permanent Exchequer subsidy for the new entrant, and accordingly the 
contribution is framed to meet the full value at 16. 

10. The result of my calculations on the foregoing principles is to produce 
the following weekly rates of contribution for Class I benefits for an entrant 

♦For industrial disability benefits, see paras. 36 to 46. 
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at age 16 ; these are the adult rates payable from age 21 and assume that, 
as proposed in the Plan, persons between ages 16 and' 18 will pay two-thirds 
of these rates and those between ages 18 and 21 will pay five-sixths of the 
rates : — 

(i) if the contributions pay for 100 per cent, of the insured benefits: 

Men, i03-2d. ; Women, 81 -fid. 

(ii) if the contributions pay for two-thirds of unemployment benefit and 
five-sixths of aU other benefits except marriage grant and funeral grant : 

Men, 79-7d. ; Women, 64-ld. 

as compared with 

(iii) the rates proposed to be charged, viz,, 7/6 (men) and 6/- (women) less 
the contribution towards health services included therein (lOd. men, 
8d, women— sci? para. 34 below) : Men, 80d. ; Women, 64d. 

Thus the contributions proposed are seen — from the relation of (iii) to (ii) — 
to be approximately adequate in the case of an entrant at age 16 to meet 
two-thirds of the cost of unemployment benefits and five-sixths of the cost 
of the. other principal benefits. Alternatively — from the ratio of (iii) to (i) 
— they are equivalent to a little over three-quarters of the over-all value of the 
Social Insurance benefits. 

The po.sition is similar in the case of Classes II and IV, the contributions 
proposed to be paid from age 21 corresponding as closely as may be to the 
actuarial contributions appropriate to the benefits for which these classes are 
insured, having regard to the conditions governing excusal of contributions in 
certain eventualities and the practical demands of rounding the rates ; 
Exchequer subsidies similar to those in (ii) above are assumed. 

11. On the foregoing basis we have the following comparison for adults 
in the three contributory classes : — 


Contributions in Pence pek week 



Contribution 
for insurance 
benefits 

Contribution 
towards health 
services 

Margin 
(+ or -) 
to balance 

Contribution 
proposed to 
be charged 

Class I. 

Men 

79-7 

10 ‘0 

+ 0-3 

90-0 


Women ... 

64-1 

8-0 

-0-1 

72 -0 

Class II. 

Men 

40-5 

10 -0 

+ 0-5 

51-0 


Women . . . 

37-1 

8-0 

-O-l 

45-0 

Class IV. 

Men 

33-7 

-.10-0 

4-1-3 

45-0 


Women ... 

26 '8 

8-0 

4-1-2 

36-0 


A more detailed examination of the several 'actuarial contributions and 
their relation to the contributions proposed to be charged— including the 
consideration of the contributions for persons under age 21 and the allocation 
between employers and insured persons — ^is set forth in the following 
paragraphs. 

Actuarial Basis of the Estimates 

12. The calculations required for this memorandum cover two distinct 
fields, viz. (i) the composition of the actuarial contribution appropriate to the 
various benefits, and (ii) the estimation of the expenditure and income expected 
under the Plan in future years. For both purposes I have made use of the most 
recent data available for pre-war years in respect of mortality, marriage and 
other vital statistics. Thus the population figures are based upon the results 
of the national registration in September, 1939, supplemented by other 
information. Where, as in the calculation of rates of contribution, the dis- 
counting of future liabilities has been necessary, I have assumed compound 







interest at the rate of 3 per cent, per annum. I discuss, in the following 
paragraphs, certain of the more important assumptions made and the consider- 
ations on which they are based. 

13. In estimating the numbers and age distribution of the population 
in 1945 (taken as the first complete year of the new Plan), and in 1955 and 
1965, 1 have projected the numbers recorded in the special national registration 
of 1939, assuming rates of survivorship corresponding to those experienced 
in Great Britain in the three years 1938-40, the figures for the last of these 
years being adjusted to exclude war deaths. It is impossible to assess the 
future casualties in the fighting forces and elsewhere which will be suffered 
before the close of hostilities ; and I have not attempted to adjust for the effect 
of the war on the size and constitution of the population surviving at its 
termination, or, consequentially^ on the births and the population in the 
ensuing period. On the other hand the rates of mortality which I have adopted 
make no adjustment for the possible improvement in vitality in the future. 
If the actual rates of mortality experienced in the future are substantially 
below those on the standard taken; more particularly at the older ages, the 
population of pensionable age may be materially in excess of my estimates. 
But the future is obviously very speculative, and after consideration of the 
statistics of the last thirty years and in view of the uncertainties due to the 
war I have thoughf it premature, for the present purpose, to modify the 
relatively light rates of mortality disclosed in recent years in such a way as 
to incorporate a loading in the estimates. 

In regard to the numbers of births assumed in the future, and the future 
population of children surviving therefrom, I have based the estimates on the 
fertility rates for Great Britain in 1938 derived from the more extensive data 
made available by the Population (Statistics )Act, 1938. The level of the birth 
rate resulting from these fertility rates corresponds closely to the average of 
the preceding four years. I have not attempted, in my estimates, to measure 
the possible effect on the fertility rates in future of changes in economic and 
social conditions as they may be affected, inter alia, by the grant of universal 
children’s allowances. 

14. As regards unemployment benefit — ^the second most important item 
in the scheme from the point of view of cost — I have assumed, after consul- 
tation with Sir William Beveridge, that under normal peace-time conditions 
the enlarged population insured against unemployment will experience an 
average rate of 8|- per cent, unemployment and that, as a result of the 
abolition of a limit on duration of benefit, 95 per cent, of such unemployment 
will rank for benefit. This matter is discussed further in para. 28 below. 

15. As regards disability benefits, I have assumed that an appreciably 
higher claim rate will be experienced than that now prevailing in the National 
Health Insurance scheme, inter alia, on account of the substantial increases 
proposed in the rates of benefit. The effect, on the number and duration of 
claims, of this increase, together with other changes proposed by the scheme, 
such as the inclusion of “ other gainfully occupied persons ” for insurance 
against prolonged disability, is necessarily a matter of speculation, but past 
experience indicates that the number of weeks of disability benefit will be 
appreciably higher than would be anticipated on the basis of the experience 
of sichness and disablement benefit under the existing National Health Insurance 
system. The point is considered more fully in para. 22 below. 

Analysis of the Actuarial Contribution 

16. I propose, in the following paragraphs, to discuss the essential con- 
siderations which arise, under the various benefit heads, in arriving at the 
constituents of the aggregate actuarial contribution. This is, necessarily, a 
"omplex matter — especially a& regards the principles on which the relative 
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contributions of men and women should be tixed — the factors involved 
differing for the several benefits. For convenience, unless otherwise stated, 
the contributions quoted will be those for adult contributors in Class L 

17. .^«sfows.~-The contributions payable up to 1936 under the Con- 
tributory Pensions scheme, viz. 9d. for men and 4M. for women, were originally 
fixed in relation to the value of widows’ and orphans’ and age pensions up to 
age 70, but provision was made for three increases of 2d. for men and Id. for 
women, in 1936, 1946 and 1956, with the intention that the entrant in 1956 
or later, at the age of 16, should pay approximately for the whole of his or 
her benefits both before and after age 70. Recently, by the Contributory 
Pensions Act of 1940, contributioiLS were raised (by 2d. for men and 3d. for 
women) on account of the reduction to 60 of the pen.sion age for wives and 
insured women. 

The current rates of contribution are thus 1/1 for men and 8.1d. for women. 
If the scheme remained unchanged they would become 1 /s" for men and 
9|d. for women from 1946, and 1/5 and 10 W. from 1956. It was pointed 
out, at the time of the 1940 Bill, that these ultimate rates would be equivalent 
to about 90 per cent, of the full actuarial contribution — rather more in the 
case of insured menj-^, rather less in the case of insured women — the corre- 
sponding proportion on the basis of the 1946 rates of contribution being just 
over 80 per cent. (See Report bv the Government Actuary on the Financial 
Provisions of the Bill, Cmd. 6169.) 

18. The fixing of the relative levels of pension contributions for men and 
women involves the question to what extent the cost of benefits to wives and 
widows, which arise from their being the dependants of insured men, should be, 
paid for by men. The solution adopted is to assess the contribution for 
insured women so that, within the limits of practicality, a woman who was 
insured throughout her working lifetime wmuld pay for her own age pension 
but would not contribute towards the general cost of wives’ and widows’ 
pensions. The contribution for insured men is correspondingly fixed so as 
to meet the cost of their own pensions, together with so much of the co.st of 
benefits to wives and widows as is not covered by the pre-marriage contribu- 
tions of insured women who marry and the contributions of employed married 
women and their employers (or their employers alone if they exercise their 
option to be exempt persons). 

19. The cost of retirement pensions and widow’s and guardian benefits* 
at the rates and under the conditions proposed in the Social Security Plan has 
been evaluated on the lines indicated in the preceding paragraphs. It is 
found that the actuarial contribution required to meet the full cost of tire 
benefits, in the case of an entrant to ineurance at age 16, would be 39'2d. a 
week for men (including 4’ Id. for widow’s and guardian benefits) and 31 '8d. 
for women. These are the contributions for adults, payable from age 21, 
on the assumption that reduced rates are payable whilst the insured person 
is under age 21, viz. two-thirds at ages 16-18 and five-sixths at 18-21. Allow- 
ing for a State subridy of one-sixth, the corresponding joint contributions 
payable by insured persons and their employers to meet five-sixths of the 
prospective value of these benefits are thus— -for adults — 32*7d. for men and 
26-5d. for women. 

These contributions are related to the full rates of pension which will 
become payable in 1964 when the transitional period has elapsed and not to 
the reduced rates payable transitionally in the interim. Further, they are 
on the basis that retirement takes place, and pension is granted, when the 
minimum pensionable age of 65 (men) or 60 (women) is attained. The financial 
effect of postponement of retirement and increase of pension in respect of 
contributions paid after the pensionable age is discussed in the next paragraph. 
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* No allowance has b,een .made in these estima,tes for the net charge which may aris^ in 
respect of the analogous benefits to divorced and separated wives {recoverable, if possible, 
from their husbands). 
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It should be noted that the proportion of the liability to be assumed 
by the Exchequer, viz. one-sixth as proposed, corresponds closely to the 
position in the existing scheme in 1946 after the second decennial increase 
of contributions is added, since at that point the contributions charged 
under the old scheme would represent rather over 80 per cent, of the full 
actuarial contributions. 

20. Effect of Postponement of Pension . — The proposals for making the 
grant of pension dependent on retirement from wofk and for increasing 
the rate of pension if retirement is postponed beyond the 'minimum 
pensionable age have contrary,- but not equal, financial effects. The 
assumptions which I have made in these respects in my estimates of 
future expenditure are referred to later, in connection with the examination 
of the course of pensions expenditure anticipated during the transitional 
period (para. 54). In calculating the rate of contribution payable for pensions 
I have made no allowance for the net saving from postponement of pension ; 
it is worth while considering, however, the relationship of the amount of 
additional pension proposed for each year of postponement to the amount 
which could be granted on an actuarial basis. 

The Plan gives to a single person 1 /- a week extra pension for each year of 
postponement beyond age 65 (men) or 60 (women). The following statement 
shows the pension equivalent to {a) the final basic rate of 24/-, and [h] the 
initial transitional rate of 14/- payable at 65 (60 for women), which could be 
paid starting from a later age — and the corresponding addition for each year's 
deferment — allowing for the actuarial value of deferment of pension and 
payment of further pension contributions during deferment : — 


Age at 
retirement 

24/- Pension 

14/- Pension 

Equivalent rates 
of pension 
for age at 
retirement 

Addition 
for one 
year’s 
deferment 

Equivalent rates 
of pension 
for age at 
retirement 

Addition 
for one 
year’s 
deferment 


Retirement Pension for Man 


65 ... 

24/- 

— 

14/- 


66 

26/11 

2/11 

15/9 

1/9 

67 

30 /S 

3/6 

17/10 

2/1 

68 

34/6 

4/1 

20/3 

2/5 

69 

39/4 

4/10 

23/2 

2/11 

70 

45/2 

5/10 

26/8 

3/6 


Retirement Pension 

for Woman 


60 

24 /- 


14/- 

— 

61 

26/2 

2/2 

15/4 

1/4 

62 

28/8 

2/6 

16/11 

1/7 

63 

31/6 

2/10 

18/8 

1/9 

64 

34/8 

3/2 

20/7 

1/11 

65 

38/3 

3/7 

22/9 

2/2 


It will be seen that in the case both of men and of women the grant of an 
additional 1/- pension for each year of postponement is wdll below the actuarial 
equivalent even in the case of a 14/-pension, i.e. the starting transitional rate. 
The saving due to postponement is thus partly returned to the pensioner in 
the form of a larger pension and partly a profit to the Social Insurance Fund. 

For joint pensions a double addition, viz. 2/- instead of 1/- for each year of 
postponement, is proposed in the Plan. This can be explained by the fact 
that though the joint pension is equal to about five-sixths only of two single 
pensions regard has to be bad to the probability of survival of each of the 
spouses during the period for which the man postpones his retirement. 

21. Disability Benefit . — The rates of contribution payable under the 
nresent Health Insurance scheme have been determined in relation to the fuU 
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value of the benefits to an entrant at age 16, the contributions for men and 
women being separately assessed, having regard to the benefit rates and 
sickness experience of each sex. The rates were originally designed to 
represent the full value of the benefits to a new entrant ; a portion of the 
contributions was, however, earmarked as a sinking fund for the purpose of 
meeting the deficiency caused by the introduction of initial entrants of all 
ages at the flat rate of contribution, and though the State grant took the form 
of a stated proportion of all benefit expenditure (now one-seventh for men 
and one-fifth for women), this grant in fact enured to the benefit of those who 
started to contribute when over age 16, new entrants at the minimum age being 
self-supporting. This principle has been broadly maintained thtoughout the 
history of the National Health Insurance scheme as amended from time to 
time, though some departure from it was found necessary in the case of women, 
their sickness claims having proved to be substantially greater than had been 
anticipated. To adjust for this, a special State subsidy was given by raising 
the proportionate State grant for women. 

Under the new Plan it is proposed that the contribution for disability 
benefit should be equal to only five-sixths of the value of the benefits to an 
entrant at age 16, the State being responsible for the remaining one-sixth. 
In addition the State is responsible for (i) any deficiency arising in respect 
of existing insured persons, owing to the fact that the liabilities as enlarged 
under the proposals are substantially greater than the reserves accumulated 
in the past under the existing scheme, and (ii) the new liability in respect 
of the inclusion of the classes, comprising persons of all ages, brought into 
insurance at the commencement of the Plan. 

22. The main actuarial problem in connection with disability benefits, 
leaving out of account industrial disability which is dealt with separately in 
paragraphs 36 to 46, is to decide on appropriate rates of incapacity. The 
rates of benefit proposed are 24/- a week for a single person (whether adult 
male or female) and 40 /- for a married man — who will receive also an allowance 
of 8/- for the first child, in addition to the children’s allowances payable when 
he is at work. Moreover, these benefits are payable without reduction in 
cases of prolonged disability. They are thus much greater than the present 
Health Insurance rates, viz. 18/~ for a man, with no allowances for wife or 
children (reduced to 10/6 after 26 weeks of incapacity), 15/- for an unmarried 
and 13/- for a married woman (reduced to 9/- and 8/- respectively after 
26 weeks), with small additions if the insured person is a member of an approved 
society which is able to give additional sickness and disablement benefits. 
Past experience of sickness insurance — both. State and voluntary — pleads 
to the conclusion that, even with the suppdrt of a satisfactory system of medical 
certification and adequate measures of control by sick visiting and by medical 
referees, these high benefits will result in materially increased claim rates, 
especially in respect of prolonged incapacity. 

While it is true that, as a result of the comprehensive health and rehabilita- 
tion service which is to be provided in place of the more limited existing medical 
benefit, a substantial improvement in the health of the community should be 
'secured in due course, it does not necessarily follow that the cost of benefit 
will be correspondingly abated. This is due to the fact that under the altered 
arrangements there may be a tendency on the part of doctors to require longer 
periods off work in order to secure complete recovery from the effects of an 
illness, and there will also be less incentive than in the past to return to work 
owing to loss of income. The combined effect is likely to be an increase 
in the immediate claim rate, though it is to be hoped that later^ there 
will be some reduction in prolonged cases where a permanently incapacitating 
disease is avoided by more comprehensive and effective treatment at an early 
stage. It is difficult in framing long-term estimates to strike a balance 
between these conflicting influences, but in my opinion, however good the 
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administrative arrangements may be, the level of sickness claims deduced 
from the experience of the past, under materially different conditions, cannot 
properly be adopted without modification for the new scheme. For the 
present estimates I have accordingly considered it essential to make a 
moderate addition to the sickness rates which now form the basis of National 
Health Insurance finance, increasing them by an average of 12-| percent., tak- 
ing a lower figure for the shorter illnesses and a larger for the more prolonged. 

The position is definitely speculative, but it is clear to me that the realisa- 
tion of a level of incapacity as low as that which I have adopted can only be 
achieved with a full appreciation of their responsibilities on the part of all 
concerned, that is to say, the active co-operation of the insured persons together 
with a higli standard both of medical certification and of administrative super- 
vision. 

23. On this basis the actuarial contribution (for adults) required to meet the 
cost of the proposed benefits is estimated at 12-9d. a week for men and 10 •2d, 
for women. This does not include the cost of disability due to industrial 
accident or disease, whether temporary or permanent, which is dealt with later. 

These contributions cover five-sixths of the benefit, the balance falling 
upon the Exchequer. They allow for the special feature of the scheme under 
which, if a case of disability lasts for at least four weeks, benefit is then payable 
in respect of the three days’ waiting period. They take cognisance also of the 
reduced rate of benefit payable to married women. 

Reference may be made, also, to the fact that, whereas under the existing 
Health Insurance scheme the rates of benefit do not differentiate between 
single and married men, under the Plan allowances will be payable for the 
wives of married men, and adult dependants of other insured persons, who 
are sick. In the computation of the rates of contribution the cost of these 
allowances has been treated as an addition to the disability benefit of the 
insured person concerned, the result being a substantial addition to the man’s 
contribution and onl 5 ? a small addition to that of women. 

24. Maternity Grant and Benefit — ^The lump sum grant on a married 
woman’s confinement is met from the man's contributions. The weekly 
benefits before and after confinement to gainfully occupied women, whether 
married or single, and the cost of maternity grant to single women, are met 
from the woman’s contributions. The actuarial contributions equivalent to 
these liabilities are Hid. a week on the man’s contribution and l'7d. on the 
woman's ; these relate to five-sixths of the cost. 

25. Marriage Grant . — ^This has been treated as a separate benefit payable 
on marriage to women who have pdid contributions whilst in Class I or II 
and the contribution has been assessed as the sum which, if paid from age 16 
by all women contributors in these classes, would be equivalent to the cost 
of the benefit. The requisite contribution, payable under Class I condi- 
tions, to meet the full cost is estimated to be 2'8d. a week, there being no 
Exchequer subsidy towards this benefit. This assumes that the contribution 
forms part of the Social Security contribution throughout and, as such, is 
payable by women in Classes I and II of all ages and whether single or married 
unless exempt from payment of contributions. It would seem that this is a 
necessary assumption, since it would be impracticable to reduce the aggregate 
contribution payable to take account of a woman’s individual position in- 
regard to this particular benefit. 

It will be seen that while the grant payable on marriage is equal to 6d. for 
each contribution paid, with a maximum of £10 (i,e. for 400 contributions), the 
actuarial contribution is about one-half of this figure for adults, with propor- 
tionately lower amounts for girls and young women. The reason for this is 
first, that the contributions as paid are assnmed to be accumnlated at interest ; 
secondly, that where marriage is deferred beyond about age 25, the maximum 


having been reached, no further accretions occur ; and thirdly, that if a 
woman never marries her contributions enure to those who do. 

26. Funeral Grant . — ^This is a universal benefit. The finance of the 
scheme provides that a contribution towards its cost shall be part of the 
Social Security contribution wherever payable. For the full benefit of £2Q 
in respect of the death of an adult at anjr age over 21 (;^I5 in case of death 
between 16 and 21) the equivalent contributions payable from age 16 to 
65 (60 for a woman) under the conditions appropriate to Class I would be l*ld. 
a week both for a man and for a woman, assuming that the two-thirds rate was 
payable to age 18 and five-sixths rate to 21. The premiums for men and 
women are about equal because the efiect of their cessation five years earlier 
in the case of women is, roughly, offset by the lighter mortality of the sex. 

The figure of 1-ld. has been taken as the appropriate contribution for 
women, but for men an addition is necessary (i) to make good the deficiency 
due to non-payment of contributions by housewives who are not gainfully 
occupied, or otherwise claim exemption, and (ii) to meet the liability in 
respect of the grants payable at reduced rates on the deaths of dependent 
children. Allowance for these liabilities raises the actuarial contribution for 
men to 1 -Sd, a week. 

These,, it may be noted, are net rates of contribution, which — like all the 
actuarial contributions quoted in this memorandum — do not include any 
provision for expenses. Further they are related to the full cost, there being 
no Exchequer subsidy towards this benefit in the case of new entrants. This 
does not mean that the Exchequer is free of any charge for the funeral grant ; 
on the contrary, a deficiency of substantial amount will fall upon the Exchequer 
since the present value of funeral grants for persons of all ages between 16 
and 60 (and for their dependent children) brought in at the outset is substantiallj' 
larger than the present value of the contributions they will pay. It is estimated 
that the amoiint of this initial deficiency, expressed as a capital sum, is about 
^150 millions ; it will, however, emerge gradually over a long period, 

27. Unemployment Benefit . — The principle of an actuarial contribution 
at age 16 related to the prospective future liability is not appropriate to this 
benefit. As a corollary, it cannot be said that an Exchequer liability arises 
on account of new classes of persons brought into unemployment insurance 
because of an absence of reserves which should have been accumulated from 
contributions in the past. The contribution is in fact obtained by averaging 
the estimated annual cost of the benefit over all contributors, insured for it, i.e., 
all persons in Class I, without regard to the effect of any tendency of the 
risk to increase with age or to the relative amounts of unemployment for which 
benefit is drawn by the two sexes. In this process allowance is made for the 
following considerations, viz. (i) that, as in the existing system, the Exchequer 
is assumed to bear one-third of the cost, (ii) that an appropriate relationship 
is fixed between the rates to be charged to men and women, and (iii) that reduced 
contributions are payable under age 21. 

28. The estimate of the cost of unemployment benefit depends upon two 
factors, namely the average proportion of the insured population who are out 
of work and the proportion of these who qualify for benefit. As regards the 
first, which is highly speculative, assumption (C) of the three basic assumptions 
underlying the Social Security Plan, i.e. the exercise of the full powers of the 
State to maintain employment, implies that long-term unemployment would 
be reduced to a negligible amount. I have consulted Sir William Beveridge 
on this, and he is of opinion that it would be reasonable, in the circumstances 
which he envisages in the Report, to contemplate an average rate of unemploy- 
ment of the order of 10 per cent, among the industries at present covered by 
the General Scheme of Unemployment Insurance. Merging with these rates 
the lighter risks of persons now insured under the Agricultural Scheme, and 
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including also private domestic servants and the other classes coming within 
Class I who are at present excepted from insurance against unemployment 
(railwaymen, central and local government officials, etc.), the average rate for 
the whole population paying contributions under Class I has been taken at 
8| per cent. 

The proportion of the unemployed who would qualify for benefit under 
the new conditions cannot be estimated from past experience, for the new 
benefit is to continue without limit during unemployment (subject to the fulfil- 
ment of appropriate conditions) whereas at present insurance benefit is normally 
terminated after about 26 weeks and thereafter recourse has to be had to 
Unemployment Assistance. Broadly speaking, under the new Plan ail un- 
employed persons will be able to obtain insurance benefit except for a very 
smaU group, mainly composed of persons incurring odd days of unemployment 
(not linked up) or otherwise serving waiting days, and persons in course of 
transfer away from employee occupations. I have accordingly assumed that 
95 per cent, of unemployment Will rank for benefit, making due allowance 
for the changed arrangements relating to waiting time. 

29. The fixing -of the relative contributions of men and of women is a 
matter of some difficulty. The womali’s contribution has, in the past, been 
only a few pence below the man’s rate, reflecting perhaps the difference between 
their nominal benefit levels but not the difference between the effective 
levels if benefits for dependants are. averaged over the class of insured 
persons — men or women — ^in respect of which they arise. The difference in 
contribution rates according to the basis adopted is of course considerable; 
moreover, it is widened if account is taken of the rate of benefit for married 
women, which is to be appreciably lower than that for single women, thus 
depressing the women's average. Taking into account allowances for wives 
and adult dependants, the average rate of benefit payable under the Plan to an 
adult man is estimated at 32/10 a week. For adult women the average rate 
is estimated at 21/8, taking due proportions of single women and married 
women claimants at their respective benefit rates and giving effect to the 
assumption that one-half of gainfully employed housewives will secure 
exemption from contributions under Class I and thus from insurance against 
unemployment. 

I think a fair allocation of the cost as between men and women is to be 
obtained by fixing their respective contribution rates in proportion to these 
average benefit rates. On this basis the appropriate contributions for un- 
employment benefit are estimated at 24*8d. a week for men and 16‘4d. for 
women, reducible below age 21 as proposed. These rates leave one-third of 
the cost of the benefit to be met from the Exchequer. 

30. Industrial Disability Benefit {and Pension). ~^Th.Q cost of these benefits 
and the proposed methods of financing them are discussed in a separate section 
of this memorandum (paras. 36 to 46). It will be seen that, apart from the 
portion of the total cost to be defrayed by a special levy on the hazardous 
industries, the full cost is represented by weekly contributions of 3‘3d. for an 
adult man and 2*2d. for an adult woman (with proportionately lower sums for 
persons under age 21). These sums are estimated to cover the liability for 
nonffiazardous industries together with a share (one-third) of the excess cost 
in hazardous industries, the balance thereof being met by a special levy on the 
employers in those industries. Deducting the proposed Exchequer grant of 
one-sixth of the above contributions, the net sums to be included in the Social 
Insurance contributions for Class I are thus 2-8d. and USd. respectively for 
adult men and women, divisible between the workers and their employers. 

31. Expenses of Administration , — ^All the contributions given in the 
preceding paragraphs are net, that is to say, they have not been loaded to 
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include an allowance for the related expenses of administration. This subject 
is discussed later, in para. 70, where it is estimated that an aggregate sum of 
£18 millions a year would be required for the administration of Social 
Insurance benefits and grants. It has been assumed that the Exchequer 
would discharge one-third of these expenses in so far as they relate to un- 
» employment benefit and one-sixth in so far as they relate to other benefits. 
The balance of the cost, if spread evenly over the contributions of men and 
women, is equivalent to a contribution of 3-6d. a week (reducible under age 21). 

32. Division of the Contribution between Insured Persons and Employers , — 
Before summarising the foregoing results it is necessary to discuss the principle 
on which the contribution for persons in Class I is to be allocated between the 
insured person and the employer. In the existing schemes of Contributory 
Pensions. Health Insurance and Unemployment Insurance the joint contribu- 
tion is shared equally between the two except where, for convenience in the 
division of a penny, the contribution of one party has been made Id. or Id. 
greater than that of the other. Following this precedent the contributions 
under the Social Security Plan, so far as they relate to retirement pensions, 
widows’ benefits, unemployment benefit and disability benefit, are assumed 
to be shared equally between the insured person and the employer, and the 
same division has been made in the case of the contribution for the industrial 
disability benefit — in so far as this is met by contributions and not by levy — 
and for Uie weekly maternity benefit. The lump sum maternity grant is in a 
somewhat different category and the small contribution in respect of this 
benefit has been placed upon the insured person. The marriage grant, again, 
and the funeral grant are thought to be benefits for which the employer should 
not be asked to take any financial responsibility and the contributions for these 
have been placed upon the insured person. Finally, the contribution to cover 
cost of administration is divided equally between the two parties. 

Summary of Contribution Rates 

33. The constitution of the actuarial contribution appropriate to Class I 
for the Social Insurance benefits, and its division between the three parties 
concerned, the insured person, the employer and the State, may now be set 
out {see table on page 188). The contributions shown are those payable from 
age 21 on the assumption that from age 16 to 18 two-thirds of these rates are 
paid and from age 18 to 21 five-sixths of the rates. Allowance is made for the 
conditions for payment of contribution in Class I in regard to excusal of 
contributions in periods of disability and unemployment. 

It is important to note that, although 1;he Exchequer’s share of the actuarial 
contribution is shown in the table as an addition to the contributions, this 
is probably not the procedure which would be adopted in practice. The 
Exchequer subsidy would presumably be an annual payment — probably fixed, 
periodically, for a span of years — related to the emerging expenditure and 
would comprise in principle (i) the equivalent of the various proportions 
(one-sixth, etc.) of the cost in respect of all insured persons plus (ii) the further 
sum required in respect of the additional liability, already mentioned in 
para. 8, in respect of those coming into the new scheme at ages above the 
minimum entry age. 

34. The rates of contribution proposed to be paid for all classes include a 
contribution towards the cost of health services, viz., lOd. for an adult man and 
8d. for an adult woman, with reduced sums of 8d. for a young man aged 
between 18 and 21 and 6d. for young persons aged between 16 and 18 and 
young women aged between 18 and 21. In all these contributions the em- 
ployer’s share has been taken as l|d., this being approximately the contribu- 
tion which employers now pay towards the medical benefit of their employees 
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Kates of Contribution in Pence per Week for an Adult in Class 1 {see para, 33) 



Full 

Actuarial 

Contri- 

bution 


Share of 


Insured 

Person 

Employer 

Exchequer 

Men 

Retirement Pensions, 

Widow’s and Guardian Benefits... 

Unemployment Benefit 

Disability Benefit ... 

Industrial Disability Benefits 
Maternity Grant and Benefit ... 
Marriage Grant 

Funeral Grant 

Cost of Administration 

35-1 

4-1 

37-2 

15-S 

3- 3 

1-3 

U3 

4- 9 

14-7 

1-7 

12.4 

8-4 

1-4 

1-8 

1-8 

14-6 

1-7 

12-4 

6-5 

1-4 

z 

1-8 

5-8 (l/6th) 

•7 (l/6th) 
12-4 (l/3rd) 

2-6 (I /6th) 

•5 (l/6th) 

■2 (l/6th) 

1-3* 

. 

Total for Social Insurauce 

Benyfits ... 

103-2 

41-3 

38-4 

23-5 

Women 





Retirement Pensions- 

31-8 

13-3 

13-2 

5-3 (l/6th) 

Widow's and Guardian Benefits... 

— 

__ 

— 

Unemployment Benefit ... 

24-6 

8-2 

8-2 

8-2 (l/3rd) 

Disability Benefit ... 

12-2 

5-1 

5-1 

2-0 (l/6th) 

Industrial Disability Benefits ... 

2-2 

•9 

■9 

•4 (l/6th) 

Maternity Grant and Benefit 

2-() 

■9 

•8 

•3 (l/6thl 

Marriage Grant 

2-8 

2-8 

— 

— 

Funeral Grant 

M 

1-1 


-- 

Cost of Administration 

4-9 

1-8 

I'S’ 

1-3* 

Total for Social Insurance 





Benefits ... 

81-6 

34-1 

30-0 

17-5 


* The Exchequer share of cost of adjnmistration is taken at one-third 
for unemployment benefit and one-sixth for other benefits. 


under the present National Health Insurance scheme. For Class I, therefore, 
the make-up of the contributions (for adults) of 7/6 (men) and 6/- (women 'i 
is as follows : — 


Allocation of Class 1 Rates ok Contribution (Adults), in pence per week, 
BETWEEN Insured Person and Employer 


■■IM 

Men I 

Women 


Insured 

Person 

Ift 

Employer 

Total 

Insured 

Person 

1 

Employer 

Total 

Contribution : j 

(I) for Social Insurance ] 
Benefits... ... 

1 i 

1 38-4 

79-7 

1 

34-1 

30 -U 

64-1 

(2) towards- Health ■ 

Services 

1 8-5 1 

1-5 

10-0 

6-5 

1-5 

! 

8-0 

Margin ... ■ 

i -tl -2 ' 

-0-9 

+0-3 ' 

+ 14 

- 1-5 

-0-1 

Contribution propossed , 
to be charged ...; 

1 

51-0 1 

39-0 

90-0 

42-0 

30-0 

72-0 


It will be seen from the above that the actuarial contributions for the 
benefits, together with the sums proposed to be taken for health services, absorb, 
with little or no margin, the proposed contributions of 7 /6 and 6/- and that the 
allocation between insured person and employer does not diverge materially 
from the results obtained on the principles envisaged in the Report 
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35. Contributions for Classes II and IV . — Rates of contribution for 
Classes II and IV have been computed on similar principles, allowing for the 
more limited benefits for which these classes are to be insured, and assuming 
that they receive the same Exchequer subsidy as Class I for each benefit. 
A small sum has been included in the contributions for these classes in respect 
of the training benefit available to them in lieu of unemployment benefit. It 
should be borne in mind that the disability benefit for Class 11, unlike that for 
Class I, is payable only after disability has lasted for. 13 weeks. These con- 
tributions take account of the slightly different conditions for payment of 
contributions, as set out below : — 

Class I . — Contributions are excused during unemployment or disability 
(including industrial disability) and, in the case of a woman, during 
payment of the weekly maternity benefit. 

Class II . — Contributions are excused during disability after the first 
13 weeks of an attack and, in the case of a woman, during payment of 
the weekly maternity benefit. 

Class IV . — Contributions are payable without any excusal, except, in the 
case of a woman, during receipt of widow’s or guardian benefit. 

The actuarial contributions for the three classes, payable under these conditions, 
are given in the statement below, which also shows the amounts of the reduced 
contributions for persons under 21 and the margins in the contribution pro- 
posed to be charged in each case. 


Rates of Contribution, in pence per week, for Juveniles, Young Persons and 
Adults, in Classes I, II and IV 




Men 



Women 



Under 

18 

Between 
18 &21 

21 and 
over 

Under 

18 

Between 

18&21 

21 and 
over 

Class I : 

For Benefits and ad- 
ministration 

53-1 

1 

66-4 

79-7 

42-7 

53-4 

64-1 

Towards Health 
Services 

6-0 

8-0 

10-0 

6-0 

6-0 

8-0 

j 

Margin 

+ 0-9 

-1-0 -6 

+0-3 

-0-7 

+ 0-6 

-0-1 

Contribution to be 
charged 

60-0 

1 

75-0 

90-0 

48-0 

60-0 

72-0 

(5/-) 

(6/3) 

(7/6) 

(4/-) 

(5/-) 

{61-) 

Class II : 

For Benefits and ad- 
ministration 

117-0 

33-7 

40-5 

24-7 

30-9 

37-1 

Towards Health 
Services 

! 

6-0 

vH-0 

j 

10-0 

6-0 

6-0 

8-0 

Margin ' 

-9-0 

-i-0-3 

+ 0-5 

-6-7 

-0-9 

-0-1 

Contribution to be 
charged 

24-0 

42-0 

51-0 

24-0 

36-0 

45-0 


(2/-) 

(3/6) 

(4/3) 

(2/-) 

(3/-) 

(3/9) 

Class IV : 

For Benefits and ad- 
ministration 

22*5 

28-1 

33-7 

17-9 

22-3 

26-8 

Towards Health 
Services 

6-0 

8-0 

10-0 

6-0 

6-0 

8-0 

Margin 

-10-S ; 

-0-1 

-M-3 

-5-9 

+ 1-7 

+ 1-2 

Contribution to be 
charged 

18-0 

36-0 

45-0 

18-0 

. 30-0 

36-0 

(1/6) 

(3H 

(3/9) 

(1/6) 

(2/6) 

(3/-) 
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This statement shows that for Classes 11 and IV, as for Class I, the con- 
tiibntions proposed to be charged correspond closely to the appropriate 
actuarial contributions, together with the suggested contributions towards 
health services, except in the case of persons under age 18. For the latter, 
substantial deficiencies are shown, but the special circumstances of juveniles 
in Classes II and IV appear to call for nominal rates of contribution, viz, 2/- 
in Class II and 1/6 in Class IV. 

Industrial Disability 

36. The principal proposals in regard to industrial compensation are as 
follows ; — 

(i) During the first 13 weeks of disability due to industrial accident or 
disease payments to be made at the ordinary rates of disability benefit 
(single or joint according to the injured person’s status). 

(ii) If incapacity continues beyond this period disability benefit to be 
replaced by an industrial pension payable so long as disability continues. 
The amount of this pension to be two-thirds of the earnings of the work- 
man when in full employment, subject to a maximum of £3 and to a 
minimum of the ordinary rate of disability benefit, or, in cases of 
partial disability, a reduced pension proportionate to the estimated loss 
of earning power. 

(iii) In the case of fatal injuries : — 

{a) the ordinary funeral grant and widow’s or guardian benefit to be 
payable, and in addition, 

(b) a lump sum grant in respect of a widow or other person wholly 
or mainly dependent on the deceased workman. 

(iv) Certain industries to be scheduled as hazardous, and two-thirds of 
the excess cost of compensation in each such industry over the level 
of the other (non-hazardous) industries to be met by the employers 
concerned, the remaining third being shared by employees, all employers ' 
and the State. The three parties will thus pay for compensation 
at the non-hazardous level and also for a share of the excess cost in 
hazardous industries, while the employers in each such industry will 
be liable also for the balance of the cost of compensation for their 
own industry. 

In the following paragraphs I examine the financial implications of these 
proposals in the following order : — 

(а) the estimated gross cost arising under (i), (ii), (iii) (b), for all industries 
together — the funeral grant and widows' and guardian benefits under 
(iii) (a) are assumed to be coVered by the ordinary contributions for 
these services ; 

(б) the division of industries between hazardous and non-hazardous ; 

(c) the cost of compensation, at the non-hazardous level, in all industries 
taken together ; 

{d) the excess cost in hazardous industries ; 

(e) the ordinary contribution required to defray (c) and one-third of (d) 
and the additional contributions required from the employers in the 
hazardous industries. 

In the first instance, the position is examined for a normal year, ahd the cost 
of the proposals is compared with that of the existing scheme. Finally, 
special problems arising in the transition from the old to the new Plan are 
considered. 

37, The estimates which follow are based on the annual statistical reports 
of. the Home Office, being built up on the average for the three years 1936-38, 
modified to give effect to the substitution of disability benefit at the rates 
proposed and industrial pensions (assuming rates of wages at about 25 per 



cent, in excess of their level in 1938) in place of the rates of compensation 
payable in the three years 1936-38. Further, it is assumed that before the 
new scheme is introduced peace-time conditions will have been restored. 

The detailed statistics contained in the Home Office reports relate to 
seven large groups of important industries, viz. mines, quarries, railways, 
factories, docks, constructional work and shipping. In the three years 1936-38 
the average numbers employed in these industries were about 8,000,000 and 
the total compensation paid was about £Q millions in cases of disablement and 
about 3^700,000 in fatal cases. There were 400,000 new cases of disablement 
(resulting from accidents or disease) each year, representing an annual rate of 
5 per cent, of the number of employees. This rate varied considerably in the 
different industries and ranged from 3| per cent, in the factories group to over 
18 per cent, among miners. 

It was estimated that allowing for ail other industries and employTiients 
not included in these seven large groups but of which no details were available, 
the total amount spent on compensation (excluding administrative expenses 
and the profits of insurance companies) was in the region of £10 millions, 
On this basis, and assuming that 10 per cent, related to fatal cases, the total 
cost of disablement compensation before the war may be taken as £9 millions, 
of which the seven large industries accounted for £6 millions and all other 
industries and employments accounted for the balance of £3 millions. 

38. The first important change made by the new scheme is the payment 
of disability benefit at the ordinary rates for industrial disability of less than 
13 weeks’ duration in place of compensation based on a proportion of earnings. 
From the Home Office figures it would appear that of men who are disabled 
by industrial accident (or disease) about 90 per cent, recover within 13 weeks 
and that in about 10 per cent, only of the cases will industrial pensions become 
payable. While the rate of accident varies considerably between one industry 
and another, the proportion of cases where incapacity continues beyond 
13 weeks does not show such wide variations. For example, in the case of 
the mining industry, the proportion of claims lasting over 13 weeks is about 
12 per cent., or 2 per cent, more than the average for all industries for which 
statistics are available. 

The effect of a change in a rate of benefit based on wages depends upon the 
distribution of the persons affected according to rates of wage. While it is 
recognised that this distribution may be different in the various industries, it 
has not been found practicable to give effect to this point, and the estimates of 
cost have been arrived at on the basis of an estimated distribution of the 
wage-earning population as a whole. , 

39. On the foregoing basis I estimate the annual expenditure on 
weekly allowances to employees incapacitated by industrial accident or disease 
for all industries together at about £14*2 millions, nearly three-quarters of 
which is represented by the cost of industrial pensions. The remaining 
quarter is the cost of disability benefit to persons who draw the full 13 weeks 
and then qualify for industrial pensions, and to others for shorter periods. 
Adding £800,000 for lump sum grants in fatal cases, taken at an average of 
£300 for each fatal accident where a total dependant is left, with proportion- 
ately reduced amounts in cases of partial dependency, a total annual expen- 
diture of approximately £15 millions is reached, exclusive of cost of 
administration and with no allowance for any additional cost due to claims 
at Common Law. 

40. The seven industries covered in the Home Office returns include the 
majority, but not all, of the notably hazardous industries ; but some of the fen 
subsidiary groups into which the main factories group is sub-divided show a 
comparatively light rate of disablement. Among the notably hazardous 
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industries not included may be mentioned the building industry (some sections 
of which are understood to be particularly hazardous), agriculture and cartage 
contracting. For the purpose of the present estimates, in which differentiation 
between non-hazardous and hazardous industries is required, if has been 
assumed that all the subsidiaries in the factories group where the claim rate 
was under 3| per cent, (and averaged 2| per cent.), accounting for nearly 
two-thirds of the total number of employees in that group, may be classed as 
non-hazardous. On the other hand, it has been assumed that industries 
which should be classed as hazardous but are not included in the seven groups 
may comprise some 1| million employees. The net result is that in the 
present estimates rather less than one-third of the total number of employees 
has been assumed to be employed in these industries, with a predominating 
proportion of men. 

41. Apportioning the total cost of £15 millions between the two groups 
it is estimated that the cost of compensation will be about £5 millions for all 
the non-hazardous industries taken together and about ;flO millions for the 
hazardous group. It will be observed that although the former industries are 
taken to cover over two-thirds of the total numbers employed, they account for 
only one-third of the total cost. In this connection it is to be noted that 
although the Home Office statistics relating to the seven industries are fairly 
extensive, no similar details are available regarding the other industries. 
At the outset the scheduling *of industries to be classed as hazardous will 
present some difficulties and must necessarily be tentative.- Moreover, as 
experience accumulates the constitution of the two groups will no doubt vary, 
as the relative cost in particular industries improves or deteriorates and, as 
the case may be, warrants their removal from or their inclusion in the 
hazardous list. 

42. If all employees were in non-hazardous industries I estimate that a total 
contribution of about 2|d. a week would be required in respect of an adult 
man and two-thirds of this sum for an adult woman, with proportionately 
lower contributions in respect of boys and girls under 18 and young persons 
of 18 but under 21. The produce of these contributions is estimated at about 
£7-4 millions. The excess cost in respect of the hazardous industries is thus 
about £7 ’6 millions. On the assumption that one-third of this excess is pooled 
among all workers and, employers and the State, the ordinary contribution 
required is accordingly raised to 3-3d. for an adult man and 2 •2d. for an adult 
woman, and the aggregate amount of the additional contributions to be levied 
on the employers in the hazardous industries is approximately £5 millions. 
Assuming a State grant of one-sixth, the sum to be included in the Social 
Insurance contribution for Class I is 2-8d. a week for an adult man, divisible 
equally between the worker and his employer, with proportionately lower 
amounts for adult women and for persons under age 21. 

43. On this basis the apportionment between the several parties of the 
total cost of compensation payable throughout industry is as follows : — 

Non-hazardous Industries : £ millions 


Workers’ contributions 

... 2-7 

Employers' contributions ... , 

... ■ 2*7 

Proportionate State grant 

... M 


6-5 

Cost of Compensation ... 

... 4-9 

Surplus, i.e, subsidy to hazardous industries.'.. 

... 1*6 
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Hazcifdoiis Industries : £ millions 

Workers' contributions 1 *4 

Employers' contributions (ordinary) . . . . , 1-4 

(additional .. .. .. 5*1 

6*5 

Proportionate State grant (ordinary contributions) ... -6 

Surplus from other industries 1 4i 

Co.st of Compensation 10*1 


44. The raising of the basic weekly cuu tribution ri.aiuired t(( |.)rovide the 
benefits in the non-hazardoiis industrie.^ from 2-5d. to 3-3d., in (.(rder to sub- 
sidise the cost in the hazardous industries to the extent of une-lhird of the 
extra charge M^hich otherwise would fall on these industries will have diffe.nng 
effects in the various industries. 

The position may be illustrated by the following figures showing the approxi- 
mate results in the mining industry, which gives rise to relatively the heaviest 


charge. 

£ millions 

Workers' contributions -2 

Employers' contributions (ordinary) -2 

(additional) 2 ’7 

2-9 

Subsidy from other industries and the State 1*3 

Cost of Compen.«!ation 4*4 


45. As indicated above, of the total annual compensation under the 
proposals, viz., £15 millions, as estimated, the workers will pay £4-1 millions, 
emploj^ers £9*2 millions and the State £1*7 millions. In comparing this with 
the present scheme I have brought into account the expected expenditure 
under the Workmen's Compensation Acts in force before the war as extended 
b}/ the Act passed in 1940. Under that Act, in general, the compensation 
to a totally disabled workman was increased by 5/- a week, and weekly allow- 
ances were provided in respect of the workman’s children while under age 15. 
Further, by the Act of 194 i, the scope of liability was extended to include 
non-manual workers up to a remuneration limit of £420, instead of £350. 

For a noi'mal 5 ’'ear the expenditure of the pre-war scheme as enlarged by 
these amending Acts may be put at abput £12| millions, of which probably 
over half a million pounds is in respect of the children of disabled workers and 
the orphan children left after fatal accidents. The cost, on the present scales, 
exclusive of provision in respect of children, who wall in future be provided 
for under the proposed national scheme of allowances for children, is thus about 
£12 millions for compensation. The average annual cost of compensation in 
1936-38 was about £10 millions. The enlargement under the present proposals 
is thus about £5 millions above the pre-war level, of which about two-fifths 
has already been granted by virtue of war-time legislation. 

40. At the commencement of the new scheme the employers will have 
incurred liabilities in respect of accidents which had occurred previously and 
they (or their insurers) will have set aside reserves to meet outstanding claims 
to the injured men. These, however, will be on the basis of the existing 
law and if the compensation rates for current claims are^ increased to 
the new scales of industrial pension (after 13 weeks of disability), the cost 
of this concession has to be provided for. The additional sum required may be 
computed very roughly at about £2 millions in 1945, diminishing gradually 
thereafter as these claims terminate, and wheit the .scheme is worked out in 
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detail it will be necessary to decide what part of these transitional liabilities 
should be borne by the Social Insurance Fund and what part by way of additional 
charge on employers. Hitherto industry has normally made provision in 
each year for the capital cost of the accidents arising in that year, but in future 
it will probably be thought appropriate for the Social Insurance Fund to 
collect sufficient income for the actual expenditure of the year. It would 
seem likely, therefore, that the strain due to the concessions ^ven to existing 
cases can be met without material adjustment of the balance of charge as it 
will ultimately be when the new scheme has reached maturity. 

Classification of the Population under the Plan 
47. In the middle of the year 1944 (taken as the date of commencement 
of the Plan) the population of Great Britain, making no allowance for future 
war deaths — a factor which cannot be assessed — is estimated at about 
47 millions. Making the , necessary assumption that, when the scheme 
starts, peace-time conditions will have been restored to the extent of a more 
or less normal division of the population by occupational status, the estimated 
population may be allocated as follows to .the six “ security classes ” of the 
Plan 


Numbers in thou ands 



Men 

Women 

Total 

I. Employed persons... 

, 13,350 

4,750 

18,100 

II. Others gainfully occupied 

III. Housewives, including those gain- 

1 2,150 

1 450 1 

2,600 

fully occupied 

— 

9,450 

9,450 

IV. Other persons of working age ... 

V. Children under 15, or 15-16 at 

1,000 

1,300 

2,300 

school 

5,000 

4,800 

9,800 

VI. Persons above working age who 



have retired 

1,200 

3,550 

4,750 


22,700 I 

24,300 

47.000 


48. This division is based upon the application of 1931 Census occupational 
data to the estimated population in age groups at mid- 1944, with an adjust- 
ment for assumed changes since 1931 in the proportions of the population 
who follow a gainful occupation and in the relative proportions of employers, 
employees and persons working on their own account. The adjustment can 
only 1^ made on very broad lines, since the Census information is more than 
ten years old, but regard has been had to the indications afforded by National 
Health and Unemployment Insurance data. 

No attempt has been made to allow for changes during the war such as the 
increase in the size of the Armed Forces, the increase in the proportion of 
the population of working age who are following a gainful occupation and the 
change to paid employment from other gainful occupations — in particular, the 
marked increase in the erapio 3 nnent of women (especially married women). 
These changes, it may be expected, will be in a large measure temporary ; in 
any event it would seem inappropriate for the present purpose to attempt 
to measure what changes in the peace-time occupational constitution of the 
population, as compared with the pre-war position, will result from the war. 

It is to be noted, further, that : — 


(i) the numbers employed or otherwise gainfully occupied are prior to 
adjustment for the estimated effect of the grant of pensions conditional 
on retirement ; 


(ii) the numbers shown in Class I include those pensioners under the existing 
scheme who are at work ; 

(iii) all gainfully occupied housewives, of whatever age, are included under 
Class III ; 
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(iv) Class V includes all under age 15, on the assumption that the miniijiumi 
school-leaving age will have been raised to 15. Children aged between 
15 and 16 who have left school are included, not in Class V, but in the 
appropriate one of Class I, II or IV— those over 16 in full-time education 
being included in Class IV ; 

(v) blind and crippled persons and invalids, if under pension age, are 
included in Class IV ; 

(vi) the numbprs in Class I include, in respect of the Armed Forces, -an 
assumed peace-time strength of 500,000 men ; as indicated in the 
Report, special arrangements will be made for these, and suitable 
allowance is made in the estimates for the fact that, while serving^ 
their contributions will presumably be fixed in relation to their pro! 
spective benefits after discharge only. 

49. It is of interest to make a rough comparison of the above estimates 
of the numbers of contributors to be insured for pensions (Classes I, II, III 
and IV), disability (Classes I, II and III) and unemployment (Classes I and III) 
with the corresponding numbers under the existing system. For this purpose 
it is necessary to make various adjustments to the existing data of insured 
persons. 

Under current conditions as to insurability, and with the present school- 
leaving age of 14, out of 47 millions population of Great Britain, as estimated 
at mid-1944, about 19-9 millions would, on a peace-time basis, be insured 
between the ages of 16 and 65 (60 for women) under the existing Health and 
Pensions schemes and *9 millions aged between 14 and 16 would be insured 
for medical benefit only. Of the numbers counted as insured, however, about 
•9 millions normally consist of persons who, having ceased to be insurably 
employed, would be in process of passing out of insurance ; further, probably 
about *3 millions would have become permanently incapable of work on account 
of accident or disease. Thus, the net number of contributors for pensions, 
subject to temporary abstention due to sickness or unemployment, may be 
put at 18*7 millions above age 16. 

Not all of these persons will come within the new Class I. The numbers 
include about *8 millions of voluntary contributors, who, though they were 
at one time employed persons, may now belong to any one of the three Classes I, 
II or IV, On the other hand, they do not include some '3 millions of persons, 
coming within Class I, II or IV, who are insured for pensions only under 
the Special Voluntary Contributors scheme established in 1938 for the purpose 
of making pension provision for persons of small income not eligible for insur- 
ance as employed or voluntary contributors under the main Contributory 
Pensions scheme. • 

50. It will be evident that the differences in categorisation between the 
existing and the proposed schemes are such as to make a precise analysis of 
the position for each class impossible. Broadly, however, it may be said that 
the effect of the proposals, as estimated, will be to increase the numbers of 
potential contributors under one head or another between the ages of 16 and 65 
(60 for women) as follows : — 

For pensions ; from 19 millions to 22 1- millions. 

For disability benefits : „ 18| „ „ 20f „ 

For unemployment benefits : „ 15| „ „ 18| „ 

In this statement, in order to obtain the maximum degree of comparability, 
juvenile contributors aged 14-16 under the existing scheme are excluded ; 
persons in the Armed Forces are included in both series of numbers ; and 
persons at work over age 65 (60 for women) are excluded in both series. _ Also, 
persons in Classes II and IV who are over 55 (50 for women) at the beginning 
of the new scheme, persons in Classes II and IV with incomes under £75 a 
year, and gainfully occupied married women — all of whom have certain options 
to be exempt from contributions under the new scheme — are included in the 
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numbers, although in considering the probable number of actual contributors 
a reduction should be made for these classes. 

Estimated Expenditure under the Plan 

51. The annual expenditure under the Plan has been estimated for three 
individual calendar years, viz., 1945, 1955 and 1965. An assumption has to 
be made regarding the actual date of commencement of the Plan since this 
affects not only the date when* the necessary qualifying contributions’ for 
disability, unemployment and other benefits will have been paid by persons 
newly brought into insurance for these benefits but also the number of 
contributions paid, and hence the rate of pension granted, in the case of persons 
in the new classes retiring and claiming pension during the transitional period 
For this purpose July, 1944, has been taken as the commencing date. 

Even by 1965 the expenditure in respect of retirement pensions will not 
have reached its full magnitude owing to the operation of the transitional 
arrangements [see para. 5) — quite apart from the effect of increasing numbers 
of the aged population. In other respects, however, 1955 and 1965 will include 
a full year’s expenditure, and 1945 will be deficient only to the extent that 
persons not previously insured will not have qualified for benefit in respect of 
prolonged disability, because they will not have been able to pay three years’ 
contributions as required by the Plan. 

52. The expenditure on benefits undei: each head, in respect of the 
estimated population covered for the particular benefit, has been computed 
on the same actuarial basis as that adopted in calculating the contributions 
and described in the rele\mnt sections of this memorandum. The only matters 
which require special comment here are the probable effects on the cost of 
retirement pensions of (i) the operation of the transitional arrangements and 
(ii) .the provision for increasing the rate of pension by postponement of 
retirement. 

53. Retifement Pensions : Transitional Arrangements . — As will be evident 
from the description of the transitional arrangements and the addition to 
pension on account of postponement given in para. 5, it is necessai*}', in 
obtaining the cost of pensions in the first 20 years of the Plan, to divide the 
pensionable population (making appropriate deduction for those persons of 
pension age who have not yet retired and claimed pension) according as they 
would or would not be qualified for pension under the present Contributory 
Pensions scheme. For those who are so qualified the pensions cost is estimated 
by applying to the numbers surviving in each of the three years of estimate 
the b,asic rate of pension appropriate to that year plus an addition for the 
effect of postponement on the pension rate. For those who have not qualified 
for contributor}^ pension, the population of pensionable age in the year of 
estimate has to be considered separately according to year of retirement 
and appropriate pension rates applicable to that year, together with’ an 
allowance for the effect of postponement, since a pension once granted is not 
subsequently increased. 

Although by 1964-65 the rate of pension granted to new pensi<mers will 
have reached the final rate, the average pension for all pen.sioners then 
existing will not have reached this level, .since those persons among the 
pensioner population who were not previously insui-ed fur contributory pensions 
will not have had their pensions increased year by year but will retain the 
fixed reduced rate awarded at the time of their retirement. The saving in 
pensions on this account in 1965 is not substantial in relation to the total charge, 
amounting to about £15 millions on a total pensions charge of £300 millions 
[see table on page 199). 

The Report makes an alternative suggestion regarding the grant of pension 
to persons in the existing Contributory Pensions scheme who retire before 
the end of the transition period. Under this proposal such persons would 
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retain the reduced rate awarded at ihe time, oi retirement without the vSiibse- 
quent biennial increases provided for under the Flan {see first part of the table 
in para. 5 above). Thus, .a pensioner who retired in the first year of the Plan, 
or had retired previously, would receive a joint pension of ‘25/- or a single 
pension of 14/-, which would remain unaltered. ITnder this arrangement 
there would be no saving at the outset, but by 1965 there would be a net saving 
of £30 millions, allowing for the cost of additional assistance, on the total 
pensions charge of £300 millions, 

54. Retiycnicni CondUion . — elfect of postponement of pension on 

account of a retirement condition is to reduce the number of incumbent 
pensioners, but to increase the average rate of pension for the reduced numbers. 
Its effect on the number of pensioners has been asse.ssed as follows on the 
basis of the somewhat inconclusive statistics which are available. On the one 
hand, the Census figures are over ten years old and, moreover, in these the 
number of aged persons described as still gainfully occupied is probably over- 
stated owing to misdescription. On tlie other hand, the statistics relating to 
the number of persons at work deduced from the surrender of stamped 
insurance cards may be expected to understate the position, owing to the 
possible failure, in some cases, of the employer to affix stamps on the special 
card for this class, or of the employee to surrender his card. It would appear, 
however, that prior to the war about 55 per cent, of men in receipt of contri- 
butory pensions remained at work on reaching age 65, and the percentage 
declined gradually with advancing age until by age 75 there were only about 
12| per cent, still at work. Under the conditions proposed in the Report, 
a man will be able to retire more readily, since his pension will be much more 
substantial than at present, especially in the case of the man aged 65 with a wife 
aged under 60 — and he cannot obtain his pension without retiring. But 
there is the inducement to continue at work provided by the bonus for post- 
ponement of retirement. On balance it appears to me likely that in the case of 
employed persons the tendency to retire will be somewhat stronger than under 
the present scheme. Accordingly I have assumed for the purpose of the 
estimates that in the case of Class I, 50 per cent, of both men and women 
will give up work immediately after reaching pensionable age (65 for men and 
60 for women), that a further 25 per cent, will retire during the ensuing five 
years, and that the balance of 25 per cent, will have ceased work by age 75 
(men) or 70 (women). For gainfully occupied persons who do not work for 
an employer the position is rather different, and it has been thought not un- 
reasonable to assume that, apart from breakdown in health, both men and 
women will continue in their occupation for five years after reaching the 
minimum pensionable age. , 

The net effect on current expenditure, setting off the saving due to with- 
holding the pension until retirement against the additions granted on account 
of postponement, is a saving in the pensions charge of the order of £5 millions 
at the outset, increasing gradually as the scheme becomes more mature. By 
1965 it is estimated that the net saving on this account will amount to about 
£30 millions a year. 

55. Treatment of Existing Beneficiaries . — ^'Ihere will at the outset of the 
scheme be a substantial number of beneficiaries of a more or less permanent 
status under the existing schemes of Health and Pensions Insurance for whom 
definite benefit conditions under the new scheme must be laid down. Similar 
cases arise in respect of unemployment and short-term sickness, but these 
do not present the same problems. The general assumptions made for the 
purpose of estimating cost are as follows : — 

Contributory age pensioners : Their pensions will be continued at the 
present rates if they are at work. If they have retired, or retire in future, 
they will receive the appropriate rate of _ retirement pension. Contri- 
butory widow pen.sioners over age 60 come into this category. 
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Means pensioners : Their pensions will be continued as such or as 
assistance pensions, and in either case will be accounted for under 
national assistance. 

Widow pensioners (under age 60) : Their pensions will be continued 
at the present rate to age 60 unless they are qualified for the higher rates 
of benefit under the new proposals for widow’s and guardian benefits. 
It is assumed that after age 60 they will come within the scope and the 
conditions of retirement pensions. 

Disability benefits : Existing beneficiaries will have their present 
benefits raised to the higher levels proposed in the Plan ; for an alternative 
method of treatment see next paragraph. 

56. Alternative Transitional Plan for Disability Benefit,— Ths. estimates of 
cost of disability benefit given in this memorandum are based on the assumption 
that persons who were in receipt of sickness or disablement benefit at the 
beginning of the new scheme will, like those who claim these benefits later, 
be granted the new disability benefit at the full basic rate (40/- for a married 
man, 24/- for a single man or woman). Under an alternative plan, referred 
to in the Report, transitional arrangements similar to those suggested for 
retirement pensions might be made under which, in cases of prolonged or 
permanent disability, the full rate would not be granted unless the person had 
fulfilled new qualifying conditions by pa5mient of contributions under the 
scheme. Dis0.bled persons who did not satisfy the prescribed conditions 
would receive benefit at a rate equal to the current pension rate, i.e. starting 
at 25/- for a married man in 1944 and rising biennially as is proposed for 
pensions. 

The saving in the first year due to this limitation, on the assumption that 
it Starts six months after the beginning of illness, may be put at about £10 
millions on the total cost of £57 millions for disability benefit {see table on 
page 199). In subsequent years the savings would gradually drop from the 
initial figure, the further savings due to new cases where the qualifying 
conditions had not been fulfilled being less than the gradual diminution of 
the saving on initial cases as a result of deaths and recoveries among them. 
There would, however, be some set-off to these savings in respect of national 
assistance for those who needed supplementation. 

Summary of Expenditure 

57. In the following statement {see page 199) I have brought together the 
estimated annual expenditure on the various Social Insurance benefits, and 
in order to show the total expenditm^e in the proposed Social Security Budget 
I have added the sums payable in respect of national assistance, children’s 
allowances and health services. For a description of these three items, and 
comment on the trend of their cost, see paras. 59 to 68 below. 

58. It will be seen that the total expenditure starts at £697 millions in 
1945 and rises to £764 millions in 1955 and £858 millions in 1965, i.e. an increase 
of £67 millions (or 10 per cent.) in the first ten years and £94 millions (or 12 per 
cent.) in the next ten years. These increases are more than accounted for 
by the expansion of Social Insurance benefits, the cost of which, starting at 
£367 milHons, rises by £75 millions (or 20 per cent.) in the first ten years and 
£111 millions (or 25 per cent.) in the next ten years. The increase in the first 
ten years is due in part to the fact that the fuE cost of disability benefit wiE 
not be experienced in 1945 {see para. 51). The main cause of increase, however, 
is the rising cost of retirement pensions, due partly to the natural increase 
in the number of pensioners, partly to the inclusion of persons in Classes 11 
and IV from mid-1954 and partly to the rise in the rate of transitional pensions 
— ^the transitional arrangements having by that time run through half their 
period. In the ten years from 1955 to 1965 the increase in cost is almost 
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Social Skcuhity Budget : Estimated Expenditure {see para. 57) 



1945 


1965 

% 

iEmillions 


£millions 

Social Insurance Benefits. 




Retirement Pensions ... * 

126 

190 

300 

Widow's and Guardian Benefits 

9f) 

26 

21 

Unemployment Benefit 

110 

109 

107 

Disability Benefit 

57 

68 

7! 

Industrial Disability Benefits 

15 

15 

15 

Maternity Grant and Benefit 

7 

6 

6 

Marxiagi; Grant ... ... ... 

1 

3 

3 

Funeral Grant 

4 

7 

12 

Cost of Administration 

18 

18 

18 








Total for Social Insurance Benefits ... 

367 

442 

553 

National Assistance. 




Assistance Pensions 

39 

33 

25 

Other Assistance ... 

5 

5 

5 

Cost of Administration ... 

3 

3 

2 

Total for National Assistance 

47 

41 

32 

Children’s Allowances. 




Allowances 

no 

108 

100 

Cost of Administration 

3 

3 

3 

Total for Children's Allowances 

113 

111 

103 

Health Services 

170 

170 

170 

Total Expenditure 

697 

764 

858 


entirely due to retirement pensions, the main reasons being the same as those 
which operate in the first ten years of the scheme. 

The variations in the cost of the other Social Insurance benefits are not 
important. They reflect, for the most part, changes in the size of the population 
eligible for the particular benefit. There is, however, a rise, throughout the 
period, in the cost of the funeral grant which deserves comment ; this is due 
to the fact that persons aged over 60 at the beginning of the scheme are to be 
excluded from this benefit, thus involving a gradually increasing expenditure 
on funeral grant. 

National Assistance 

59. As indicated in para. 6, the Report envisages that the Social Insurance 
provisions of the Plan will, even when*fully mature, require to be supple- 
mented by assistance, since (i) even in respect of pensions, for which the widest 
coverage is provided, the Plan does not provide a universal benefit, but 
contemplates that certain individuals and classes of persons will not have 
paid the necessary insurance contributions, and (ii) the subsistence benefits 
provided will not cover entirely a marginal group of persons with abnormal 
needs. The sums required for this purpose will be provided entirely from the 
Exchequer. It is assumed that the scales of supplementary pensions and 
assistance now (November, 1942) in operation will continue in force. 

The cost of assistance pensions has been estimated to fall from £39 millions 
in the first year to a figure of £25 millions, necessarily ve^ speculative, in 
1965, and it may be expected to show a further substantial decline in the 
following ten years. Nevertheless there will probably always be a not in- 
significant charge under this head, as is indicated by the following analysis 
of the position. 

At the outset expenditure for assistance arises from two main classes of 
approximately equal size, viz. : — 

(i) Pensions (at 10/-) of existing means pensioners, plus cost of supplemen- 
tation in a little over one-half of the cases. 
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(ii) Cost of supplementation of the retirement pensions (at new rates) of 
those existing and new contributory pensioners \vho require supplemen- 
tation of the reduced trausitional pensions up to the level on which, 
at present, the grant of supplemental^ pensions is based. 

These classes whl have fallen to very small proportions by 1965, the first by 
death of the pensioners, the second by increase of their pensions to the full 
basic scales. But there are tv/o other classes of importance, viz. : — 

(iii) Cost of assistance pensions to persons in Class II or IV who, being aged 
between 55 (50 for women) and 70 at the outset, elect not to pay con- 
tributions, but require assistance at the beginning of the scheme or, 
later, on attaining age 65 (60 for women). 

This class are, in type, successors of the existing means pensioners and 
include some who have recourse to public assistance pending attainment of 
age 70. Their cost is not inappreciable in 1945, owing to the substitution of 
national assistance for public assistance ; it rises considerably to 1955 when it 
accounts for about one-half of the total for assistance pensions, the persons 
concerned being then mostly aged over 70 (65) and having left work ; and it 
then declines, as the group is reduced by death, until in 1965 it accounts for 
about one-fourth of the total. 

(iv) Cost of assistance pensions to otiier persons who, whilst in Class II or IV, 
elect not to contribute on grounds of insufficiency of income and on 
attaining age 65 (60) require full or partial assistance pensions. 

This is a permanent class, resulting from the option given to persons of 
limited income in Classes II and IV to obtain exemption from payment of 
insurance contributions. It will probably be made up to a large extent of 
women (a) who never take up a paid employment but live, usually! with 
relatives and may thus never pay an}- insurance contributions, or (b) who 
return home, or to a relative, after one or more spells of employment ■ not 
sufficient to build up a. substantial insurance qualification. In addition there 
are among those who follow a gainful occupation and are included in Class II, 
many, both men and women, whose incomes will be such as to enable them 
to obtain exemption, either occasionally or regularly, if they so desire, e.g. 
smaU-holders, crofters, hawkers, seamstresses, outworkers and other casual 
workers. The financial effiect of these mixed categories can only be conjectured 
on broad lines, but it is thought that it might account, fmanciaily, for the 
equivalent of some 15,000 new cases of full assistance pensions each year. 
On this basis the cost of the group rises gradually to a round C]B miilions 
in 1965. 

The balance of the cost of assistance pensions after allowing for these four 
classes is due to minor items, such as^the cost of supplementing the pensions of 
persons with abnormal needs. 

The figure of £5 millions for “ Other Assistance ” is a token figure covering 
a number of categories of persons under pensionable age requiring assistance. 
There are no means of assessing the probable cost vdth any precision, 

60. As already indicated, the estimate of the cost of national assistance 
when the scheme has become mature must necessarily be speculative, depending 
as it does not only on the income distribution <jf substantial classes of the 
population but also on the attractiveness, to those with limited in c.omes who 
do not work for an employer, of the option not to contribute under the Plan, 
at the price of forgoing pension as of right (and, for Class II, disability benefits) 
but not the health, services or assistance benefits. If tlie numbers claiming 
exemption were substantially smaller than I have assumed there would be 
a transfer, of cost from national assistance to Social Insurance benefits, bearing 
in mind that the persons covered belong to the poorer classes and will, largely, 
qualify for full assistance. On the other hand there would be a.n addition, of 
much smaller amount, to the contribution income of the scheme : the aggregate 
Exchequer liability would not, therefore, be very materially diminished as^a 
result of the smaller numbers obtaining exemption. 
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Health and Rehabilitation Services 

61. The second of the three assumptions stated in the Report to be 
essential to the institution of the Plan of Social Security is : — 

(B) Comprehensive health and rehabilitation services for prevention and 
cure of disease and restoration of capacity for work, available to all 
members of the community. 

The general principles underlying this assumption are given in Part VI 
of the Report, but it is there indicated that most of the problems of organisation 
in such a service fall outside the scope of the Report. The cost of such a 
comprehensive scheme clearly cannot be estimated with precision until the 
proposals have taken more definite shape. It is proposed that the cost should 
be defrayed out of public funds, subject to a substantial grant-in-aid from the 
Social Insurance Fund. 

62. As indicated in para. 34, the sum available for allocation out of the 
contributions at the rates proposed is lOd. a week for each adult male contri- 
butor in Class I, II or IV, and 8d. for each adult woman in these classes, the 
corresponding rates for contributors under age 21 being 6d. for a boy under 
age 18, 8d. for a young man of 18 and under 21, and 6d. for a girl or young 
woman under age 21. 

I estimate that the annual income from contributions at the rates stated 
will amount to about ;^40 millions in 1945. 

On the basis describ^ed in para. 34 above relating to the division of the 
total contributions in Class I between employers and workers, it is estimated 
that about £6 millions will be paid by employers, about £26 millions by 
employees in Class I, and the remainder, about £8 millions, by contributors 
in Classes II and IV. 

63. While, as indicated above, a precise estimate cannot be framed of 
the gross cost of a comprehensive scheme of the services in question, it is 
essential at the present stage, in order to measure broadly the liabilities of 
the Exchequer and other parties arising under the Social Security Plan as 
a whole, to include an estimate in the Social Security Budget, where the 
expenditure arising among the various heads is brought together. After 
consultation with the Ministry of Health and the Department of Health for 
Scotland, a round figure of £170 millions a year has been taken as a suitable 
measure for this purpose. 

Assuming a grant-in-aid from insurance contributions of £40 millions, 
the net annual cost to public funds would thus be in the neighbourhood of 
£130 millions, or rather over three-quarters of the total expenditure. 

64. In view of the fundamental changes involved in the substitution of a 
comprehensive health service, covering the whole population of all ages, for 
the present arrangements under which, apart from the medical benefit provided 
for the insured persons themselves, but not their dependants, under the 
National Health Insurance scheme on the one hand and the various public 
health services on the other, medical treatment is secured under private arrange- 
ments, it is not thought appropriate in the present memorandum to attempt 
a financial comparison of the two systems. In considering, however, the 
proposed charge on public funds it is necessary to have regard to the existing 
charges on the national and local exchequers in regard to analogous services. 
Before the war the charges on public funds for the services in question may be 
put at about £45 to £50 millions. Making some allowance for development 
and for increagpd prices, it is thought appropriate for comparative purposes 
to put the cost of the existing services at about £60 millions in a post-war 
year. The net increase in the cost to puhHc funds is thus of the order of 
£70 millions. 

Children’s Allowances 

65. The Report postulates the establishment of a system of children’s 
allowances, not as insurance benefits financed in whole or part by contri- 
butions, but as security benefits financed entirely from the Exchequer but 
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coming within the Social Security Budget. The proposal is that cash 
payments should be made in respect of all children under the age of IS (or 
16 if in full-time education) other than the first child in the family when the 
parent is not in receipt of a Social Insurance benefit, but including the first 
child when the parent is in receipt of disability or unemployment benefit 
or, in the case of a widow, widow's or guardian benefit. 

The allowances are to be on a scale varying with the age of child but taken 
for convenience in these estimates as a flat 8/- per child. The precise scale 
would affect the cost, and the effect would not be quite proportionate for 
alternative schemes (a) excluding one child in family, and (5) including all 
children, since the average rate of allowance per child on the two bases would 
be appreciably different. 

66. I estimate the cost of these allowances, apart from administration, 
to be ;^110 millions in 1945. Their cost in later years will depend increasingly 
upoji the future trend of the fertility rate, i.e. upon the number of births per 
married woman at each age. How far this trend would be affected by the 
introduction of children’s allowances and other proposed changes can only 
be a matter for conjecture. If 'the fertility rate after the war were stabilised 
at about the pre-war level, the cost of these allowances would fall gradually 
to £108 millions in 1955 and to £100 millions in 1965. To these figures must 
be added the cost of administration of the benefit, which I have taken at £3 
millions a year for the purpose of the Social Security Budget. 

The corresponding figure for 1945 if the allowances were payable for all 
children would be about £208 millions as compared with £110 millions above, 
i.e. a difference of £98 millions. This is the net effect of (i) the exclusion of the 
first child in all circumstances, accounting for £116 millions, less (ii) the 
cost of providing the allowances in suah cases where the parent is in receipt 
of Social Insurance benefit, estimated at £18 millions. 

If it were decided, as an alternative plan, in addition to excluding the 
first child while the parent is earning, to reduce the grant to 4/- a week for 
the second child whilst retaining 8/- for the third and subsequent children, 
the cost would he reduced at the outset by about £23 millions. Under this 
alternative it is assumed that the supplementary payment to the parent who 
was in receipt of unemployment or other benefit would be 8/- for the first child 
and 4/- for the second. 

67. It has been suggested in some quarters that the payment of universal 
family allowances should not be additional to the income tax relief given in 
respect of children, and the question of linking family allowances with income 
tax relief was discussed in paras, 13, 32 and 33 and the Annex to the recent 
White Paper on Family AlIowan(?es (Cmd. 6354). The Report does not 
consider this question and the estimates given above assume the continuance 
unchanged of the income tax arrangements. It is evident that if, in considera- 
tion of the grant of children's allowances, the system of income tax rebates 
were modified there might be a substantial saving to the Exchequer to set 
against the cost of the new allowances. 

68. The cost is not entirely a new charge. Under the present system 
juvenile dependants' allowances in Unemployment Insurance and Assistance, 
children's allowances and orphans’ benefits in Contributory Pensions, and 
children's allowances under Workmen’s Compensation, would cost about £11 
millions a year in 1945, met partly from the contributions of insured persons. 
These would no longer be required under the new conditions. 

Expenses of Administration 

69. Until the details of the scheme and its administration have been 
worked out, the amounts which will be required for the expenses of adminis- 
tration under the various heads must be largely speculative. Not only are 
some of the benefits new and complex in character, calling for the development 
of new methods of administration, but also it is proposed to reorganise the 
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whole machinery of administration of the Pensions and Health Insurance 
schemes, if not of the Unemployment scheme. On balance is appears unlikely 
that there will be a saving, at any rate for a considerable time to come. 

70. For the existing schemes of Health, Pensions and Unemployment 
Insurance the aggregate cost of administration for the latest pre-war year 
(1938) appears to have been about £13 millions apart from the cost of admin- 
istering medical benefit, at present included therein. To this has to be added the 
cost of operating the present Workmen’s Compensation scheme by employers 
(or insurers on their behalf). Full information as to this is not available, but 
it appears to have been rather less than £3 millions a year. The aggregate 
expenses under all these schemes taken together may thus be put at about 
£16 millions a year (pre-war). 

Taking into consideration the increased numbers insured under the Plan, 
the greater complexity of administration involved in some of the benefits (e.g. 
the retirement condition), and the inclusion of benefits not previously covered, 
as well as the change in costs, wages, etc., since the war, and setting oh against 
these the economies resulting from unifying the collection of contributions 
and the administration of the scheme generally (where there is now overlapping 
or duplication), I do not think it would be wise to put the probable expenditure 
on administration at less than a round figure of £18 millions a year for the 
insurance benefits. It will be appreciated that an increase in the weekly 
rate of benefit does not of itself involve any increase in administrative cost. 

71 . The figure of £3 millions for administration of national assistance is 
based on the experience of the Assistance Board and should be reasonably 
accurate. 

72. The administration of children’s allowances is likely to be more 
expensive than might, prima facie, be expected. The changes in the size of 
the family, variations in the rate of allowance with age of child, and the 
intermittent payment of allowances for the first child where the parent is un- 
employed, disabled, etc., will necessitate very frequent administrative action. 
In these circumstances I think a figure of £3 millions, representing under 
3 per cent, on the cost of allowances, is reasonable. Much will depend, however, 
on the extent to which this work can be dovetailed in with other parts of the 
administration. 

73. The amounts suggested above do not include any sums in respect of 
capital liabilities which might arise at the outset of the scheme, whether in 
respect of the acquisition or construction of buildings, the payment of com- 
pensation or other similar items. 

Comparison of Expenditure unde^ Proposed Plan and Existing 

System 

74. I now proceed to compare the estimated expenditure which will be 
incurred in the first full year (1945) under the Social Security Plan with the 
corresponding expenditure under the various Social Insurance schemes, arid 
on other services so far as met from central and local public funds, which 
would arise in the same year if the existing system remained in forc^. M^ith 
these is included Workmen’s Compensation which, though not provided for 
under a Social Insurance scheme, is a legal liability analogous to that covered 
by National Health Insurance in the case of non-industrial accident and 
disease. 

The comparison cannot be made in great detail; for a number of reasons. 
The nature and grouping of the benefits has changed in various respects ; 
the populations covered for insurance are different ; the method of meeting 
certain needs has changed, and, in some cases, the extent to which they are met 
respectively from State insurance, private insurance, national and local 
assistance, etc. Nevertheless, the following statement, in vbich the costs in 
main groups of sendees under the existing and new arrangements are given, 
is thought to provide a fair picture of the effect of the Plan. 
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CoMI-AP.."! nVE StAXEMKN'I of ESTIMATBD EXPliNOITURB IK 1945 


Xfuder Present Social Insurance Schemes 
and Allied Services 

j Under Social Seemfity 

j Plan 

Pension Benefits 

B millions 


B millions 

Contributorv pensions : 


Retirement pensions 

126 \ 

Age and widows’, over 60 

94] 

Widows’ and Guardian 


Widows', under 60 

12 1 

benefits 

29 1 194 

JM on-contributory pension s 

10 1 

1 

1 

Supplementary pensions . . . 

45 1 

Assistance pensions 

39 1 

liNEMPI.OYMENT 




Insurance and assisstanco 


Unemployment and training 


benefits ... 

SI 

benefit 

no 

SrcKNESs (including Industrial 

and 



Maternity) 




National Health Insurance : 


Disability benefit 

57 1 

Sickness and disablement 


Industrial disability benefit 


benefits 

27-1 

(including pensions’! 

15 t 79 

Maternity benefit 

3 1 43 



Workmen’s compensation 

13j 

Maternity grant and benefit 

7 I 

Children’s Benefits 




Children’s allowances 


Universal children’s 


payable under above schr-tne.s } 1 

allowances ... 

no 

Other Assistance 




Public assistance 

!o 

National assistance ... 

5 



(apart from assistance pensions) 

Other Ca.sh Be net its 






Marriage grant 

j 



Funeral grant..,* 

4 

A.DMlNISXRA'iTON 




Co.st for above service.s . . . 

20 

Cost for above services 

24 

Health Service.s 




Included in National Health 

191 i 

Comprehensive national scheme 170 

Insurance 

^ 79 



Others, met from public funds 

60 J 



Total 

415 

! Total 

697 


75. It will be seen that the aggregate expenditure is estimated to be 
increased from /415 millions under existing arrangements to £697 millions 
under the vSocial Security Plan, i.e. an increase of about 70 per cent. Of the 
increase of £282 millioiis, two-thirds is due in almost equal proportions to 
(i) the introduction of a scheme of universal children’s allowances in place of the 
small allowances now payable where the parent is in receipt of workmen’s 
compensation, unemployment benefi-feor a widow’s pension, and (ii) the enlarge- 
ment of the general practitioner service included in National Health Insurance, 
and the health services provided by local authorities, etc., into a. comprehensive 
national scheme of health and rehabilitation services. 

The balance of about £90 millions increase in expenditure is distributed 
over the various services. Expenditure on pensions is increased by about 
20 per cent., due mainly to the raising of rates of pension from the present 
JO/- a week {20y'~ for a married couple), supplemented in case of need, to the 
starting transitional pension rate of 14/- (25/- for a married couple) also 
supplemented in case of need. In this, the first, year of the scheme the 
additional expenditure due to bringing new classes within the. scope of 
insurance wdll be negligible. 

The increase in expenditure on unemplojmient by about 30 per cent, is 
due in the main to raising the rates of benefit, but in part also to bringing into 
insurance certain classes of emplo 5 ^ed persons not at present insured for 
unemployment. 

. The increase in expenditure on disability benefits by over 80 per cent. Is due 
mainly to the raising of the rates of benefit and the inclusion of an allowance 
for wives and adult dependants not given under the present National Health 
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Insurance system, and, to a less extent, to the inclusion in insurance of new 
classes and the substantial expansion of maternity benefits. 

The sum now payable for public assistance is not properly comparable 
with that estimated to become payable in respect of national assistance, 
but the decline in this expenditure reflects the extent to which the abnormal 
needs not met by insurance will be diminished by the provisions of the new 
scheme, including the transfer of certain classes from public assistance to 
national assistance. 

Estimated Income Under the Flax 

76. Income from Contributions . — ^The income from the contributions of 
insured persons and employers for the three years 1945, 1955 and 1965, has 
been estimated by applying to the numbers of the contributing population 
in each class the rates of contribution proposed to be charged, assuming 
non-payment of contributions during sickness, unemployment, etc., as per- 
mitted in the conditions for excusal of contribution appropriate to the respective 
classes. Allowance has been made for the loss of income due to (i) married 
women who choose to be exempt from contributing although gainfully 
occupied, (ii) persons over age 55 (men) and 50 (women) at the outset and 
not within the present scheme, who take advantage of the initial option given 
to them, and (iii) other persons, in Classes II and IV, who exercise their option 
not to contribute on the ground of insufficiency of income. 

The amount of the resulting annual income over the 20-year period shows 
little variation, being ;^325 millions in 1945, £326 millions in 1955 and £319 
millions in 1965, of which approximately 60 per cent, is paid by insured 
persons and 40 per cent, by employers. 

In addition, employers pay about. £5 millions a year in respect of the levy 
for excess cost of industrial disability benefits in hazardous industries {see 
para. 42). 

Treatment of Existing Assets 

77. Additional income to the Social Security scheme will be derived 
from the assets of the existing Social Insurance schemes. The three existing 
systems — Health, Pensions and Unemployment Insurance — have each 
accumulated in the course of their operations, in diverse ways, funds of sub- 
stantial amount. 

78. In the case of Health Insurance the aggregate of these invested assets 
amounted at the end of 1941 to about £225 millions at present market prices, 
yielding an average interest income of about 3| per cent, on this valuation. 
These funds are held partly by the Approved Societies themselves and partly 
by the Central Departments (or the National Debt Commissioners) on their 
behalf and on account of certain central funds. They have arisen mainly 
from the contributions allocated for the building up of reserves to meet the 
needs of later life for all insured persons due to the excess cost of benefits 
over the then current contribution income, and from marginal contributions 
earmarked for contingencies. Further, the accumulated reserves have been 
augmented by profits due to favourable experience as compared with the 
financial basis. These surpluses accrued to a large extent many years ago and 
have been only partly absorbed by the grant of additional benefits, the 
remainder carried forward. By mid- 1944 the aggregate assets of the National 
Health Insurance scheme may be expected to amount to about £240 millions, 
invested to produce an annual income of rather more than £7| millions. 

79. In the case of the Contributory Pensions scheme— -except for the 
Special Voluntary Contributors scheme — the financial arrangements are not run 
as an accumulative fund, and the Exchequer subsidy takes the form broadly of 
defraying year by year the deficiency of each year’s contribution income as 
compared with expenditure on pensions. Up to March, 1946, however, the 
State grants to the Treasury Pensions Account have been prescribed in the 
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Statute on a fixed scale ; thereafter the amount of the Exchequer grant is to 
be redetermined by Parliament. Balances in the Pensions Accounts amounting 
to about £50 millions had accrued at 31st March, 1942, the prescribed scale of 
grants having proved to be somewhat in excess of the difference between 
current income and current expenditure to date, mainly owing to adventitious 
causes such as light unemployment during the war. By mid-1944 these 
invested balances will probably have increased to about £70 millions, and 
if the present scheme continued they would be used in abatement of the 
Exchequer charge in future years. 

80. The Unemplo 5 nnent Fund held balances at October, 1942, amounting 
to about £145 millions, which are invested in short-term securities yielding 
an average rate of interest of nearly 2| per cent. These are primarily due 
to the maintenance of the rates of contribution on the basis of the hypothetical 
cycle of unemployment, averaging 15 per cent., adopted before the war, 
although unemployment during the war and for some time before the war 
has been at a much lower level. Moreover, the rates of contribution were 
fixed when the Fund was in debt and include a provision for the extinction 
thereof : the debt has been paid off and replaced by invested reserves. These 
balances will continue to grow at the rate of about £6 millions a month so 
long as the present abnormal conditions continue, but its subsequent course 
depends largely on the measures taken to deal with post-war demobilisation 
and unemployment. The probable amount of the balances at mid-1944 is 
thus uncertain, but for the present estimates it seems not unreasonable to 
assume that they will be not far short of £250 millions. 

81. In total, therefore, the invested assets set free by the supersession 
of the existing systems may be of the order of £550 millions, earning interest 
amounting to about £15 millions a year. The precise method of utilisation 
of the accumulated resources of the old schemes, when absorbed in the Social 
Insurance Fund to be set up under the enlarged and reconstructed Social 
Security Plan, would no doubt have to be determined later. In view of the 
greatly increased liabilities of the Exchequer resulting from the enlargement 
of benefits for existing insured persons it would seeifi equitable that the 
Exchequer should have the advantage of the existing reserves. In the state- 
ments of income for the years stated, credit has been tafcen only for the interest 
yielded by these funds on the basis that they are mabitained as reserves. 

Summary of Income 

82. Bringing together the various sources of income, it is estimated that 
the expenditure under the scheme, including not only the insurance benefits 
but also health services, national assistance and children's allowances, would 
be met in the following way : — 

Social Security Budget : Estimated Income 



1945 
Percent- 
£ mills age of 
total 

1955 

Percent- i 
£ mills age of 
total 

1965 
Percent- 
£ mills age of 
total 

Contributions from : — 







Insured Persons 

194 

2vS 

196 

25 

192 

22 

Employers 

isn 


1301 


1271 


Industrial disability levy on 

1 

X 20 

y 

18 

r 

15 

employers* i 





5] 


Interest on existing funds 

15 

2 

IS 

2 

IS 

2 

Balance of expenditure, to be 







met from Exchequer (or local 







rates) ... 

351 

50 

418 

SS 

519 

61 

Total 

697 

100 

764 

100 

858 

100 


♦Inoluding, in 1946, paymente from reserves held by employers (or their insureraji for oowpeQ* 
aatioa on the old scales to parsons injured before July, 1944. 
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In this statement the employers’ sliare of contributions is less than the 
insured persons’, partly because the Class I contribution is shared between 
insured person and employer in the ratio 5 Id. : 39d. (for men), but also because 
contributors in Classes II and IV have no employer and pay the whole contri- 
bution themselves. 

Comparison with Existing Position 

83. An exact comparison of the income under the Plan wth the income* 
from each source, to meet coiTcspondinp chalet-, s under the present Social 
Insurance schcmes—so far as they exist— though not entirely valid 
owing to the great change in the character of the services and the extent 
to which they are met ironi contributions for State insurance and by charges 
on public funds (either central or hn al) gives matcnal tor broad generalisations. 
The following staloment has Ikmui piepaied. tlH'rcfore, contrasting the figures 
given in the preceding isuagfapli for llic yeai itM5 with the aggregate sums 
estimated to be [layalilc in that vear in contributions for 'Health, Pensions 
and Unemploymenl Insuiancc under the existing srhenicH. the interest yielded 
on the funds of these .schemes, and the estimated aggregate charge on the 
Exchequer and other public funds. 

In order to make the basis of comparison as satisfactory as possible, this 
last item compri.ses not only tlie sum of Exchequer pa>Tncnts to the three 
Insurance schemes but also exi'iemliture from central and local funds on 
imemplo 3 Tnent assistance, supplementary pensions, hos[)itaI services, public 
assistance, etc. Further, the cost of workmen’s compensation has been 
added to and included with tlic contributions of employers for social insurance ; 
this is the main reason why the* employers’ share of c<mtril)utions is showm to be 
appreciably greater than insured persons', although the normal division of 
the present social insurance contributions is equally between the two. 


CoMi’/vRATivi' Si'An'.MKNT OK I‘'MiMArKi* Incomk IN 1945 

1 

IJnrh'r 1 ’resent 

S(M i.il Insuiancc 

St hemes and 
Allied Services 

... 

Under Social 
Security Plan 

I’erccnt- 
£ age of 

millions total 

Percent- 
£ age of 

millions total 

Contributions from : — 

Insured Penson.s 

Employers (including paymeutb lormdubtrtal 

disability) 

Interest on existing lund.s 

Expenditure to be met from Exchequer (or 
local rates) 

69 16 

H3 19 

15 4 

265 61 

194 28 

137 20 

, 15 2 

351 so 

432 100 

697 100 


In considering the fignri's of expenditure and income for 1945 under 
the existing schemes, given in the comparative .statements here and in para. 74, 
it will be observed that tiie e.stunaled income, /,’432 millions, exceeds 
the expenditure, viz. /'4I5 milhons. by /..I7 millions. This is partly accounted 
for by the fact that the jire.sent National Health Insurance scheme is framed 
on an accumulative plan and the reseives are still increasing, but is mainly due 
to.the material changcb which have occurred in the hnancial position of the 
Unemployment Insurance scheme as the result of the war. 

84. It is to be riu.b-d that the aggicgate expenditure in 1945 would be much 
greater than that in the immediate [ire-war years even if no further changes 
were made in the system. Since 1939, the rates of benefit in Health and 
Unemployment Insurance have been raised, the pension age for women has 
been reduced from 65 to W, and the system of Supplementary Pensions has 
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been inaugurated. For these and other reabons, the expenditure under ail 
heads is estimated at nearly ,-^90 millions more in 1945 than in 1938-39. 

Provision for the additional income necessary to meet this increase in 
expenditure has been made to the extent of about 40 per cent, by raising the 
rates of Health, Unemployment and Pensions contributions on account of the 
increase in benefits, taken in conjunction with the inclusion in those schemes 
of employed persons whose remuneration is betv/een £250 and £420 a year. 
The remaining 60 per cent, is met by increased Exchequer grants to the \mious 
schemes. 

85. The statement in para. 83 shows that the introducticm of the 
Social Security Plan -would increase the income applied to Social Insurance, 
etc., purposes in 1945 by £265 millions, of which £179 millions would be 
obtained from contributions of insured persons and their employers and £86 
millions from the Exchequer. Thereby the proportion of total expenditure 
met from the Exchequer would fall temporarily from 61 to 50 per cent. 

Looking to the future, however, it will be seen from the statement iu 
para. 82 that whereas the contribution income received each year from insured 
persons and their employers remains more or less stationary, the balance 
of expenditure to be provided from the Exchequer rises steadily. In 1965 
the Exchequer will be paying £168 millions more than in 1945 under the new 
Plan, an increase of 48 per cent., and will be providing 61 per cent, of the total 
income under the Plan. 

The Social Security Budget 

86. In Part IV of the Report the finance of the Plan is considered from the 
point of view of framing a Social Security Budget, bringing together for 
individual years, on the one hand, the expenditure under all heads, whether 
for insurance or for other Security benefits, and on the other the income from 
contributions and interest and the balance of expenditure falling upon the 
Exchequer (or local rates). 

This is not to be taken as indicating the form in which the financial 
arrangements of the scheme would necessarily be carried through. Numerous 
considerations, which need not be elaborated at this stage, will arise in deter- 
mining the most satisfactory form in which to cast the financial provisions of a 
Plan covering so many benefits, and of so diverse a character ; in particular, 
the consideration of appropriate arrangements for meeting the Exchequer 
liabilities under the various heads will be a fnatter of the first importance. 

It is useful, however, to bring together the estimates for the various 
sections of the Plan, and this has been done separately for expenditure and 
income in paras. 57 and 82 above. Imow gh^e a summary (see page 209) in the 
form of a Budget showing expenditure and income side by side for the first 
calendar year (1945) and the twenty-first year (1965) of the scheme. In this 
statement, in order to simplify the presentation, I have grouped together the 
minor insurance benefits under one head, viz., “ Other insurance benefits ” ; 
the group ‘comprises widow’s and guardian benefits, maternity grant and 
benefit, marriage grant and funeral grant. 

87. The salient features of these estimated figures as regards expenditure 
have already been pointed out in para. 58. It is sufficient here to refer to 
certain outstanding points which emerge clearly from this further statement. 

Over the twenty years from 1945 to 1965 the various heads of expenditure, 
other than retirement pensions, show*- relatively small increases and decreases. 
Pensions, however, much more than double their cost — ^increasing from £126 
millions (or 18 per cent, of the total budget) in 1945 to £300 millions (or 35 per 
cent. , of the total budget) in 1965. T^is is partly due, as already stated, to 
the saving — very considerable at the outset and gradually declining — ^under 
the prpvisions for reduced pensions in a transition period of 20 years, 

The increase from 1945 to 1965 of £161 millions in the total budgeted 



Social Skctjkity BupgivT : EsTiAiAxiiD bxt»KNmTu«K and Incoml in 1!-')45 and 196S 


Expenditukk 

1945 

1 

\ bkJS j 

Incum 1. 

1945 

19BS 


•C mill 

i 

nuns I 


£ rmlhons 

ketirenunt Pensions 

12ti 

1 

anil ! 

( ontnlmlifins ol lustiivd 





1 

Persons 

194 

192 

Unc-mployiucnt Benelit ... 

110 

107 1 

limpldvers’ C onf c Imlion.s 



Pisability Benefit (includ- 



(mcliKlni^ Industrial 



ing Induritriul Disaliility) 

72 

HH ' 

Disability Levy) 

137 

132 

Olher Social Insurance 


1 

! 

Interest on Funds 

15 

15 

Benefits ... 

41 

42 j 




National \s>,istant-e 

4-1 

ao ! 

1 

< iijKm Exchcnui'v 

;>5i 

519 

f.inldreu’.s Allow ane<'.s 
t.'ost of Administration ol 

no 

100 i 




above 

24 

'I'd i 




Health Services 

170 

170 j 




Total 

097 

8,SH j 

1 

Total 

697 

858 


expenditure is, in fact, due tntireiy to the increase in pensions expenditure, 
viz., £174 millions. 

On the other side, as the Flan is framed, the increase in expenditure will 
fall to be met entirely from (he hxchcijuor-— the charge on which increases by 
£168 millions during the period --wlu;reas the income from contributions 
declines very slightly. 

88. In connection with (he ioregoing examination of the Exchequer 
liability under the Social Security Budget as a whole, it is of interest to examine 
separately the position in regard to insurance benefits and other benefits and 
services. 

In 1965 the expenditure on social insurance benefits (and their administra- 
tion) will amount to £553 millions. In that vear the insured persons and their 
employers will be paying £324 millions of which £39 millions will be allocated 
to the health .services, i.e. £285 millioiiN net for insurance benefits. Allowing 
for £15 millions intercut on the rescrv<‘s hold, the balance of expenditure 
falling on the Exchequer will thus be £253 milliuns, or 46 per cent, (d tlie total 
charges on the Social Insurance Fuad. 

At the same time the Exchequer wilUbc iiieeimg the whole of the cost of 
children’s allowances and national as-sistauce, £135 millions, and thd balance 
of the cost of health services, viz., £13! millions, not met by the £39 millions 
contributions mentioned above. 

In the whole Social Security Budget the Exchequer will thus be paying 
46 per cent, of insurance lienefi'ts, 160 per cent, of children's allowances and 
national assistance, and 77 pci' cent, of health services, or 61 per cent, over all, 
as shown in the table in para, 82. 

89. The proportion met by the Exchcipier in the case of Social Insurance 
benefits, viz.,' 46 per cent,, i,s of counst' very much greater than the part of 
the actuarial contribution allocated to the H.xchequer, viz., about one-quarter 
of the aggregate contribution {see jiara. 10). The reason for this is that in 
addition to this one-fourth subsidy the icxche<iuer takes the strain of admitting 
the existing population of all ages for the ordinary benefits of the Plan at the 
same rate of contribution as is charged to new entrants at age 16. Further, 
owing to the fact that it does not extinguish its liability by a series of deficiency 
payments to an accumulative fund, but make.s good the annually emerging 
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excess of current expenditure over current income, there is a deficit in 
perpetuity, the charge on the Exchequer not being reduced when, in due 
course, the present insured population has passed away. 

90. Position after 1965.— I have not carried my estimates beyond the 
year 1965, There is no doubt, however, that estimates of the position after 
that year would show a further growth in the proportion of Social Security 
expenditure to be provided from the Exchequer as compared with the 
proportions met from the contributions of insured persons and their employers, 
for the following reasons. First, the cost of the scheme will still be increasing 
substantially, mainly on account of pensions, because (i) the aged population 
will be increasing and (ii) the average rate of pension will be rising, as pen- 
sioners then existing and receiving a reduced transitional rate are replaced by 
others receiving the full rate. Second, the contributing population will 
probably be stationary or declining. Thus, for many years at least, the whole 
of the additional expenditure, i.e. a growing proportion of the total expenditure, 
will fall to be met from the Exchequer under the method of finance envisaged 
in the Plan. 


Periodical Actuarial Review 

91. In calculating the contributions appropriate to the varied types of 
benefits provided in the Plan, and in estimating the charges likely to arise under 
the scheme during the first twenty years, account has had to be taken of many 
factors and attempts have been made to forecast the effect of changes which 
are constantly taking place in conditions affecting the social and economic 
state of the people. Moreover, the estimates have had to envisage a peace- 
time basis which was perforce related to that obtaining before the beginning 
of the war. 

Clearly it is impracticable at the present time to attempt to measure with 
any precision the changes which may occur between the social constitution 
of the population as it is now (or immediately before the war) and as it will 
be found after the immediate disturbances due to the war have passed 
away. Many of these conditions will no doubt have indirect consequences 
which may materially affect the realisation of the estimates. As instances, 
reference may be made to (i) the future level of disability benefit, in respect of 
which, as explained in para. 22 above, conditions will differ radically from 
those under which the available sickness tables have been compiled, and 
(ii) the effect on the cost of pensions of making pension dependent on retire- 
ment from work, as to which no past experience under comparable conditions 
is available. 

In the circumstances, having regard to the fundamental nature of the 
changes from the various scheines of Social Insurance now existing for Com 
tributory Pensions, National Health Insurance and Unempio 5 unent Insurance — 
the past experience of which has had to be used, with modifications, as the 
basis of the new estimates— it will be appreciated that the actual experience 
when the scheme is in operation may prove .to differ materially from the 
assumptions made. There is, therefore, more than the usual need for an 
actuarial review to be made, at regular intervals, of the working of the Plan. 
This review should be directed not only towards reporting on the adequacy 
or otherwise of the rates of contribution in relation to the benefits provided- 
in order that any necessary changes to restore equilibrium in this respect may 
be made— but also on the future cost to the Exchequer and the most suitable 
rates of subsidy in order to meet its growing liabilities under the Plan. 

G. S. W. EPPS. 

Government Actuary's Department, 

London, S.W.l. 

November, 1942. 
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AriTvNDIX B 


'I HE PH F SENT SCHEMES OF 
SCK’TAL INSURANCE AND ASSIST E 

SECTION r. -DEVELOPMENT OF ITIE SOCIAL INSURANl E AND ASSISTANCE 

SCHEMES 

1. To give a full and balanced account of the development of the existmg national 
schemes of social insurance and assistance and their vantnl as])cctH is, for the purpose of 
tins Report, an unnecessary undertaking. This note, therefore, picks out the .significant 
dates and illustrates the development of the .st hemes by refeience tn the main statistics. 

2 The Pool Relief Art, 1(401. though not ihe Hi d d.itiile to deal with the relief ol 
de.stilnlion can be le^arded as the slaituig point ol State piovisimi lor social .secunta,'. 
For ovei 30(1 ve.us the poor law autlioi dies have h.ul th<‘ lespoiisibihty (or the relief of 
destitution Since 1(401 there have been seveial ch.inges in the tvpc* of authority given 
thus responsibility There have also been gre.it developments m the .social services con- 
cerned with Public Health and EcJucation, llie poor law authonties played a part in the 
inception of these new services which have now bc>come se^iarate and important functions 
of local government,. Since the beginning of the pre.sent century and particularly .since 
the Rejiort of the Roval Comim.ssion on the. Poor I..aws and Relief of Distress (1909) there 
has been a strong movement against the form and spirit of the old poor law. There has 
been a development of compulsory insurance and of assistance administered on a national 
basis. 

3. In 1897 the Workmen's (Conipensalion for Accidents) Act made provision for 
compensation to be paid for death or incapacity suffered as a result of an accident in certain 
specially dangerous industries (roughly — employment on. in or about railways, factories, 
mines, quarries, building operations and slvuctural engiiieeruig), .Agriculture was added 
in 1900, and an Act of 190(4 extended the scheme to cover practic<illy every case in which 
two people stand to each other in the relation of master and servant ; non-manual -workers 
whose remuneration exceeded /J250 a year (raised to jf35() in 1923 an<l ,1(420 as from January, 
1942). outworkers and certain employments were excluded F'urther the Act of 19(36 
pi’ovidcd an extension of the compensation to cases of scheduled industrial di.seases and 
made provision for the inclusion of further industrial diseases in Iho schedule by- 
adminEtrative order. The 1897 Act did not provide a Stale-administered scheme nor 
did the State or the workmen contribute toward.s the cost of compensation as in the case 
of Unemployment In.surancc. The significance of the Act was that from that time onwards 
people who became partially or totally incapacitated as a result of an industrial accident 
were entitled to receive a weekly payment or a. lump .sum. The widows and dependants 
of workmen killed as a result of an industrial accident also became eligible for compensation. 

4. Th<’ first real departure fiom the Pwor Law occurred with the passing of the Old 

Age Pen.sion.s Act, 1908. There had been considerable agitation m favour of old age 
pen.sions since the latter part of the 19th Centuiy. A Royal Coramis.sioji on the Aged 
Poor had reported on the question m 189.fi hut had concluded that no fundamental change 
was nci'ded in the existing systi'm of Poor l-^-hef. In 1896 the Treasury appointed a 
Committee on Old Age Pensions whose report was followed by a Select Committee in 1899 
and a Departmental Comnutti-e in 1900. Finally, in 1908, an Act to provide for Old Age ■ 
Pensions was pas.sed. It, is noticcMhio (hat the .scheme was not financed by compulsory 

contributions and the mam effei 1 vms to enable peotilc to receive a pension of I /- to 5/- a 
week on reaching the age of 70 subject to a means test, but not .subject to the .stigma of 
poor relief, nor was destitution made a condition. By the end of March, 1909, some 
500,000 old persons were receiving these new pensions. 

5. In 1911 the two important contributory schemes of insurance against ill health 
and unemployment were enacterl. The National Insurance .Act, 1911, wa.s described in its 
preamble a.s " an Ac t to provide for insurance against lo,ss of hi altb and for the prevention 
and cure of sickno-ss and for msur.ince against unemployment .ind for pin'jio.scs incidental 
thereto." The scheme, which came into operation on the Ifith Juhn 1912, provided for 
the payment of .sickness, disablement and matcrnitv cash hencfit.s and for a general 
practitioner anrl certain medical benefit for the insured penson. The scheme was com- 
pulsory and contributory, and, with certain excejdions, covered all tho.sc between the ages’ 
of 16 and 70 who were employed under n confrael of .service in inanual labour or in non- 
manual employment if ri'ceiviiig a rate of remuneration -not exceeding ,/‘160 a year. The 
National Health Insurance Act, 1919, rai.scd the temunei ation limit to /.250 a year, and the 
limit became £420 a year as trom January, 1942, 
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6. Part II of the 1911 Act iatroduced a limited scheme oi (JnemploymeiaL Insurauce. 
Provision was made for a compulsory and contributory scheme of insurance against 
unemployment in certaiii skilled industries in which marked fluctuations in employment 
were known to occur, viz. building, construction of works, shipbuilding, mechanical 
engineering, iron founding, construction of vehicles and certain classes of saw-milling ; 
in all about 2^ million workers- The scheme came into operation in July, 1912. The 
scheme was extended in 1916. to cover some 1^ million further workpeople. The 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920, superseded the original scheme and extended 
unemployment insurance to cover over 11 million workers. The 1911 Act did not apply 
unemployment insurance to non-manual workers, but these were brought in by the 1920 
Act, where their rate of remuneration was not more than £250 a year. This limit was 
raised to £|420 a year as from September, 1940. The scope of the scheme has been extended 
from time to time, and in 1936 a special scheme was started for agricultural workers. 

7. The main changes since 1920 have, however, turned on the treatment of long-term 
unemployment. It is unnecessary here to refer to the many changes which have occurred, 
in benefit conditions, and in particular in the relation between contribution record and the 
length of benefit for which the unemployed person was eligible. The most significant 
events were the introduction of Transitional Payments in 1931, a scheme under which the 
responsibility for the needs of the long-term unemployed was placed directly on the 
Exchequer subject to a means test, and the taking over of this class by the Unemployment 
Assistance Board on 7th January, 1935. On 1st April, 1937, a further 100,000 cases of 
persons who were within the scope of unemployment assistance were taken over by the 
Board directly from the Public Assistance Authorities. Up to 1941 assistance to this class 
which comprised, broadly, all able-bodied people who were accustomed to earn their 
living by working for wages was administered on the basis of a household means test 
under which part of the resources of the household in which an unemployed man was 
living were regarded as available to meet his needs. By the Determination of Needs 
Act, 1941, a personal means test based on the circumstances in which the applicant was 
living but taking no account otherwise of the resources of hii liousehold was substituted 
for the household means test. 

8. In 1925 the Widows’, Orphans’, and Old Age Contributory Pensions Act provided 
the first national scheme of contributory pensions. The benefit provisions of the Act 
came into force in three stages, viz.; — 

(i) As from 4th January. 1926, pensions at the rate of 10/- a week (with allowances 
for young children) became payable to the widows of insured men dying on or 
after that dale, while in the case of motherless children orphans’ pensions at the rate 
of 7 /6 week became payable to their guardians. 

(ii) As from 2nd July, 1926, old age pensions at 10/- a weejc were granted, without any 
question of means, to persons then over the age of 70, or who attained that age 
between such date and 2nd January, 1928— if they had been insured under the 
Health Insurance scheme prior to attaining 70. 

(iii) As from 2nd January, 1928, pensions to insured persons then of ages 65-70 began 
to be paid ; and from that date each insured person reaching the age of 65 received 
a pension of 10/- a week. The wife of an insured man received a pension as a con- 
comitant of her husband’s insurance, when she attained age 65 or as soon thereafter 
as her husband reached that age. 

9. Provision was also made by the 1925 Act for the payment of pensions to certain 
persons who would have been entitled to a contributory pension if the scheme had been 
in force before 1926. Under this provision, widows with children of or under school age 
were, from 4th January, 1926, granted pensions and allowances at the ordinary rates if it 
could be shown, broadly, that the husband had followed an occupation which would have 
been insurable under the scheme. These non-contributory widows’ pensions were of 
strictly limited duration, being terminated six months after the youngest child reached 
the age of 14. 

10. The Pensions Act of 1929 extended very consider a,bly the scope of pensions to 
widows. It granted pensions, payable from the attainment of age 55, to the widows of 
men of the insurable class who died before 4th January, 1926, and these pensions began 
to be paid generally from 1st January, 1931, but widows who were already over age 60 
at 1st July, 1930, or who reached that age between these two dates, were given their 
pensions on the earlier date, or the 60th birthday (if later). 

11. In 1937 the benefits of voluntary insurance for widows’, orphans’ and old age 
pensions were extended to persons with small incomes, whether working on their own 
account or not, who Jiad not the qualifications of insurable employment essential to 
insurance under the main scheme. Previou.sly the opportunity to become a voluntary 
contributor was, in general, confined to persons who had been insured under the com- 
pulsory scheme. The 1937 Act also broke the interlocking of Health and Pensions 
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insurance, so far a.s volimtary caiitnbnivn-. were rorjcerncd. allowinc .iti< h fvr.-on-, in 
select the insurance most suited to their needs. In so doing, the .\ci lor the first: time 
enabled married women to become voluntary- contributors for pensions 

12. The Old Age and Widows’ Pensions Act. 1940, provided th.d .i.- irorn I'd July-, 
1940, the old age pension of 10/- a week should be payable as from the ago of (>o instead 
of 65, to an insured woman and to the wife of an insured man who h,is him.-.elf ..xttained 
the age of 65. 

13. The Act also introduced the system of sujiplcmenfaxy peni'^ioits It provided 
for supplementation in case of need of the pensions of rdd .■'ge penaiiivn. ,int| to widow 
pensioners over the age of 60. The significance of the A< t, was tli.il il iila.<ed on 
the Assistance Board (until that time called the Uuenipiovmcnf As,-.isi our Board) the 
responsibility of dealing with old age and widow pensioners iviio wers m nred T'iif' Art 
came into operation m .August, 1940, so far as suppletncuL-irv [x-nsjons werr i.oncrrnnd. 
It removed about 250,000 cases from Public A.ssi.sUuice though the nunilti;' of pciisioncrs 
who applied for and obtained a supplementary'' pension v.j.s considcralilv gi'e.iler. 

14. In 1920 as a result of the Blind Persons Art the non-ruuirilmUM x old ag*- penMuii 
.became paymble to blind peisons at the age of 5U ; it was irduti'd. i.n le m Bgih fn 
addition, the 1920 Act impo.sed a duty on the Council of cacli Couid y and ( 'iniit \ Borough 
to make arrangements to the satisfaction of the Aliiustry of Health and [)e]i.i,rlm<mt of 
Health for Scotland for promoting the welfare of blind persons m tiu’ir arr.i , The Blind 
Persons Act, 1938, among other things provided that ail assist. int,<> hv I <".d Authorities 
to blind persons, other than assistance in an institution or med'' ;il as .rJ.oi. c should be 
provided exclusively by virtue of the Blind Persons Acts anil not hy v iv ol poor irhef. 
Thus, since 1938, blind persons and their dependants, apart I'tom ini.iin rsi -iptionril 
needs, have been removed entirely from the ordinary- public assistance piovj.sioii.s. 

15. Though they do not fall directly under the heading of social intUMnu' and ns->is- 
tance, it is necessary to mention the great expansion of tiic Mcalth, !.'diu.,it.Kjn, Housing 
and other social services. Most of these provide treatment or a seivi..;e ivlndi does not 
place any cash in the citizen's pocket in tiie same sense as, say. does nncuipjovim nt Vxinefit. 
But their significance for the purpose of tins brief history is tlial they icpjcsvid another 
method of meeting need outside the Poor Law — rent rebafes, prowsn. a of sdiool meals, 
free or cheap milk, hospital and medical services have hi-cn I'roviclcd a; ]>arl nl ;i liealth 
or education service and not as part of the Poor I, aw. 

Increase in Number Insukeij ani> Ca.sk Benefits 

16. Table XVII shows the growth in the numbers covered by fho tine',' national 
contributory schemes. The steady increase in. the number of contributoi^ i.s partly due 
to an increase in number of workers, but in the main is due, to exten.sions of si.ope.' The 
numbers covered at the present time are, of course, much higher, due to f.he large reermt- 
ment of women for war factories,. etc. 

Table XVH — Social Insurance b'-HEiuiis 


Nuynbers inswed in Great Britain, 1914-1938 (ligures in 000 's) 


At 31st December (a) 

Unemployment^ ! 

Health {h) 

Uidow;,, Orphans 


1 


.w'.i Old Age 

1914 

2,500 ! 

13.689 


1921 

11,081 ■ i 

15,165 


1926 

11,774 1 

16,37.5 

17 , 0,89 

1931 

12,500 : 

17,353 

18 ,513 

1936 

14,580 

18.081 


1938 

15,395 : 

i 

19,706 

20,678 


(a) In July of each year for Unemployment. 
\b) Excluding persons over 65 years of age. 


The main groups which are covered for widows, orphan.-, ami old ago V'T' - Km,, but not 
for unemployment are: private domestic servants, mu-.s(‘s, sliarefishormon, outworkers, 
civil servants, railwaymen. etc., about 2-|- million ; voluutury and i.d voluntary 
contributors, nearly 1 million; and persons retained (permauentlv m trmporarily) in 
contributory pensions (e.g., women recently married) about IJ mUlion 

. 17. The great increase in the amount of cash bcuufif and assistami' pod .oi, under 

the difierent schemes is shown in Table XVII t below. 
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In 1900-01 only poor relief and workmen’s compensation were availahk; and som<» 
£4 million was paid for these items. By 1914-15 non-contributory fx-n-aon?. aaJ 
unemployment and health insurance had been added ; the lot.il L.t>4h bemnuh h ■ • 
increased to £25 million. By 1921-22 the schemes had been exti'iiiifd m .scope .ind ;.!> 
rates of benefit increased so that the money paid out had now risen to ^(111 nniii.in. 
Contributory pensions started to be paid in 1926 and increased rapidly. Cash benefits 
and assistance in 1938-39 were thus about nine times the 1914-15 fignre and about 
70 times the 1900-01 figure. 

Changes in Rates of Benefit 

18. The increase in the amount of cash benefits paid under the various schemes is 
due partly to the increased number of persons eligible for benefit and partly to the increased 
rates of benefit. Without enumerating all the minor changes the following are the main 
developments in rates of benefit : — 


(i) National Health 

(a) Ordinary Rate (payable after 104 weeks’ insurance and 104 contributions). 



1911 Act As from 

(July, 1912) July, 1920 


As from Jan.. 1933 As from Jan., 1942 





Sickness 

Disablement 


(fc) Reduced Benefit (payable after only 26 weeks' insurance and 26 contributions).’' 


As from July As from July 
1918 1920 


Man Woman 
9/- 7/6 1 1 2/' 


* The National Health Insurance Act, 1913, raised the qualifying period to 104 weeks' 
insurance and 104 contributions for ordinary benefit and provided lor a reduced sickne^s 
benefit where only 26 weeks' insurance and 26 contributions had been paid. I’rt'viuu-^l v 
the scheme provided for reduced benefits temporaniy for uunurned miners aii'l 
permanently for late entrants. • 

{c) Maternity Benefit 

The 1911 Act provided 30/- maternity benefit after 26 weeks’ insurance. The 
qualifying period was raised to the present 42 weeks in 1918. The benelit liecame 40/ • 
in 1920. 

(ii) Old Age, Widows and Orphans Pensions 

(а) Non-contributory Pensions (1908 .dcf) 

The 1908 Act fixed the full rate pension as 5/- and provided for a pension at reduced 
rates of 4/- to I/- according to a scale of means. From the 2nd January. 1920. the lull 
rate was increased to 10 f- and the reduced rates became 8/- to I/-. The means test has 
also been modified and is now more generous than under the original Act. 

(б) Widows and Orphans 

The 1925 Act provided for 10/- a week for the widow and 5/- per week for the eldest 
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child plus 3/- per week per child for each other child. In the case of motherless children 
orphan's pfn.siuns at 7/6 per week per orphan were payable. 

(c) Contributory Old Age Pensions 

The 1925 Art provided for 10/- per week. 

(d) Supplementary Pensions 

7'hrsc arc based on need. For a penson without other resources, the normal weekly 
rates, mclu.sive of the contributory or non-contributory pension, w'hen the scheme was 
introduced in AugtJst. 1940, were 19/6 for the single applicant living alone, and 32/~ for 
man and wife where both were pensioners. There were other rates for applicants who 
wen* m{‘mhers of hou.seholds and additional suras might be paid to meet high rent and 
.special circumstances. 

The basic normal rates were in 1942 increased by 2/6 per week for the single applicant 
and by .6' fur a man and wife. 

(iii) Unemployment liHumnc'- 

In the original .scheme oi unemployment insurance the rate of benefit was 7/- for man 
or woman 1 1n.s was raised to 11/- in December, 1919. In November. 1920, a differentia- 
tion was made between men and women, and the rate for the former w*as increased to 
15/-uud lor itfc latter to 12/ in November, 1921, dependant’s allowances were introduced 
at the rate of 5/- for the wife or adult dependant and 1 /- a week for each dependent child. 
In August, 1924. tJiere was a general increase in rates to 18/- for a man, 15/-for a woman, 
and 2/- for each ciuld The 18/- was reduced to 17/- in 1928. The adult dependant's 
allow'ance was raised to 7/~ m 1928 and to 9/- in 1930. Thesse rates then remained in force, 
e.xcept ior ,t mu liotweeii 1931-1934 of roughly 10 per cent, under the National Economy 
Ordei. iiutd tiu* t iulclren'.s allow'ance was raised to 3/- per week in 1935 and the adult 
depeiidaui .uluw.iiiLe to l0/~ in 1939. There was a general increase in rates in August, 
1940, vvhru uadcT the general scheme, 20/- became the rate for a man, 18/- for a woman, 
and 4/- foi each u4 hrst two children. 

There have also been changes and increases of benefit for boys and girls and for agricul- 
tural workers. 7 he original .scheme provided for 3/6 a week benefit for boys and girls, 
but this vv.is liirrc.iM'd in 1919 and 1920. In 1928 benefit rates for non adults were made 
to vary uccurduu; lo agf* and in 19.30 the present classification was adopted. The adult 
rates under the Agriculture scheme a.s introduced in 1936 were I4/~ for men and 12/6 for 
women a*- agauisi (lie pre-a'tit figures of 18/- for men and 15/- for women. 

(iv) Unemplovnifo) .Issistnuce 

When the unemplovment assistance scheme came into forc^ in 1934, the rates of 
aHowances, subject to a te.st of means, were 24/~ for a man and wife, 15/- for a man living 
alone, and 14/- for a woman living alone (increased to IS/- in 1986). There were other 
rate.s for persons living as members of households and for dependairte of applicants, the 
allowances for dependent children rangmg from. 3/- for children under five years of age 
to 6/- for children aged 14 to 16. ^ Provision was also made in the scheme for adjustment 
of the tmic attowances to meet high rent or other special circumstances. 

The basic rates were increased in. 1939, a£d again in 1940, when, the allowance for man 
and wife was raised to 28/ - and for a man or woman living alone to 17/6, with propor- 
tionate mcreasi's m other lates. In 1941, the rate for man and wife was increased to 30/-. 
In 1942 there have been htrther general increases, the present rate for a man and wife 
bdng 35/ and tm .v man or woman living alone 20/-. The present rates for children range 
from 4/H fur childieu uiidcr 5 to 7/9 for children aged 14 to 16. 




(v) Workmeris Compensation 

The !897 Act provided, for total incapacity, a weekly payment subject ' / a maximum 
of £1 amj not c'ii« i*<hng .5o per cent, of the workman's average weeWy earnings daring 
the prevKtu-. i x'u*)'..' muidhs or shorter period under the same employer. For paxtim 
incap.o dv •* w. < luv p.ivincnt was provide, taking account of the difference between the 
pre-atcidrai urtmuig*. awl amount which the workman was earning or able to earn after 
the a. cident The Workmen's Compensation (War Addition) Act, 1917, prorided 
an addition of 2.5 jxfr cent, to the ahaount of the weeMy payment during total incapacity .* 
this was raiser 1 tri 7.5 f»er cent, in 1919. These Acts, which were temporary, were repealed 

1923, hut thv w.iJcimum weekly payment was then raised to 30/- per week and pro- 
virion _w4.s iTutrir (I, the r,a‘te of workmen earning less than 50/- a week, for the paym^t 
of a ff I -fit of hisf earnings fixed with a 'Sliding scale ranging from 50 per' cent. 


' ft '' ' 





i, f .‘/irfi » 'vt 
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to 75 per cent. From the 19th August, 1940, the weekly compensation for total incapacity 
for cases occurring on or after 1st January, 1924, was increased by a supplementary 
allowance of 5/- a week plus, in the cases of male workmen, a children's allowance of 4/- 
for each of the first two children, and 3/- a week for each additional child. Cases of partial 
incapacity received proportionate additional allowances. In cases of death the 1897 
Act pro^^ded, where total dependants were left, for three years’ earnings of the workman 
under the employer (maximum ;^300, painimum ;^150), but subject to deductions for 
weekly pa 3 nnents of compensation made during the workman’s lifetime ; where only 
partial dependants were left, a reasonable and proportionate sum ; where no dependants, 
medical and burial expenses up to ^10. The Act of 1923, while retaining the maximum 
of ;^300, raised the minimum to ;^200 and provided that weekly payments made during 
the workman’s lifetime could be deducted but not so as to reduce the amount below ^^200. 
The 1923 Act also provided, where the dependants included a child or children under the 
age of 15 as well as a totally or partially dependant widow or some other member of thf> 
family over the age of 15, for an additional allowance in respect of each child, varying 
according to the child’s age so, however, that the total compensation payable to the 
dependant.^, including the children'.s allowance, should not'exceed £SQ0. 


Ch.\nges IX Rates of Conxributioks 

19. Along with these increased rates of benefit have gone increased contributions 
for Health and Unemployment. 

The original and present rates of contributions for adxilts are as follows 



; • i 

Contributions fixed 
j by 191 1 Act 

Present rate of 
Contributions 


Man 

Woman 

j Man 

Woman 

Health: Employer 

3d. 

3d. 

i 5|d. 

5|d. 

Employee 

4d. ; 

3d. 

f 

.5d. 

Total 

7d, 

6d. 

1 

1 lid. 

lOid. 

I 

Unemployment : Employer ... ... 1 

1 

2|d. 

2|d. 

i lOd. 

9d. 

« Employee ... ... ! 

1 2id. 

1 

2]d. j 

: lod. 

9d 

1 

Total ... ^ 

I 

5d. j 

5d. 

1/8 

1 1/6 


1 





The joint contribution from employer and employee for widow.s, orphans and old age 
pensions has risen from 9d. for men and 4^d. for women under the original (1925) Act 
to 1/1 for men and 8Jd. for w'omen at the present time ; the employee’s share being now 
6|fd. in the case of men and 5d. in the case of women. 

In total, therefore, taking a person, e.g. an engineer, who came under both the Health 
and Unemployment .sections of the National Insurance Act. 1911, his total weekly con- 
tributions for all schemes has risen from 6|d. in 1912 to 1/10 at the present time. The 
corresponding figures for a woman are from 5|<L to 1/7 a week. 

Put another way, employees and employers together contributed ;^I8| million in 1914. 
;^56i million in 1921, £79^ million in 1928, and nearly /108 million in 1938. 


Poor Relibf 

20, Notwithstanding the hi^ increase in State msumnees, the numbers in receipt of 
poor relief are not materially different from what they were before these important now 
schmies of msumnee and assistance were put into operation. The numbers on domiciliary 
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and institutional relief in Great Britain in various years are given in the following 
table 

Tabi-b XIX, — Nombbr of Persons (TNcumiNG Defendants) Relieved in Great 

Britain 



Domiciliary 

000 's 

Per 10,000 
Population 

Institutional 

000*8 

Per 10.000 
Population 

1900 

584 

158 

227 

61 

1910 

628 

155 

304 

75 

1920 ... ... 

369 

88 

195 

46 

1925 

1,064 

243 

229 

52 

1930 

1,018 

228 

233 

52 

1939 

1,156 

249 

169 

m 

1942 

462 

98 

143 

30 


21. The number on domiciliary relief in 1942, was abnormally low owing to the war 
having caused a greatly increased demand for labour of all kinds If allowance is made 
for this factor, it is probable that the number m 1942 would be higher than the number 
relieved in 1900. The institutional figure for 1942 is also affected by the war, but since 
the Local Government Act. 1929, under which many poor law hospitals and their inmates 
were transferred to the Public Ifeahh service, the iuunU*r on institutional rehet has been 
falling. The number of case.s of institutional relief is thus substantially lower than at the 
beginning of thi.s century. 


22. It is interesting to ask why, notwithstanding the great increase in insurance and 
other- forms of cash a.s.sistance, outdoor relief continues at such a comparatively high 
level. At the beginning of 1942 there were the following numbers receiving other forms 
of State benefit or assistance .' — 


Unemployment Benefit and As.si.Htance 

National Health : Hickneas and Disablement Benefit 

Pension-s : Old Age 

Widows’ (under 60) 

Workmen '.s Compensation 


Approximate 

numbers 

140.000 

800.000 
3,620,000 

440.000 

100.000 


5.100,000 


The number in receipt of unemployment lajnefit or as.sistance at the beginning of 
1942 was exceptionally low owing to the war. 

23. To a small extent the cla.sses overlap, for it is possible, for eimmple, to receive 
bottt unemployment benefit and workmen's compensation , The number of supplementary 
pensioners has been excluded because the recipients mu.st already be included In the number 
of contributory or non-contributory pensioners. 

24. Again, it is estimated that some 90,000 or about 40 per cent, of the cases in receipt 
Of outdoor relief were receiving it in supplementation of some form of State benefit or 
workmen’s compensation. It is .probable, therefore, that, if double counting were excluded, 
the number of recipients of all forms of benefit and as.sistance would be around 
g million, 

25. It most be pointed out that the receipt of benefit or pension doe.s not mean that 
these people would otherwise be destitute as is the case of the recipient of outdoor relief. 
About I million contributory old age pen.sioners! are also employed, and the number of 
workmen’s compensation rases includes workmen who are only partiallv incapacitated and 
are at work, 

26. An smalysis of Public Assistance cases for March, 1942, is given in the last section 
trf lMs Appendix, and it is interesting to attempt a contrast with a year in the early part 
of the century, The Royal Commission on the Poor Laws obtained for England and 
Wales « detailed census of outdoor relief at 31 st March, 1906,* Unfortunately, the 
classifiKirion was not on the same basis as the analysis made for the Inter^departmefital 
Committee, but by a broad grouping it is possible to attempt some comparison. Table 3CX 
shows an analysis for l90o and 1942 

Volume XXV, Cd, 5077 
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Table XX. — Analysis of Out-relief in England and Wales — -1906 and 1942 



1906 

19. 

42 

Change 

since 

1906 

Type of Case 

Number 

of 

Cases 

Percen- 
tage of 
Total 

Number 

of 

Cases 

Percen- ' 
tage of 
Total 

Able-bodied unemployed : — 

Men 

1 

3,200 1 

1-0 

1,000 

0-6 

- 2,200 

Women 

2,700 

0-8 

600 

0-3 

- 2,100 

Temporary, permanent, or chronic 
sickness or disablement, or men- 
tally handicapped 

51,400 

15-5 

107,600 

59-9 

4- 56,200 

Widows, separated and deserted 
wives ... ... ' . . . 

40,200 

12-1 

36,500 

20-3 

- 3,700 

Old persons (men 65 and over, 
women 60 and over) 

219,800 1 

66-2 

26,000 

14*5 

- 193,800 

Others 

14,800 

4-4 

7,800 

4-4 

~ 7,000 

Total out-relief cases 

332,100 

1 

100-0 1 

j 

179,500 

100-0 

- 152,600 


27. The comparison must be treated with some caution because of possible differences 
between the two years in the compilation of the statistics. Furthermore because of the 
war 1942 was a time of very low unemployment, a fact which considerably reduces the 
number of all types of poor relief cases. But, broadly speaking, the comparison shows 
the following results : — 

(i) The various Old Age Pensions Acts, including supplementary pensions, have removed 
the main cause of outdoor relief. The number of old persons remaining on outdoor 
relief is accounted for by the gap between 65 (60 for women) and the quzdifylng 
age of 70 for the non-contributory pension. This gap accounted for 12 per cent, 
of all cases of outdoor relief in 1942. 

(ii) The number of widows on outdoor relief has been decreased by the provision of 
widows’ pensions, but there are still 18,000 widow pensioners under 60 who also 
receive out-relief. In addition, there are now a large number of deserted wives 
in receipt of out-relief! 

(iii) As a result of the war few, if any, able-bodied men are unemployed, and those who are 
now receive either unemployment insurance or assistance. The few still remaining 
on outdoor relief are those out of scope of the insurance Acts, e.g. person's formerly 
working on own account. 

(iv) There has been an increase in the number of cases of temporary and chronic sickness 
in receipt of out-relief notwithstanding the introduction of health insurance. The 
majority of these 1942 cases was also receiving sickness or disablement benefit. 

28. One important general factor which affects the contrast is the increase in number 
of old persons. In 1901 there were in England and Wales about 2 million men aged over 
65 and women aged over 60, or about 1 in 16 of the total population. In 1941 the number 
was nearly 5 million or nearly 1 in 8 of the total population. When it is remembered that 
in 1906 half the pauperism was due to old age and that nearly 1 in 3 of the people aged over 
70 were in receipt of poor relief, it can be seen that had it not been for the introduction of 
pension schemes there would have been a very big increase in the number of paupers. 

29. But probably the most important general factor has been the more generous and 
sympathetic administration of poor relief. In 1906, according to evidence available to 
the Royal Commission, few Boards of Guardians had defined scales of relief. In some 
Unions only completely destitute people were- eligible for assistance, in others out-relief 
was only given if the applicant was already receiving sick pay from a Friendly Society, 
or had *' shown signs of thrift,” or was earning some minimum amount. In some Unions 
relief was not paid to persons living " in cottages rented above the average rent of the 
neighbourhood," or paying rent above a certain amount, while in other districts out^relief 
was not given unless there was already suflScient income to pay rent. These were no doubt 
extreme cases, but in most Unions nothing at all was allowed to an able-bodied widow in 
respect of herself and her first child, relief being paid only for chUdren after the first. 
Where there were defined scales of benefit the Royal Commission found that one Union 
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granted an adult only 1 /- a week and 5 lb. of flour or its equivalent in bread. The more 
usual scale was 2/6 a week for an adult though in a few Unions it might be as high as 4/~ 
or 5/- a week. The usual rate for a child was 1 /- a week and one or two loaves. In most 
Unions nothing was allowed for a widow in respect of herself and her first child, relief 
being paid only in respect of the second child. To quote two cases from one Union, in 1906 
a woman aged 73 earning 2/6 a week received 1 /6 in relief ; and a widow — ^blind, with no 
income, living with a daughter who waa a charwoman — received 2/6 a week relief. 

30. Since 1906 and particularly in recent years Public Assistance scale.s have been 
made increasingly generous, and, though.they vary from area to area, in general they tend 
to be fixed around subsistence level. As a result they are generally much higher than 
sickness and disablement benefit and the wiriow'.s pension. Furthermore, a large number 
of people with .small earnings, who at the bcfginiiing of the century would have been 
refused poor relief, now have their income hujjpleinented from this .source. Jn general 
the poor law is no longer administered in the same deterrent manner as it was in the earlier 
part of the century. 

31. Finally, it must be borne in mind that though there have been big extensions 
of State insurance the schemes do not cover either all the gainfully occupied or all 
classes of risk. Small shopkeepers, hawkers, middle-aged .spinsters, and .separated or 
deserted wives generally must have recourse to the Poor Law if they lose their source of 
income. Public Assistance Authorities are still responsible on the one hand for giving 
relief in cases of sudden and urgent necessity and on the other for meeting the needs of 
everybody who doe.s not qualify for benefit under any other .scheme. 
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Scope of UNEMPtoywENT, Health and Contributory Pensions ScHEMEh. 
Compulsory Contributors 

A. All persons engaged under a contract of service or as apprentices receiving a monev 
payment are compulsorily insurable under the Unemployment, Health and Ciintnhntorv 
Pensions Insurance Schemes. 

The general exceptions to this rule are : — 

(1) Men aged 65 or over and women aged 60 or over (a) 

(2) Non-manual workers whose rate of remuneration exceeds /420 a year, 

(3) Husbands employed by their wives and wives ernployeci by then husbands. 

(4) Persons who receive no money payment and are the eliildren of or maintained hv 
their employers. 

(5) Agents paid by commission, fees or share in profits, or partly one or the: otiier who 
are : — 

{a) Mainly dependent upon earnings from some other occupation, or 

(6) employed as an agent by more than one einployi-r anti are not mainly 
dependent on the earnings from any one agency. 

(6) Persons casually employed (otherwise than for the purpose of the emplover's trade 
or business, or for the purpo.ses of any game or recreation where the employees are 
engaged or paid through a club) . 

(7) Teachers who are in contributory service within the meaning of the Teachers 
(Superannuation) Act, 1925 (or Education (Scotland) (Supeianuuation) Acts, 
1919-25). 

(8) Pupil and student teachers in a public elementary school {tir a State aided school 
in Scotland), 

(9) Persons engaged in occupations specified by Special Order n.s being of a subsidiary 
character and not as the principal means of livelihood. 

(10) Masters and seamen who are neither domiciled nor have a place of residence in the 
United Kingdom. (6) 

(11) Persons engaged in certain employments under local authorities specified in a 
Special Order. 

B. The following classes of employment are within the scope of Compitisory Health 
and Pensions Insurance, but not of Unemployment Insurance : — 

(1) Certain classes of employment which, although not under contract of service, is 
akin to employment under such a contract and is performed for a recognisable 
employer. 

These classes of employment are ; — 

(i) Outworkers (i.e., per-sons who take out work to be done in their own hemu's 
and not under the control or supervision of the employer) (but m the tare 
case where the outworker can be .shown to be under contract of service with 
the employer who gives out the work he is insurable under Unemptuvmetit 
Insurance) . 

(ii) Cab drivers and others plying for hire with a vehicle or vessel obtained uiuler 

a contract of bailment. * 

(iii) Employment by way of manual labour under a contract for the performance 
of such labour for the purposes ol any trade or Inisiness hut which e* not 
employment under a contract of Service. 

(iv) Crew'S of fishing vessels wholly remunerated bv shares of profits or gross 
earnings. 

(2) Employment in private indoor domestic service 

(3) Certain part-time cleaners who are employed wholly outside the bu-,uiftHs hcuir'. of 
their employer or fen a comparatively slitnt time inside itmsf hmns 

(4) Certain domestic .servants in universitic.s, schools, colleges and crit.im tdher 
residential educational fcst.aUUshmenis 

(5) Employment as a female professional nurse for the sick and female probationers 
undergoing training. 

(6) Certsuin kinds of employment by Crovemment Departments local a ut hunt les, 
railway companies, etc , winch are exvhuteil Irom urienudoymein lusuram .* < n 
specifically or by certificates oi exception from such msutaiKe, bui ,irc not cxrliuicd 
by cotresj^ndtrig certificate, s for health in.smance (< ) 
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SCOPB OF UKEMPl.OyMt.NT, HEALTH AND CONTKUU/TORV PENSION''! SCHEMEh. 
Compulsory Contributors 

A. All persons engaged under a contract of service or as apprentices receiving a monrv 
payment are compulsorily insurable under the Unemployment, Health and Contnhiunrv 
Pensions Insurance Schemes. 

The general exceptions to this rule are ; — 

(1) Men aged 65 or over and women aged 60 or over (a) 

(2) Non-manual workers whose rate of remuneration exceed.s /420 a N-ear. 

(3) Husbands employed by their wives and wives employed by then hu-.baiids 

(4) Persons who receive no money payment and are the children of or ununtaincii liv 
their employers. 

(5) Agents paid by commission, fees or share in profits, or partly one or the othei who 
are : — 

(o) Mainly dependent upon earnings from some other occupation, or 

(6) employed as an agent by nnutt than one employt.r ;(rul are not mainly 
dependent on the earnings from any one agency. 

(6) Persons casually employed (otherwise than for the purpose of the employer ‘s trade 
or business, or for the purpo.ses of any game or recreation wlnue the einpluyees are 
engaged or paid through a club). 

(7) Teachers who are in contributory service within the meaning of the Ttniclu-rs 
(Superannuation) Act, 1925 (or Education (Srotlaiul) (Supnariiiuation) Acts. 
1919-25). 

(8) Pupil and student teachers in a public elementary school (or u State aided school 
in Scotland), 

(9) Persons engaged in occupations .specified by Special Order as being of a subsidiary 
character and not as the principal means of livelihood. 

(10) Masters and seamen who are neither domiciled nor have a place of residence in the 
United Kingdom. (d>) 

(11) Persons engaged in certain employments under local authorities specified in a 
Special Order. 

B, The following classes of employment are within the scope of Computsory llenllh 
and Pensions Insurance, but not of Unemployment Insurance 

(1) Certain classes of employment which, although not under contract of service, is 
akin to employment under such a contract and is performed for a recognisable 
employer. 

These classes of employment are ; — 

(i) Outworkers (i.e., persons who take out work to be done in their oun horne.s 
and not under the control or .supervision of the employer) (but m the i,»re 
case where the outworker can be shown to be under contract of service with 
the employer who gives out the work he is insurable under Hncmploymeut 
Insurance) . 

(ii) Cab drivers and others plying for hire with a vehicle or vessel ubtumed uiuler 

a contract of bailment. * 

(iii) Employment by way of manual labour under a contract for the performam-e 
of such labour for the purpo.se.s oi any trade nr bu.siness Init winch e. not 
employment under a contract of Service. 

(iv) Crews of fishing vessels wholly remunerated bv slmres of proiits or gu»ss 
earnings. 

(2) Employment m private indoor domestic service 

(3) Certain part-time cleaners who are employed wholly outside the business hom*. of 
their employer <tr lot a comparatively slmit time inside those ft.. ms 

(4) Certain domestic servants in universiluts, Sihouls, cullegi's and cen.iin .dluT 
residential educational eHtabhsUments 

(5) Employment as a female professional nunse for the sick and female probationers 
undergoing training. 

(6) Certain kinds of employment by Government Departments, local .'iiithoniies, 
railway companies, etc , ■wluch are evchuled Inun luteinpluvment uisui.fut .> .uu, v 
.specifically or by certificates oi exception from such msut.uu e bm .oe imt » w hid. d 
by corresponding certificatws lor health msmance (<) 
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(7} Employment in work pi-ovided by a Local Authority in consequence of an arrange- 
ment made between, that Authority and a Poor Lnw Authority, if the latter makes 
a contribution towards remuneration, except where the person employed has 
previously been in receipt of unemployment benefit and is employed in full time 
work provided by the Local Authority. 

(8) Employed persons in receipt of a Blind Person’s pension. 

(9) Persons employed in agriculture who are not domiciled in, and ordinarily resident 
outside, the United Kingdom (but may be excluded from health insurance by the 
operation of the Subsidiary Employments Order (d)). 

{10) Employment in agriculture, horticulture or forestry where the persons employed 
bear certain relationships to the employer, e.g., son, parent, grandparent. 

{11} Persons employed in inconsiderable employment, i.e., persons not under the age 
of 18, employed (except as dockers), less than 4 hours in any week by any 
individual employer ; or employed only on a Sunday or Monday in certain 
circumstances ; or employed as a snow clearer on not more than 4 days in the week. 

1 12) Persons serving in the Naval. Military or Air services of the Crown. On discharge, 
however, a credit of Unemployment contributions is given subject to certain 
conditions to all such persons. 

i 13) Persons employed ordinarily for not more than 30 hours a week whose employment 
began since 3rd September, 1939 , and whose services are not ordinarily performed 
by persons rendering not more than 30 hours a week or would not be so performed 
but for circumstances arising out of the war. 

C. The following classes of employment are within the scope of Compulsory Employment 
Insurance, but not of Health and Pensions Insurances : — 

(1) Certain employment excluded from health insurance by certificates of exception, 
but not from unemployment insurance either by certificates of exception, or 
specifically. 

(2) Persons engaged under certain conditions for employment outside the United 
Kingdom by persons resident in or having their principal place of business in Great 
Britain. 

(3) Employment on an agricultural holding, where there is no money payments and 
the employer is the occupier of the holding. 

(4) Employment in the United Kingdom as a master or a member of the crew' of a 
British ship registered outside Great Britain, not being a ship engaged m regular 
trade with ports outside the British Isles. 

i5) Employment for the purpose of any business of which, within a period of two 
years immediately preceding the date on which the employment began, the 
employed person was the owner or part owner, being employment of that person 
cither by a relative or by a company in the case of which the majority of the 
voting power or shares is m the hands of the employed person or his relatives or of 
nummees of the employed person or his relatives. 

IJ The following clmsses are wiikin the scope of Pensions Insurance, but not of 
> ' r:t mployme-ni Insurance or Health Insurance. : — 

! I ) Certain kinds of employment, in general, pensionable by Government Departments, 
local authorities, railway companies, etc., which are e.xcluded from unemployment 
insurance either specifically or by certificates of exception, and are also excluded 
from Health Insurance by a certificate of exception. 

f2) Certain persons though engaged in insurable- employment are entitled, if they so 
desire, to claim exemption from the payment of the employee's share of the 
contributions payable in respect of unemployment, heaith(e) and old age pensions, 
but men who obtain exemption in this way are compulsorily insurable for widows’ 
and orphans' pensions. 

The condition .subject to which such exemption may be granted i.s that the 
person must be 

(a) in receipt of a pension or independent income of not le^ than /26 a year, or 
{h) dependent, ordinarily and mainly, npon some other person for his liveli- 
hood, or 

(c) in ins«rable(/) employment for less than 18 weeks in a contribution year, or 
id) ordinarily and mainly dependent upon some non-insurable employment for 
his livelihood. 

Note.. — During the war no exemption can lie granted otherwi-se than by way of renewal 

of a certificate of exemption issued before 3rd September, 1939. 
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Persons Entitled to be Voluntary Contributors 

There is no provision for the voluntary payment of [Inempioyment Insurance 
Contributions. 

For persons becoming voluntary contributors after 2nd January. 1938, health insurance 
and pensions insuram-t; are distinct from and independent of each other, and contributions 
under one scheme are ^layable separately from contributions under the other. 

Persons who have been compulsorily insured for health insurance and pensions or for 
pensions alone and have ijeased to lie so insured by reason of having ce.Lsed to be employed, 
or having become subject to a change in the conditions of their employment (eg., by 
having their rate of remuneration fttr noii-manual employment increased above the rate 
of 14:2Q a year), or having entered excepted employment, which may or may not be 
insurable for pensions, or having become exempt persons, may become voluntary 
contributors for the btmelits for which they were com]iulsurily insured and have ceased 
to be so insured, il they were employed in the employment in re.spect of which they were 
insured for those benetits tor at least 104 week.s since last entry into insurance. The only 
exception to this rule is that a married woman cannot become a voluntary contributor 
for health insurance. 

Thus ; — 

(1) Employed contributors compulsorily insured for health insurance and pensions 
on causing to be so insured may, il they satisfy the employment condition, become 
voluntary contributors for health insurance and/or pensions insurance. 

A person who becomes a voluntary contributor fur healtli insurance remains a 
member of the Approved Society (if any) to which he belonged as an employed 
contributor, but voluntary insurance for pensions is admmi.stered by the Central 
Departments. 

(2) Persons excepted from health insurance but compulsorily insurable for all pensions 
may in the circumstances stated above become voluntary contributors for all 
pensions. 

(3) Married women previously compulsorily insurable for health insurance and pension 
may become voluntary contributors for pensions. 

(4) Men excepted from compulsory health and ohl age pensions insurance and men 
holding exemption certificates, all of whom are compulsorily insurable for widows' 
and orplians' pensions, may, on ceasing to be compulsorily insurable, become 
voluntary contributors only for widows' and orphans’ pensions. 

SpECTAX. VOLUNT,.i\RY CoNTHIBUTORS FOR PENSIONS 

These are persons, not entitled to become voluntary contributors by virtue of the 
qualification of previous compulsoiy insurance, who at date of apjihcation 

(i) are under age 40. 

(ii) have been resident m (Jreat Britain for the last 10 yeans, 

(iii) are, in the case of men. in receipt of total incomes not exceeding ,^400 a year of 
whicli not more titan a year is imeurned and m the ca-se of women, in receipt 
of total inconie.s ol not mote than /25i» a year of which not more than £\25 a year 
is unearned. 

Men.— Mny insure either for Widow.s, Orphans and Old Age. Pensions or Widows and 
Orphans pensioiLs only, • 

Wowm . — May insure fur Orphans and Old Age F^ensions only. 

Certain classes of men, e g . teachers m recognised or cuntnbutury service, are entitled 
to become .special voluntary contributors but only for widows ami orphans pensions. 

Scope of Employment covered by Workmen's CoMPENs.vriox 

In general any })ersun who has entered into or works under a contract of service or 
apprenticeship with an employer is withm the scope ul Wiirkineii's Compensation, The 
specific exceptions to this general rule an; ' 

(1) Non-manual workers whose remuneration exceeds /420 a year (Also excluded 
front I Inemplnynieut , Healtli and Pensions Insmam e ) 

(2) Per-Stm .whose employtuent is of a casual nature and, who is employed otherwise 
than for the purposes of the employer's trade or business, not being a person 
engaged for the purposes of any game or recreation or paid through a club. (Also 
excluded from Unemployment. Health and PeiLskuis Insurance.) 

(3) Uutworkeis. (Alsu excluded from Uiiemployinent Insurance except where under 
coulmct of seivhc with empiuyei who givas out the work, but not from Health 
and PfiLsions Instuajicej 
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(4) Member of employer’s family dwelling in his house. (Compare item.s A (3) and (4) 
and item B (10 i. 

(5) Member of a Police Force. (Normally excepted from insurance for Unemployment, 
Health and Pensions.) 

(6) Persons in the Naval, Military or Air Service of the Crown. (See item B (12), 

(7) Fishermen who are remunerated wholly or mainly by shares in the profits or gross 
earnings of the vessel except so far as provided by Order. No such Order has been 
made. (Fishermen remunerated by shares in the ]>rofits or gross earnings of the 
vessel are not excepted from Health and Pensions Insurance.) 

Scope of Employment covered by Unemployment Assj[.st.a.nce 

Normal occupation of applicant for Unemployment Assistance mu.st be employment 
in respect of which contributions are payable under the Widows, Orphans and Old Age 
Contributory Pensions Acts. A {lerson who has not normally been engaged in remunera- 
tive employment since the age of 1(> may be admitted if he might rea.sonabIy have expected 
that he "would have qualified as above but for the industrial circumstances of the district 
in which he resides. 

Scope of .^ll other ScHEsrEs 

Not confined to particular types of employment but available to all who satisfy the 
general conditions, e.g., blindness in the case of Blind Persons Pensions. 


(a) The employer’s siiarc of the contributions is piiy«)>!e by the employer in respect of these 
persona, 

(fc). Contributions are payable -at the employer’s rate for the purposes of Health and Un- 
employment Insurance but not for purposes of Pensions Insurance. 

(c) The criterion for exception from Health Insurance ia that the terms of service must be such 
as to secure provision in respect of sickness and disablement on the whole not less fav'ourable than 
that made in the Health Insurance Act. For excius’on from Unemployment Insurance the 
employment must be permanent in character j the employed person must have completed 3 years 
service in the employment ; and the other eirciimstaiuies of the emplojnncnt must make it un- 
necessary for it to be insured for unemployment pmpascs. 

(d) Employer’s contribution is-payable for Unemployment Insurance. 

(e) Such persons are entitled to mediea benefit sub|ect to curtain conditions. 

(/) The omploymont m\ist la, seasonal in the case of Unemployment Insurance, 
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OOTen aged 60 or over 
(in ©roploynient) 
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WEEKLY BATES Ol? BENEFIT (continued.} 



j \¥ar Pensions (Services. Mercantile Marine and Civilians) 


1 

I 

Mercantile 

! Civil Defence Personnel 


1 Service.s 

1 Marine 

and gainfully occupied 




1 ' 

civilians 


Great i 

" i 

Present | 

' Present 1 



War i 

War I 

War ; 

Present W'ar 

Disablement( 100 %rates) (n) 
Man ... ' 

40/- (b) 1 

37/6 (b) 1 

! 37/6(5) 

f 1% and over 37/6 

1 Under 18 18/9 

Woman 


27/6(6) 1 
i 

27/6 {b) 

/IH and over 27/6 

\ Under 18 15/- 

Additional allowance.s (a) 


i 

\ 


Wile 

Wj - 


9;2 

i 9/2 

1st child 

7/6 (c) 

7/1 (c) I 

7/1 (0 

7/1 (f) 

2nd child... 

3rd child and other.s 

6/- (c) 

0/5 (r) 

5/5 (t) ; 

5/5 [0 

(each) 

6/ (f) 

5/5 {c) 

5/5 (r) 

5/5 (c) 

Widows' Pensions and 




Allowances 





Over 40 years of age 

All ages with children V 

26/8 (b) 

iShib) 

25/-. (ft) 

j ~5/- 

eligible for allowances J 

Under 40 without X 

20l~(h) 

17/6 (b) id} 

17/6 (ft) Iff) 

! 17/6 {il\ 

\ 

eligible children J 


Separated wives 

Unmarried Dependants 

3/6-13/9 

up to 17/6 

up to 17/6 

j up to 17/6 

LIVING AS WhVES 

Children's Allowances 

I2h 

j 

11/- 

1 Uh 

1 : 

i 

1st Child 

10/- 1 

9/6 

' 9/6 i 

i 9/6 

2nd Child 

7/6 ; 

7/- 

i 7/™ 1 


3rd Child 

Total Orphans 

6/~ 

5/6 

5/6 

! 5/6 

i 

1st Child 

2nd Child and others 

12/- : 

11/- 1 

III- 

1 1 /- 

each 

ni~{e) 

11/.. 1 

11/- 

11/- (ft) 

Dependants | 

Parents j 




5/~tQ20/- 


.5/™ to 10/- for 1 

5/™ to 12/6 for 2 


1 


(Plus an addition not exceeding 6/6 in special 




circum-.tances) 

Other Dependants 

Up to 20/- 


Up to 5/- for 1 



Up to 10/- for more than one 


(a) For lower percentages of disablement, rates are correspondingly less. 

(b) Rates applicable to the private soltUer, etc., subject to increases in the form of 
allowances for higher ranks. 

(c) If no wife's alknviincc, the rate for the fir-jt .child is that of the wile, for the second 
child that applicable to the first, and so on. 

H physically or mentally incapable of self-support, widow is eligible for ” over 40 ” 
rate. 

(e) If each orphan is in a different household, each is granted the rate applicable to the 
first child. 
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Man or Woman 


Additional 

Allowances 


Maximum 

Benefit 


Widows or 
OTHER totally 
Dependent 
Persons 


Workmen’s Compensation (/) 


During Total Disablement 


(i) Average weekly earnings from 
50/- upwards — -a weekly payment 
not exceeding 50% of earnings with 
maximum of 30/- 

(ii) Average weekly earnings 
below 50/- proportion varies from 
50% to 75%. 

In addition to the weekly pay- 
ments as above, a supplementary 
allowance of 5/- a week is payable 
making the maximum 35/-. 

Male workmen with children 
under 15 years of age are also 
entitled to allowances for such 
children as follows : — 

First and second child, 4/- a 
week each. 

Third child and others. 3/- a 
week each. 

The weekly payment and supple- 
mentary allowances together not 
to excepd seven-eighths of average 
weekly earnings. 

Where injury results in death’ and 
the workman leaves dependants 
wholly dependent on his earnings, 
the compensation is .-6200 or three 
years' earnings, whichever is the 
larger, up to a maximum of £300 [g] 
Where a workman leaves a child or 
children under the age of 15, as 
well as a widow or other members 
of his family over the age of 15, 
wholly or partially dependent on 
his earnings, there is payable in 
addition an allowance in respect 
of each child varying according 
to the child’s age and the work- 
man’s earnings. The total com- 
pensation not to exceed £600 (A). 


During Partial Disablement 


One half (or such other pro- 
portion as under (ii) opposite) of 
the difference between the pre- 
accident earnings and what the 
workman is earning or is able to 
earn in some suitable trade or 
business after the accident, 
subject to the maximum of 30/- 

In addition, the same propor- 
tion of the supplementary 
allowances as his weekly pay- 
ment bears, to the weekly pay- 
ment payable in case of total 
incapacity. 


The weekly payment and 
allowances together not to ex- 
ceed seven-eighths of the differ- 
ence between pre-accident and 
post-accident earnings. 


Partial 

Dependants 


Where the workman leaves per- 
sons partially dependent (*00 him 
for the ordinary necessaries of life, 
suitable for persons in his class or 
position, the compensation is such 
sum not exceeding £300 as is 
rea.sonable and proportionate to 
the loss sustained by such de- 
pendants. 


No 

Dependants 


Reasonable expenses of medical 
attendance and burial, up to a 
maximum of £15. 


(/) The rates apply in every case, irrespective of age, but where the workman was, 
at the date of the accident, under 21 years of age he can. after six months, have 
the compensation reviewed on the basis of what he would probably have been 
earning at the date of review if he had remained uninjured ; ^ but application 
must be made before or within six months after the workman attains the age of 21. 
ig) Any weekly payments (excluding supplementary allowances) paid to the workman 
in the interval between the accident and death have to be deducted, but not so 
as to reduce the amount below £200. If the workman has been paid a lump sum 
in rt^emption of the weeWy pa 3 rments, the whole amount so paid is deducted. 

(A) Deductions ca nn ot be made from the children’s allowances except where a lump 
sum has been paid in redemption of the weekly payments. 
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CONDITIONS OF BENEFIT— 



Pensions of juvenile dependants 

lase at the age of 16 or 16 if etUl at 
•hooi. 












TABLE XXni.~-SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE (b:xci.tji>inq Workmen’s Compensation) GREAT BRITAIN 
RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS IN THE YEAR ENDING 31st MARCH. 1939 
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SECTION 3. ANALYSIS OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE CASES. March. 1942 
Basis of the Statistics 

1. A detailed return of the number of persons in receipt of Public Assistance in 
their area during the first week of March has been obtained from 20 Local Authorities. 

The 15 Local Authorities in England and Wale.s were the County Councils of Breconshire, » 
Derbyshire, Glamorgan, Kent, Lancashire, London, Middlesex. Somerset and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, and the County Borough Councils of Bristol, Leicester, Manchester, ! 
Rotherham and Sheffield. | 

In Scotland the Local Authorities were the Burghs of Aberdeen, Dundee, Glasgow I 
and Edinburgh, and the County Council of Lanark. I, 

2. The proportion of the total* number of persons in receipt of out relief, covered i 

by these 20 returns, was about 38 per cent, in the case of England and Wales, and 59 per 
cent, for Scotland. The corresponding figures for institutional relief were 33 and 37 per i 

cent. 

3. The selected areas in England and Wales may be regarded a.s a fair sample of the 
whole country, and the percentages used may be taken as afiording a reasonably accurate 
indication of the total numbers in each category. The selected areas in Scotland include 
Glasgow, which is a preponderating influence not only in relation to these areas but also 
to the country as a whole, but any distortion of the total figures due to the inclusion of 
Glasgoiv in the sample is unlikely to be of material importance. 

4. These percentages have, therefore, been used to rate up the numbers shown under ; 
the various headings included in the questionnaire for the selected areas in order to i 
obtain estimated numbers under the corresponding heads for the wdiole of Great Britain. 

The results are given in Table- XXIV ; they are, of course, approximations subject to 
a margin of error. 

Analvsis of Domiciliary Relief I 


■ii 

. 4 


Ji ‘ 
*1 . 

^ ' 



5. The distribution of persons in the main categories of outdoor relief in March, 
1942, was as follows : — 


Category 

Perce 

reliev 

de 

ntage of oase.s 
ed (excluding 
pendants) 

Percentage of p 
relieved (inclu 
dependants 

ersons 

ding 

0 ■ 


England 
& W’ales 

Scotland 

Great 

Britain 

England 
& Vv^les 

Scotland 

Great 

Britain 

1. Receiving relief in sup- 
> plementation of benefit or 

pension (including work- 
men’s compensation) 

42-3 

31*8 

40*0 

51*6 

40*6 

49*2 

, 2. Chronic sickness, crip- 

ples, physically and mentally 
: handicapped (excluding cases 

■ !" i' in receipt of disablement 

' ; benefit 

21-3 

21*0 

21*3 

1S*2 

17*7 

15*8 

3. Widows (not in receipt 
of pension) ; separaWd and 
deserted wives ... 

9-7 

n-8 

10*1 

10*0 

12*4 

10*5 

4, Old Persons (men 
; i 65-70, women 60-70) 

13*4 

7*6 

12*1 

7*8 

4-4 

7*1 

I; 5. Cases relieved pending 

’ ’ settlement of claims for other 

, forms of benefi.t 

2*2 

2*7 

2*3 

2-7 

4*1 

3*0 

’i 6. AH other cases (includ- 

' . ing able-bodied unemployed, 

; old persons over 70, etc.) ... 

11*1 

25*1 

14*2 

12*7 

20^8 

14*4 

, M [ 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100-0 

100*0 

100*0 


{•) The total figures for England and Wales are for the 28th February, 1942, and for 
Scotland are for the 15th January, 1942. 
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6. There are differences in the law of Public Assistance between England and Wales 
and Scotland and this may account for some of the differences revealed by the analysis of 
the two areas. The Scottish relief system has always been predominantly an outdoor 
relief system and has not depended to nearly the same extent as in England on the use 
of institutions such as workhouses. The ratio of out-relief cases to institutional cases in 
Scotland was about Si to 1, whereas it was less than to I in England and Wales. This, 
no doubt, goes some way to explain the higher percentage of case.s in category 6 in Scotland. 

Supplementation of In.surance Benefit 

7. The analysis of persons who. though in receipt of one or other insurance benefits, 
had to have recour.se to the Poor Law can be examined from two viewpoints : — 

(i) By how much was their insurance benefit supplemented ? 

(ii) What proportion of insured persons in receipt of benefit had to have their incomes 
supplemented by Public Assistance ? 

(i) Degree of Supplcmentaiion 


8. The average amount of supplementation per case (to the nearest 6d.) during the 
week in question and the average number of dependants covered were as follows : — 



Average 
amount of 
relief 
granted 
per case 

Average number of 
dependant.^ per case 

Adults 

Children 

Sickness benefit — Men 

28/~ 

0-90 

1-63 

Women 

18,/6 

0*03 

0*22 

Disablement benefit — Men 

28/6 

0-73 

0-70 

Women 

18/- 

0-04 

0-05 

Widows’ pension 

14/- 


1-03 

Workmen's compensation 

15/6 


1-77 


9. It is not possible without a great deal of further inve.stigation to make a reliable 
estimate of the total income received by an average family relieved under one of the 
above headings. Public Assistance scales and the assessment of any resources the 
applicant may possess vary from area to area. The following points can; however, be 
made : — 

{a) The amount of supplementation for di.sablement benefit case.$ is practically the 
same as that for sickness' benefit cases though the insurance benefit is 7/6 per week 
lower for a man and 6/- per week lower for a single woman. The explanation lies 
in the greater number of dependants possessed by the sickness benefit cases. 
Assuming (i) the adult dependant in the case of a man to be his wife ; (ii) the 
difference betw'een the number of cases and the number of adult dependants to 
be the number of single men ; and (iii) a wife and a child respectively to receive 
one-half and one-quarter of the man’s share, the following estimates can be 
made : — - 


i| 

Sickne.ss j Disablement 



I’ublic 

Assist- 

ance 

In.sur- 

ance 

benefit 

Total 

benefit 

and 

Assist- 

ance 

Public 

A.ssist- 

ance 

Insur- 

ance 

benefit 

Total 

benefit 

and 

Assist- 

ance 

Single men 

15/- 

18/- 

33/- 

18/6 

10/6 

29/- 

Married man with 
one child 

26/6 

18/- 

44/6 

32/6 

10/6 

43/- 


(fc) The average family receiving both a widow's pension and outdoor relief^ is 
composed of a widow and one dependent child receiving 14/- a week in relief. 
This with a pension of 10/- and a child's allowance of 5/~ would give 29/- per week 
as the total income received from these two sources. 

(r) It is' impossible to estimate the average income of persons in receipt of workmen's 
compensation and Public Assistance, as there is no fixed weekly amount of com- 
pensation. The average family receiving compensation and public ^assistance 
Consists of a man, wife and 1*77 dependent children receiving in assistance an 
average of 15/6 a week. 












{d) The cost to Local Authorities of supplementing beneit (including workmen’s com- 
' pensation) was about ;(109,000 per week or, if the first week in March was aa 
average week, about £5-^ millions per aimum. 

(ii) Numbers receiving benefit and assistance 

10, The following table shows the proportion of benefit cases receiving Public 
Assistance ; — 


Estimated 
number ifi 
receipt of 
benefit 


Workmen's compensation 


In addition there were : — 

(a) About 370,000 widows under 60 not in receipt of a widow's pension of whom 9,500 
or 2^ per cent, were on Public Assistance (out relief) ; 

(b) About 650,000 pensons in receipt of Great War wounds or disability pensions, 
including w'idows and dependants of men who have died, of whom 5,000 or about 
I per cent, were on Public Assistance (out relief) ; 

(c) About 240,000 men aged 65--70 not in receipt of an old age pension of whom 9,800 
or 4 per cent, were on Public Assistance (out relief) ,* 

(d) About 1,100,000 women aged 60-70 not in receipt of an old age pension of whom 
18,000 or alx>ut 1| per cent, were on Public Assistance (out relief). 

It must be remembered that persons eligible for or in receipt of unemployment 
assistance or supplementarj^ |3ension cannot receive outdoor relief except in cases of 
sudden and urgent necessity and for medical needs. 

Institutional Relief 

I L Altogether about 70,000 old persons (men 65 and over, W'omen 60 and over) were 
receiving institutional relief. 

The number of old persons receiving institutional relief in relation to the total number 
of old persons was as follows : — 


rcentage 

category 

in 

titutions 


Men 65-70 
M 
















XXr7---ANALYSIS OF PERSONS IN RECEIPT OP PUBLIC ASSISTANCE DURING THE FIRST WEEK OF MARCH, 1942, IN GREAT BRITAIN 
(Estimate Based on. Returns from 15 Public Assistance Authorities in England and Wales and 6 in Scotland} 
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APPENDIX C 

List of Organisations and Individuals (other than Government Departments) 
Submitting Written or Oral Evidence. 

♦Accident Offices Association. 

Assistance Board Departmental Whitley Council (Staff Side). 

♦Association of Approved Societies. 

*A.ssociation of Counties of Cities in Scotland (Aberdeen. Dundee, Edinburgh and Glasgow). 
♦Association of County Councils in Scotland. 

Association of Deposit Societies. . 

♦Association of Municipal Corporations. 

Association of Superannuation and Pension Funds. 

*A.ssociation of Trade Mutual Insurance Societies. 

Banking Unemployment Insurance Board, 

Bolton and District Old Age Pensioners Association. 

Bristol Council of Social Service. 

British Dental Association. 

♦British Employers’ Confederation. 

British Federation of Social Workers. 

♦British Iron and Steel Federation. 

Central Council for the Care of Cripples. 

Charity Organisation Society (in conjunction with the Institute of Sociology). 

College of Teachers of the Blind (Scottish Branch). 

♦Convention of Royal Burghs in Scotland. 

♦Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers Association. 

♦County Councils Association. 

Cowdenbeath Town Council. 

Dagenham Borough Council (and certain other Local Authorities in the London area). 
Dame Georgiana Buller. 

Diabetic Association, 

Dr. Frank Ellis (Sheffield Radium Centre). 

East Ham Insurance Committee. 

Educational Institute of Scotland. 

Electrical Industries Benevolent Association. 

♦Engineering and Allied Employers' National Federation. 

Edinburgh Women Citizens’ Association. 

♦Fabian Society. 

Family Ehdowment Society. 

Federation Committee of English, Scottish and Welsh Associations of Insurance 
Committees. 

♦Federation of Master Cotton Spinners* Associations, lAd, 

Friendly Societies Medical Alliance. 

Sir Ian Fraser, M.P. 

Gardner’s Trust for the Blind. 

Guild of British Dispensing Opticians. 

Guild of Public Pharmacists. 

Incorporated Dental Society, 

♦Industrial Life Offices Association. 

Insurance Unemployment Board. 

Insurance Unions Congre.ss. , 

Insurance Unions Joint Consultative Committee. 

♦International Group of Non-Surplu.s Approved Societies. 

International Labour Office. 

Joint University Council for Social Studies and Public Administration. 

♦Joint Committee of Approved Societie.s and National Union of Hollowav Friendly 
Societies (Mr. Percy Rockliff). 

Leicestershire Insurance Committee. 

Lever Brothers and Unilever, Ltd. 

♦Liberal Parliamentary Party. 

Life Offices Association and Associated Scottish Life Offices. 

♦Lloyd’s, 

Local Government Clerks’ Association. 

♦-London County Council, 

London Old Age Pensions Committee. 

Married Women’s Association. 

Middlesex Insurance Committee. 

Midland Employers’ Mutual Assurance, Ltd. 

♦Mining Association of Great Britain. 

♦Mutual Inshrance Companies Association. 

National As|ociation of Administrators of Local Government Establishments. 

National A^ociation of I.-ocal Government Officers. 
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National Association offlAiaternity and Child Welfare Centres and for the Pre\’ention of 
Infant Mortality. 

National Association of Relieving Officers. 

National Association of Workshops for the Blind Incorporated, 

^National Conference of Friendly Societies. 

^National Conference of Industrial Assurance Approved Societies. 

National Council of Social Service. 

*National Council of Women of Great Britain. 

National Cripples Reform League. 

National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Chibs of Great Britain ami 

*National F'ederation of Employees' Approved Societies. 

♦National Federation of Old Age Pensions Associations, 

National Federation of Professional Workers. 

National Federation of Provident Associations of Clerks and Warehousemen. 

♦National Federation of Rural Approved Societies. 

National Federation of Women's Institutes. 

Nationai Institute for the Blind (Mr. W. McG. Eagar). 

National Institute for the Deaf. 

♦National Labour Organisation. 

National I-eague of the Blind. 

National Spinsjters’ Pension Association. 

National Special Schools Union (Incorporated). 

National Union of Railwaymen. 

National Union of Seamen. 

National Union of Teachers. 

Ndtional Union of Women Teachers. 

National Welfare Association. 

Northern Counties, Southern Regional and Western Counties Associations for the Blind. 
Nuffield, College Social Reconstruction Survey. 

Ophthalmic Benefit Approved Committee. 

♦Parliamentary Committee of the Co-operative Congress. 

Pedestrians' Association. 

♦P.E.P. (Political and Economic Planning). 

Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain and the National Pharmaceutical Union. 
♦Prudential Assurance Company, Ltd. 

.Prudential Staff Union. 

•Public Dental Service Association of Great Britain, Ltd. 

'Queen’s Institute of District Nursing. 

Railway Clerks’ Association, 

Railway Companies Association. 

Royal College of Nursing, 

Royal Seamen’s Pensions Fund. 

♦Scotfish Association of Friendly and Approved Societies. 

Scottish Association of Home 'Teachers of the Blind. 

Scottish Federation for the Welfare of the Blind. 

Scottish Midwives’ Association. 

♦Scottish Miners' Federation Approved Society. 

Scottish Rural Workers’ Approved Society. 

♦Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation, 

♦Shipping Federation, Ltd., and the Liverpool Steam Ship Owners’ Association (and 
National Council of Port Labour Employers). 

Sight-Testing' Opticians — Organisations on List of Ophthalmic Benefit Approved Com- 
mittee, viz. 

The Spectacle Makers Compaa 3 ^ The British Optical Association, The National 
Association of Opticians. The Scottish Association of Opticians, The Joint 
Council of Qualified Opticians, and The Society of Opticians. The Institute of 
Chemist Opticians. The Institute of Ophthalmic Opticians. 

Six Point Group. 

Society of Public Assistance Officials of Scotland. 

South Metropolitan Gas Co. 

South Wales and Monmouthshire Clerks' Association. 

Surrey Insurance Committee. 

♦Trades Union Congress, Scottish Trade Union Congress, and National Association of 
Trade Union Approved Societies. 

♦United Women's Insurance Society. 

Wales and Monmouthshire Regional Council for the Blind. 

■Wb'men's Co-operative Guild. 

Women’s Freedom League. 

Women’s Pension League (Scotlmd). 


♦Memoranda submitted by these organisations have been printed as Appendix G to 
Sir William Beveridge’s Re^rt and are published in 0 separate volume (Cmd. 
price 2s. Od.). 
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APPENDIX D 

THE PROBLEM OF INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE 
1. General Features 

1. Life assurance means paying agreed premiums at regular intervals to an insurance 
office in order to obtain, when the person whose life is insured dies or attains an agreed 
age, pa 3 mient by the office of an agreed sum. The person whose life is insured is described 
as the " life assured ” ; the person who undertakes to pay the premiums is described 
below as the “ proposer.” Industrial assurance is that class of life assurance in which 
the premiums are payable at intervals of less than two months and are received by means 
of collectors who make house to house visits for that purpose. This class of life assurance 
can be carried on' either by an assurance companj'^ within the meaning of the Assurance 
Companies Act, 1909, or by a Friendly Society registered under the Friendly Societies 
Act of 1896. A company which carries on this business is termed ” an industrial assurance 
company ” ; it must be registered under the Companies Acts or the Industrial and 
provident Societies Acts or be incorporated by special Act. A Friendly Society which 
carries on this business is termed a " collecting society.” There are at the present time 
14 companies and 146 societies conducting industrial assurance. 

2- The primary distinction between industrial assurance and other classes of life 
assurance is in the method by which the premiums are paid. There is also a distinction 
in the purposes for which insurance may legally be undertaken. In all forms of life 
assurance, every person may legally insure bis or her own life or that of a wife or husband 
without restriction on the sum insured. Beyond that, in ordinary life assurance, direct 
pecuniary interest must exist in each case at the time when the insurance is effected, 
and the sum insured may not be greater than the pecuniary interest. In industrial 
assurance, by Section 3 of the Industrial Assurance Act, 1923, among the purposes for 
which societies and companies entitled to conduct that business may issue policies there 
is included “ insuring money to be paid for the funeral expenses of a parent, child, grand* 
parent, grandchild, brother'or sister.” This Section reproduces in substance Section 36 (1 ) 
of the Assurance Companies Act. 1909. Before 1909, in the absence of direct pecuniary- 
interest to be proved in each case, the only permitted insurance on the life of another 
was that of a child by its parents under the Friendly Societies Act of 1896 for funeral 
eJtpenses, restricted in amount so long as the child was under ten. Industrial assurance 
began as insurance for funeral expenses by persons whose means were so limited that 
they could not feel sure of meeting them out of current resources when need arose. As 
it was put by the Royal Commission on Friendly Societies which reported in 1874, ” the 
great bulk of collecting societies are burial societies, the great bulk of burial societies are 
collecting societies.” The function of industrial assurance, in meeting this need among 
persons of limited means to provide in advance for funeral expenses, has been recognised, 
by legalising for insurance effected through collectors, policies which would not be legal 
under ordinary insurance, that is to say, without collectors. The circumstances under 
which the powers of industrial assurance offices were extended in 1909 and the nature 
of that extension are discussed in paras. 54-57 below in dealing with insurance of life-of- 
another. Under the Industrial Assurance and Friendly Societies Act of 1929 the powers 
of industrial life offices were extended further by permitting the same range of relations 
as those authori.sed to insure for funeral expenses under the Act of 1923 to take out 
endowment policies for their own benefit on each other's lives, 

3. In addition to the legal distinctions between ordinary and industrial life assurance, 
in respect of methods of collecting premiums ^.nd permitted purpose of insurance, there 
are important practical differences in the treatment of proposals for insurance . 

(a) There is in general no medical examination of the person whose life is to be assured 
under an industrial policy. The proposer is required by all offices to give an absolute 
warranty of good health in a policy on his own life ; by most offices, with a few 
exceptions of which the Prudential Company is the most important (accepting a 
warranty of knowledge and belief), he is required to give an absolute warranty of 
good health in assurance on the life of another. By section 20 (4) of the Industrial 
Assurance Act, 1923, where, as is commonly the case, the proposal form is wholly 
or partly filled in by the agent of the assurance office, in the absence of fraud on 
the part of the proposer, tlie validity of the policy cannot be questioned on the 
ground of any mis-statement in the proposal relating to the .state of health of the life 

^ ass'ured^ unless the question is raised within -two years from the date of the issue 

• of the policy, and during these two years the policy can only be questioned on the 
ground, of a mis-statement in the proposal, relating to the state of health at the 
date of the proposal, 

(b) The consent of the person whose life is to be assured in an industrial policy is not 
required. In ordinary life assurance this consent is normally involved in the 
holding of a medical examination or in the m^ures necessary to establish insurable 
inters. 
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(c) Industrial policies carry no right to a share o£ profits disclosed on a valuation 
that is to aay the with-prnJit policies which form so iargu a part of ordinary life 
assurance rlo'nnt exist in imlii:- trial assurance. But in the case of c.ollectmg sodetie.s 
surpluses belong to tiie members, and it is the practice to di.stribute some portion 
as bonus to the n.embers. The largest of the companies moreover- -the Prudential 
— since 1907 Jias, by an arranj.ement now embodied in its article.s of as.sociation, 
assigned a share of the profits — now 75 tier cent, of what remains after providing 
a specified sum free of tax for dividends— to the policy-holders. The other companies 
also as a rule allocate part of them profits to the_ policy-holders, though in mo.st 
cases a smaller proportion than with the Prudential. 

4. The practice of collecting premiums for burial insurance is more than 100 years 
old, the oldest of the surviving societie-s, the Preston Shelley, having been founded in 
1831 and the largest of the companies— the Prudential— having been established in 1854. 
The business 1ms attained its present stature only in recent times ; in 1910 the total 
premium income of all inrlustrlal assurance offices was barely a (luarter of what it was in 
1939. Today the busine.ss is immense. In 1939 there w'ere 103,000,000 poiicie.s of industrial 
assurance iii. force, more than tw' 0 -and~a-quarter polide-s for every man, woman and 
child in Britain. The sums assured amounted to /1, 668, 090,000. and the Assurance 
funds to ^455,000,000. The amount paid in claims on death was £’24,f)00,000 and the 
amount paid in claims on maturity was nearly £11,500,000. The premiums received 
were over ;^74,00fi,<(00 and the expen.ses of management were nearly £’24.000,000, exclusive 
of dividends to shareholders amounting to over £1,750,000 after payment of £1,600,000 
as income tax. In addition to premiums, the companies and societie.s received in 1939 
nearly £20,000,000 as interest on iavestmeni . 

5. The premium Income £74,000,000 in 1939 is built up of pennies, sixpence.s and 
shillings, collected for the most part week by w'eek from a large proportion of all the 
households of Britain. The tables issued bv the offices .show the sums that i:an be assured 
for so many pence a week at each age ; Id. a week for £15 in the case of children under 10 ; 
4d. a week for entry at age 30 for £31 8s. Od. ; 9<I a week at 50 for £31 is. Od. ; 1/2 a 
week at 60 for £30 2s. Od., and so on. Sneh rates relate to whole-life policies, abont 85 per 
cent, of the whole number of paying policies ; tiie average premium on such policies in 
1940 in 19 of the largest offices was about 3d. a week and the average .sum as.sured. 
including bonus, was Just under £15. Most of the remaining policie.s are en<lowment 
assurances, with an average piemium in 1940 of about Bii. a week and an ac'crage sum 
assured, including bonus, of Just under £23. The large total numlier of policies in relation 
to the population is accounted for partly by the fact that many people take out successive 
policies on their own or their spouse's life, as their resources increase, partly by the fact 
that under the powers for insurance on life of another it is common for more’than one 
relative to insure for the funeral expenses of the same person. 

Companies and Socieitex 

6. Of the total business, about four-fifths is done by the 14 companie.s, and one-fifth 
by the 146 collecting societies. This proportion applies almo.st exactly to the premiums, 
to the suras assured and to tne claims on death. The companies pay a larger proportion— 
seven-eighths— • of the claim.s dn maturity, indicating their greater development of endow- 
ment insurance ; they ba'/e a smaller proportion— about three-quarters — of the number 
of policies, indicating that on the average their policies are for slightly larger amounts. 
The collecting societies are subject to restrictions not applying to companies ; they cannot 
i»ue any policy, even an own life policy, for more than £300, or allow a person to insure 
even a spouse for more than reasonable funeral expenses. Each collecting society is 
subject to its rules, _pays no shareholders’ profits and is exempt from income-tax. 
These SfH:iet:ie,s are^ registered under the Friendly Sixieties Acts and most of them use the 
term “ friendly ” in their title, as well as the term " collecting " which is required by 
statute. To^avoid confusion, they are de-scribed here simply as collecting societies and 
the term Friendly Society ^is reserved for societies which do not collect and in the main 
axe concerned with provision for sickness as well as for funerals. 

7. One of the companies, the Prudential Assurance Co., Ltd,, is much larger than 
any of the others,^ having a third of the total premiums paid for industrial assurance. 
The business of this company differs in important respects from that of the others. Of 
the remaining two-thirds of industrial aisurance business, the great bulk is conducted by 
25 companies and societies associated la the Industrial Life Offices Association. These 
offices and the Prudential between them employed in September, 1939, a field staff of 
nearly 60,000 faU-time agents (16,249 in the lYudentlal and 43,300 'in the Industrial 
Life Offices Association) ,* the l%udential had in addition about' 120 part-time sta^ and 
the Industrial Life Offices Association had 5,949 spare-time and part-time staff. The 
remaining offices between, them had about 5,000 fun -time agents, of whom about 3,500 
■wwre employed by the company described as the Co-operative Insurance Society, Ltd., 
The total number of full-'time agents at the outbreak of war may be put at 65,000. 
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8. Most of the companies and larger collecting societies, in addition to industrial 
assurance, do ordinary life assurance, which to a large extent is business with persons who 
already hold industrial policies, is for relatively small amounts and is undertaken through 
the collectors. It ranks as ordinary business because the premiums are payable at quarterly 
or longer intervals ; it differs from the business of companies not doing industrial assurance 
because the sums assured are normally much less and because the premiums are often 
collected in place of being sent through the post. In the Prudential more than three- 
quarters of the ordinary branch policies are for sums of less than £'300 ; the ordinary 
branch premiums have grown from £4,812,268 in 1911 to £14,598,391 in 1941, and are 
thus nearly 60 per cent, of the industrial assurance premiums. In the Industrial Life 
Offices Association a very large proportion of the ordinary business is on .policies for 
£200 or less ; the ordinary branch premiums have grown in the past 30 years at twice the 
rate of the industtial branch premiums, and at the figure of £18,167,112 reached in 1941 
are about 40 per cent, of the latter. The Prudential and the Industrial Life Offices 
Association between them do about one-third of the ordinary life assurance in the country. 
Some of the companies undertake other classes of insurance business on a large scale, 
at home and abroad. 

9. Most of the principal companies and societies, during the last thirty years of their 
most rapid growth, have been associated closely with the administration of National 
Health Insurance under the Act of 1911. That is to say, they have formed Approved 
Societies which are administered in connection with their main business and through the 
same staff of collectors. Approved Societies of this type now include nearly half ‘the 
whole number of persons covered by health insurance. 

10. In addition to earlier investigations by commissions such as that which examined 
Friendly and Benefit Building Societies in 1872-74, and by a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1889, the business of industrial assurance has been the subject of 
two official enquiries specially devoted to it within the past quarter of a century. One 
enquiry was made by a Departmental Committee on Industrial Assurance Companies 
and Collecting Societies, under the chairmanship of Lord Parmoor, which reported in 
1920 [Cmd. 614], The second enquiry was made by a Departmental Committee on 
Industrial Assurance and Assurance on the Lives of Children under ten years of age, under 
the chairmanship of Sir Benjamin Cohen, which reported in 1933 [Cmd. 4376]. 


2. The Collectors and their Terms of Service 

1 1 . The distinguishing mark of industrial assurance is the use of collectors to receive 
premiums by house to house visits. These collectors are also the principal, though not 
the sole, agents for extending the business. Their remuneration is a large part of the total 
administrative cost and the terms of their remuneration affect materially the conduct of 
the business. 


12. In considering the agents and their terms of service, a distinction may be made 
between the Prsdential, other companies and collecting societies 

13. The Prudential operates on a block system, that is to say for each block of streets 
it has only one agent. These agents are remunerated in every case by a fixed salary, by 
a payment for work done in connection with the Approved Societies under national healtix 
insurance, by commission on ordinary branch and general branch business and by a 
share of profits. The make up of the average weekly remuneration of all agents in the 
income-tax year 1938/39 is shown in the following table : — 

Fixed salary ... £3 15 3 

Approved Society 1111 

Ordinary branch commission 4 8 

General branch commission 5 4 


£4 17 2 

Share of profits (1938) ... 16 '2 


£5 13 4 

The share of profits allotted to each agent is related to the amount of business done by 
him, and to this extent, as weE as in Ms hopes of promotion, his financial position depends 
on his results in respect of industrial assurance, as weE as in respect of other work. But 
in t^e main Ms work for industrial assurance is done for a fixed salary in a defined area. 
TMs statement describes the position just before the war ; recently, as a war measure, the 
terms of remuneration have been modified in some respects. 

14. In the other companies methods of remuneration vary. A common arrangement 
in the larger offices is for the agent to receive both a salary, rising and falling with the 
amount of Ms " debit," that is to say with the amount of premiums which he is due to 
collect, and a payment of 18 to 24 times the premium on new busine.ss sustained, that 
is to say on new policies written in excess of lapses. One at least of the other companies — 
the Refuge— operates a block system. 
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15. In the collecting societies, a special form of remuneration exists. The general 
practice of the five largest collecting societies as de.scribed by the Cohen Committee “ is 
to pay the agents 25 per cent, of the premiums on whole-life policies carrying weekly 
premiums which have passed through the ' new business ' stage. On new business the 
agents take as fees the whole of the first 13 to 16 weeks’ premiums and in certain cases 
bonuses are also paid periodically on the ‘ increase ’ of premiums collected. Further 
the agents are paid for re-writing their collecting books half-yearly (a custom which 
also obtains in the case of some of the companies) . ” The present Committee were informed 
by the industrial Life Offices Association that this de.scription by the Cohen Committee 
holds true today. To complete it, however, reference is retjuired to a distinction between 
pa 3 raient for new business by " times down ” and pa;;^ment for new business by ” times as 
collected.” The former means that as soon as a policy has been taken up a payment of 
so many times (perhaps twelve times) the agreed weekly premium is made to the agent, 
even if no further premiums are paid. The latter means tbiit the agent takes the whole of 
so many weeks of premiums, but takes them only if and as they are paid. The former is 
a simple procuration fee. The latter is a procuration fee which is not paid unless the 
premiums at least equal to the fee are paid. There are differencc.s of practice between the 
societies in the choice of these two methods, and differences of view as regards them between 
the management and the staff. 


Book Interest 

16. Another vital element in the finance and management of collecting societies is 
“ book interest.” This means the right conferred by the rules of the society on the agent, 
or in the event of his death on his legal personal representative, to nominate his successor. 
The society may reject any particular nominee as unsuitable, but the right of nomination 
in effect puts the agent in ■>. position to sell his book, and book.s are adverti.sed for sale 
in trade journals at prices coi "uonly of about thirty time.s the weekly premiums represented 
by it. That is to say a book . 'resenting premiums of £15 a week, and worth to the agent 
holding it a remuneration of all kinds of something under £5 a week, w'ould be saleable 
for £4^ ; exceptionally a book may sell for as much as £1,000. ]l^ok interest exists 
not only in all the large societies but in companies like the Royal London Mutual and the 
Blackburn Philanthropic, which were formerly societies, and in the Co-operative Insurance 
Society Limited. It was estimated by the representatives of the Industrial Life Offices 
Association that book interest applies now to slightly more than one-third of the total 
premium income of industrial assurance and represents a capital value of upwards of 
£12,000,000 in the hands of the agents. In connection with each of the three largest 
mutual offices — Liverpool Victoria, Royal London Mutual and Royal Liver — there are 
associations, now registered as companies, for the purpose of financing the purchase of 
books. These associations, confined to past or present members of the staff of each Office, 
lend money for the purchase of books, usually at 7 or 8 per cent., and obtain this money, 
either as share capital on which usually something in the neightbourhood of 8 per cent, 
is paid, or by borrowing. 

17. Book interest is a matter on which strongly differing views have been expressed 
by reasonable men, both outside the business of industrial assurance and within it. In 
the view of the Cohen Committee, book interest represents " the capitalized value of the 
excess of the agents' commission over the market value of the services he renders ” (Cohen 
Committee, para. 38). The Parmoor Committee said practically the same thing in a few 
more words. On the other hand, book interest can with equal plausibility be compared 
-to the power of a doctor to sell his practice, whether he has built it up himself or has 
bought it from a predecessor, or it can be eomrared to the goodwill of an insurance broker’s 
business. From within the business Sir Joseph Bum, as general manager of the Prudential, ' 
giving evidence to the Cohen Committee, described the system as " bad ” on the ground 
that with it ” there is considerably less opportunity of improving the conditions of 
industrial assurance ” (Cohen Committee Evidence, Qu. 2971-72). The same point had 
been made to the Parmoor Committee by the representative of the Refuge in saying that 
book interest " rather eliminates the power of the company to control the staff ” ,* the 
Refuge at that time had just initiated a block system and, as is shown below, has been 
able to reduce its expense ratio almost as much as the Prudential. On the other hand, the 
Co-operative Insurance Society, in entering the industrial assurance field seriously about 
25 years ago, adopted book interest as a means of securing good responsible agents. 

18. The various organisations of agents generally favour the system of book interest ; 
apart from, giving them greater independence in relation to their employers, they claim 
for it that it gives the agent an interest in building up business that is sound and likely to 
last ; the agent has his own motive for increasing his business and is at the same time in a 
better position to resist pressure from his employers to get business at all costs. The 
^ue in some uvaya is like that between the multiple shop and the small shopkeeper ; each 
form of organisation has its advantages and its disadvantages. From the point of view of 
the policy-holder, the significance of book interest lies in its making practically unchange- 
able the terms of service of the agent and by consequence the adnfinistrative cost of 
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insurance. Many of the present agents have invested their savings in .buying books ; 
all of them look forward to selling or bequeathing their books when they retire. Recognition 
of book interest turns the right to collect into a property with a market value, which 
depends on the conditions of service of the agent. These conditions cannot in practice be 
changed without his consent except on payment of compensation, and the societies have 
no funds from which compensation could be paid. 

19. The methods of remuneration now in force show a considerable though unequal 
move from former methods. At the time of the Parmoor Report, agents in nearly all 
cases were paid partly by a percentage on the amount collected each week, varying from 
25 per cent, in the societies to 15 or 20 per cent, in the companies, and partly by payments 
for " new business.” Sometimes the agent took the whole of the premiums during an 
agreed period following the issue of new policies,, say the first 13 weeks ; sometimes lapses 
were set off against fresh policies so that “ new business ” pay depended on net increase. 
Thus the Prudential at that time paid ten times the weekly premium on each new policy, 
provided it were kept in force for 13 weeks, and 18 times the net increase in the weekly 
debit ; this payment for new business represented more than a quarter of the total 
remuneration of the Prudential agents. The whole system, while varying in detail, gave 
the strongest possible incentive to agents to push their business at ^1 costs ; in many 
cases they could not live without doing so. The Parmoor Committee found that for 
collecting a ^10 book a Prudential agent would be paid 32/6 a week. ” If a man with 
such a book is to obtain a wage on' which he can maintain himself and his family it is clear 
that he must secure and keep securing a large number of new customers.” The Committee 
flatly recommended ” the prohibition of the paymgatto agents of procuration fees for new 
business, and the substitution of a minimum weekly wage, based qn a fixed collection 
per week, with a commission on all sums collected above that amount.” (Parmoor 
Committee, paras, 14 and 42.) 

20. This recommendation found no place in the Industrial Assurance Act of 1923 
which followed the Parmoor Report, so that it is surprising that Lord Parmoor in speaking 
in the House of Lords of that measure should have declared himself unable ' ‘ to find a 
single instance in which a reform we suggested has not found its place in the present 
Bill.”* But, as appears above, the recommendation has been adopted very fully by the 
Prudential Company. It has been adopted in part by other companies, in so far as new 
business payment has come to mean payment for increase after deduction of lapses. In 
the principal societies, which still allow the agent to retain the premiums of the first weeks, 
irrespective of lapses, it has not been adopted at all. The history of these societies, with 
their barely changed systems of remuneration, confirms the view expressed successively 
by the Parmoor Committee (para. 21) and the Cohen Committee (para. 37) that the 
control of the organisation in all the large societies has been secured by the agents. 

21. The collecting societies are, in theory, mutual associations controlled by those 
who insure through them as members. Collectors, both in societies and in companies, 
are debarred by Section 33 of the Industrial Assurance Act from membership of the 
Committee of Management or Board of Directors ; they may hold no other office in the 
society or company except that of superintending collector within a specified area ; they 
may not be present at any meeting of the society or company. The methods by .which, 
nevertheless, control of societies by their staff has been achieved, through the influence 
exercised on their clientele by the collectors, were described frankly to the Cohen 
Committee by a representative, of the National Amalgamated Union of Life Assurance 
Workers, when under examination by Sir Alfred Watson (Cohen Committee Evidence, 
Qu. 5555-5566). If the matter is looked at realistically, there is nothing surprising in 
this. Both the Parmoor Committee and the Cohen Committee admitted that there was 
no evidence of any desire on the part of the members to govern themselves or take an 
interest in the affairs of their society ; ordinary citizens have not the time to be positively 
democratic about their burial insurance. It was inevitable that the democracy of the 
collecting societies should become a syndicalist organisation of agents, an association 
of the sellers of insurance rather than of its buyers. This was bound to happen 
irrespective of book interest and to make difficult any large changes in the organisation 
of those societies. In practice, in all the larger societies, book interest enters as a further 
obstacle to change, and these societies, in spite of the recommendations of the Parmoor 
Committee, have maintained their methods of remuneration with little change. The 
agent still keeps in whole or in part the first premiums on new policies, even though the 
new policies lapse almost as soon as they have been effected. 

Pressure for Increase 

22. In the Prudential and to a less extent in tiie other companies, the methods of 
remuneration have been changed, so as to have less direct relation to the amount of new 
business procured. This has not meant that the procuring of new business has ceased 

* Cited in Industrial Assurance by Sir Arnold Wilson and Professor H. Levy,, p. 92, 
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in any of Ihe offices to be an important — indeed an essential — part of the agent’s duties. 
The National Amalgamated Union of Life Assurance Workers, _ whose evidence has been 
mentioned abox^e, emphasised " pressure for increase ” of business as the predominant 
feature of the agent'.s life, pressure coining upon him from hi.s office and transmitted to 
the public. They gave instances of what they regarded as undue pressure as much in 
companies like the Prudential and the Pearl, which had rationalised their business and 
altered their terms of remuneration, as in other offices. The greater part of the staff 
of the Indu.strial Life Offices are organised not in this union, but in staff unions confined 
to particular offices which are assotriated in the Insurance Unions Congress. The 
representatives of this Congre.ss, when before the Cohen Committee, were not so out- 
spoken as the representatives ot the National Amalgamated Union, but did not deny that 
there was “ severe pressure by the offices upon agents to obtain new business ” (Cohen 
Committee. Qu. 5897). " While the genera! administration of tlie Insm'ance Industry 

will compare favourably ivith that of other industries touching the indu.strial population, 
there are certain defects inherent in the intensii'e competitive methods prevalent, which 
we know from practical experience are operating to the prejuflieo of the public and 
collecting staffs.” (Memorandum of Insurance Unions Congress to Cohen Committee, p. 3.) 
Industrial assurance has ahvay.s been and remaims a highh' competitive industry primarily 
dependent on sale.smanship. Even if the agent gains nothing by irriting new business 
wdiich doe.s not stick, he lose.s, if he d<ies not get new business; in one way or another, for 
that is what he is appointeil to do. As it was put to the Cohen Committee by the 
representative of the Jnflustrial Life Offices Association, “ 1 consitler what is alleged to be 
‘ undue pressure ’ is nothing more than ordinary business methoils of copdnctiag a 
busine.ss succe.s.sfully,” (Cohen Committee Evidence, Qn. 8572.) 

23. The collector.s are not the .sole agents for extending the business. At the time 
of the Cohen report, the industrial offices engaged 2,675 per.sons other than agents, district 
managers or superintendents in canvassing. The activity of the.se special canva.ssers was 
emphasised by the representatives of the National Amalgamated Union as a main factor 
in w'hat they regarded as oi'cr-selling of insurance. 

3. Administrative Costk 

24. During the four years 1937-40, the industrial assurance companies and collecting 
societies paid on an average /23.809,000 each year as commission and management 
expenses. The proprietary companies paid £1.805,000 a year under a heading described 
in the reports of the Industrial Assurance Coramissioner as ” Shareholders' dividends, 
etc.” They paid also £1 ,535,000 a year as income-tax. This tax in the case of life assurance 
companies is based on their inve.stment interest less their expense.s of management, with 
the proviso that the income-tax paid must not be less than the tax on their trading profits. 
In the case of industrial assurance, the management expenses are so high that the proviso 
nearly always comes into operation, that is to say the income-tax paid is in effect a tax 
on trading profits. In one company only, the J'rudential, in the last feiv yearn before the 
war was interest so high in relation to management expenses and trading profits that 
tax w'as charged upon the interest loss expenses and not under the proviso. 

Cost Raiio and Expense Ratio 

25. From the point of view of the companies neither dividend.s nor income tax are 
an expense of management ; profits to be distributed as dividends are one of the objects 
for w'liich expense is incurred and income tax is an unavoidable incident m making profits. 
From the point of view of the industrial ixiKcy-b older, both dividends and income tax 
are part of the administrative co.st of securing the protection of insurance : if there were 
no profits or tax, he could get the same protection for kneer premium.s. Both dividends 
and income tax, accordingly, must be brought into account in comparing industrial 
aasurance with other forms of insurance, or in comparing the costs of collecting societies 
which do not pay dividends or tax with companies wliieh do pay them. The heading 
used by the Industrial Assurance Commissioner of *’ shareholders’ dividends, etc.,” is 
not, of course, identical with ” dividends.” It is described as including “ all appro- 
priations from the Industrial .Assurance Fund to shareholders’ dividends add any 
amounts transferred from that Fund to the Profit and 1-oss Account which are not ear- 
marked for other purposes, e g., for investment reserves. AH transfers which kre so 
earmarked are included under ' miscellaneous expenditure.' ” Thi.s heading therefore 
does not necessarily include all dividends paid to shareholders in proprietary companies 
undertaking industrial ' assurance, because they may receive dividends from business 
other than industrial assurance. , It may, on the other hand, occffisionally include sums 
which, though not earmarked for investment reserves when made, are used later either 
for that purposa or in some other way wliich directly or indirectly benefits the policy- 
holders, In the main, however, this heading represents sums which go elsewhere than 
to the advantage of the policy-holders, and sums entered under it, together with income 
tax, must be added. to the management expenses, in order to obtain the total administra- 
tive cost of industrial as-surance from the point of view of the policy-holder. This total 
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I in 1937-4(> v»'as accordingly £27,149,000 a year, that is to say 37-2 per cent, ol the premnuii 

I income oi £'72,995,000. The " expense ratio ’’ in the Industrial Life Offices, as it 

I estimated by them omitting dividends ;md income tax is materially less. The “ cost 

ratio ” for the policy-holder as estimatvxl above is 37-2 per cent., »ir nearly 7/fi in the 
or 4|d. in till* shilling of the premiums received 

2H. Thi.s i.s an average figure for all the olfice.s taken together in 1937-40. Jt i.- 
’ ^ important to consider the principal office.s and typos of offices separately and also to 

I compare the present costs with tho.se of earlier periods. Material for both these com- 

1 paiisons is given in Table XXV, .showing for each of tlie eleven companies in existence 

both in 2912-17 and in 1937-40 and for the four chief collecting societies, the average 
annual premiums, management expenses, diiddends to .shareholders, sura of these la.st 
two as administrative costs, and the proportion borne by administrative costs to premiums 
*iff The few compianies excluded as not in existence at both epochs and the numerous smalloi 

collecting societie.s are statistically unimportant. The oilices directly compared in 'rabie 
XXV have 98 per cent, of the total pi-eimum incomi' in H.37-40, and iiad 95 per cpnt 
j of the total number oi full-time agents in 1 937. The ngures lor the earlier period- — deriveri 

I from a table printed in the Report of tire l-’armoor Oimmittee — do not include income 

I tax ; complete cust-ratios including tax where it is paid are given, for the later period 

only, in a final column and the offices are arranged in the order of these ratios, 
beginning with the Prudential u.s the lowest. For comparing 1912-17 with 1937-40 the 
costs without ta.x must be used. 

27. This comparison showes that in about twenty-four years the administrative co-it 
(exclusive of tax) of industrial a.ssurance has falltni from 44 per cent, of the pr*emium.- 
to 35 per cent., from 8/10 in every £ paid by the insured per.sons to 7/-- in the £. I'hv 
reduction of the total cost ratio, including tax, would be somewhat le.ss than this, since th< 
rate of tax was higher in the, later period. The most interesting feature, however, ol 
the comparison between 1912 -17 and the years Just before this war, lies not in the totals 
but in the contrasted histories of different tyfK's of office. This feature is brought out br 
Table XX \T summari.sin,g the results for the Prudential, the Co-operative, the Refuge, 
the six other large proprietary companie.s, and live large mutual oihees of which four 
are collecting societies. Leaving the Co-operative for consideration later as an 
interesting special case, it will be .seen that the Ihudential in 1912-17 had administrative 
costs (excluding tax) just above the average at 44-4 per cent, of the premiums ; it ha- 
now reduced this percentage by a third to 29-2, well below that of any other office 
The Refuge in 1912-17 had administrative co.sts (excluding tax) cvell above the averjfge 
at 46-5, per cent, of the pi-emiums ; it h<is now’^ retiuevd this percenta.ge by a quarter to 
34-4 per cent. The six other proprietary companies had an admini.strative cost, excluding 
tax, of 43-6 per cent., thi.s has'fallen by about an eighth to 37-9 per cent. The five mutual 
offices in 1912-17 had a cost ratio below that of the offices at 42*4 per cent. ; in twenty-four 
yeans this has hardly fallen at all an,d remains at 40-1 per cent. These mutual offices 
used to take 8/8 in the of their members’ contritaitions to pay their staff : the> mm 
take 8/~ out of each of nearly four times as many £‘s as before. 


Growth of Dijfi.i'vnt Jyprs nf Office 


28. I'hi.s last fact calls attention to one of the moat striking features in Table XX\‘i 
The Prudential has for long givc-n better terms than almost any other office in resjMict 
of forfeiture ; it does not demand an absolute warranty of health in pro(H>sais for liff 
of another policies, as most of the other offices do ; it can work at about three-quarters 
of the administrative expense of the societies and more cheaply than any other company ; 
it alone of all the large companie.s- guarantees to its policy-holders, by its article.s ol 
association, a share of profits. It might havffbeen expected that the Prudential would 

^ tend to drive its rivals from the field, and would certainly grow more rapidly than, the\- 

Lnlninn 3 of^the table shows the opposite tendency. Between the two ejiochs compared 
the office ivhich can do best for its policy-holders has increased its premium income les.'. 
than three timc.s ; that of the six other proprietary companic.s which are combined in the 
: table has increalied nearly three and a half times ; the business of the collecting societies. 

who have failed to any great extent either to change the'ir method of remuneration with 
it.s direct incentive to get new buoincss or to reduce^heir ratio of expenses, has grown nearh- 
four times. The experience of the Refuge gives a second illustration of the same paradox-- - 
; of a large I’eduction of administrative co,sts and a specially favourable treatment ol 

i«i policy-holders in sharing profits, combined with a .slower expan.sion of business. Rapid 

* expansion and high cost of administration in th<i collecting societie.-. have a mutual rdation 

of cause and effect. The terms of remuneration giving procuration fees for new business 
.stimulate expansion ; if expansion follows, new business forms a larger proportion of the 
whde business and, being more expensive, raises the. expense ratio of the society. 

29. In addition to the Pnideutial and the Refuge, the Co-operative Insurance 
Society, Ltd., is shown .separately in Table XXVI. I'his company is unusual in sevemi 
ways : as the only industrial assurance company registered under the Industrial and 
Provident Societies Acts, as having next to the Prudential the lowest expense ratio of 
any industrial office, and as showing spectacular grotvth. Yet another exceptional feature 
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about tiiis company is that in England it is no longer associated with the administration 
of health insurance, that is to say its agents in England do not combine industrial 
assurance with work for an Approved Society. The company was registered so long 
ago as 1867 hut so late as 1918 its premium income was about ^20,000. The Co-operative 
Movement with which it is connected decided then to develop industrial assurance, and 
co-operative societies throughout the country have given to it special facilities for 
approaching their riiembers. The company has a nominal capital of /1 05,009 held by the 
two Co-operative Wholesale Societies as .shareholders. Of this nominal capital one-quarter 
or about /26,000 has been called up, but the dividend of 5 per cent, on this capital is paid, 
not from the industrial assurance branch, but from other branches of the company's 
business. The" surpluses of the industrial assurance branch are divided among the policy- 
holders after certain superannuation provision for the staff. The company employs now 
about 3,600 agents, remunerated on specially favourable terms including 50 per cent, of the 
premiums for the first 40 weeks, and entitled to book interest. The low expense ratio 
achieved is presumably due, among other things, to its having a selected clientele and 
exceptionally easy means of canvassing. Its progress may fairly be attributed to com- 
bination of three factors : appeal to co-operative sentiment, favourable terms to the 
policy- holder.s, and the strong incentive given to the agents by their term.s of remun- 
eration and by book interest to develop their business. 

30. Correct comparison of different types of offices, from the point of view of the 
jKjlicy-holder, requires that account should be taken of the trading profits of companies 
which make profits, and the sums which have to be paid away as income-tax. This 
comparison is presented in the final columns of Tables XXV and XXVI. Inclusion oi 
income tax brings the total co.st ratio of the Prudential practically to the same level 
iU5 that of the Co-operative which makes no profit for shareholders from its industrial 
branch and pay.s no tax ; the total cost in each is nearly one-third of the premiums ; 
what the Prudential saves on expenses as compared with the Co-operative goes in dividends 
and tax. The Refuge, with a relatively small allocation to dividends comes next, with 
a ratio oi 35-7 — materially below any other office. Except for three relatively .small 
companies with higher costs, the ratios for all the other large offices range only from 
39 '1 to 42-5, with no important difference between the six proprietary companies, the 
mutual companie.s and the societies. Taken together the .six proprietary companies 
grouped together in Table XXVI have substantially lower expense ratios than the five 
mutual office-s, but they xnake up for this and a little more by what they spend on dividends 
and tax. 

Comparison with 1887 * 

31. It is possible and interesting tu carry the history of the cost ratio back to an even 
earlier period than 1912-17. This is done in Table XXVII below, giving figures for 1887 
from information obtained by the Select Committee of the House of Commons which in 
1889 examined the working of industrial assurance. Table XXVIl .shows the cost ratio 
of the principal mutual offices failing in fifty years from 44*2 to 40*0 while the premium 
income rise.s from less than £1,000,000 to nearly £18,000,000 ; this can hardly repressent 
more than the spreading of central office expenses over a business expanded eighteen 
times. It shows the cost ratio of the proprietary companies’ at first stationary and higher 
than that of the mutual office.s, then falling rapidly, with the dividend ratio rising through- 
out ; in the fifty years premium income has multiplied between eleven and twelve time.s 
(i.e., less than with the mutual offices), management expenses have multiplied between 
.seven and eight times, and shareholders* profits have multiplied nearly, thirty times. 


Table XXVIl. — Inbostrial .^ssorance : Propriet.xry Companies and Motoal 
Offices in 1887, 1912-17 and* 1937-40 (Annual Means) 
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i — 

435*0 

i 44*2 

1912-17 ... ... 1 

4615*8 

! 1949*6 

42*2 


— 

1949*6 

42*2 

1937-40 ... ... 1 

' 17815*4 , 

1 713M 

40*0 1 

! 1 


713M 

40*0 
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Note. — ^The Proprietary Companies in 1937-40 are the Britannic, London and 
Manchester, Pearl, Pioneer, Prudential, Refuge and Salvation Army. In 1912-17 
they are the same with the addition of the British Legal (absorb^ later in the 
Britannic) and the British Widows and London General (whose business was 
transferred later to the Prudential) . The seven companies named first are the only 
companies undertaking indnstrial assurance in both periods which paid a dividend 
in either period, except the Blackburn Philanthropic which had b^n a collecting 
society and became a company in 1913, The Proprietary Companies in 1887 are 
British Workman's and British I^gal (both 'subsequently merged in Britannic) ; 
Ixjndon and Manchester ; London, Edinburgh and Glasgow (subsequently absorbed 
by Pearl) ; Pearl, Prudential, Refuge and United Kingdom (which was absorbed by 
the London, Edinburgh and Glasgow in 1889 so that later it became part of the 
Pearl). Th^ are the only companies other than the Wesleyan with premiums 
above j^lO.OOO. Most of the remaining companies were moribund in 1887, 

The Mutual Offices are three large societies — ^Liverpool Victoria,, Royal Liver 
and Scottish Legal — and the Royal London Mutual which was a society till 1908 
when it became a company paying no dividend. The four offices including the 
Royal London Mutual had 86*6 per cent, of the premium income of all societies 
in 1887, and 92-5 per cent, of the premium income of all societies plus the Royal 
London Mutual in 1937-40. They are thus fully representative of mutual business. 
The year 1887 happened to be the year in which the Prudential declared the results 
of its quinquennial valuation and allocated to shareholders ;£249,600 and to the 
ordinary branch _;^35,400 ; one-fifth of the sum of these two amounts (^57,000) 
is reckoned as the dividends of the Prudential in 1887. For the other companies 
the actual dividends of 1887 are taken. 

Dividends in Proprietary Companies 

32. Table XXVII shows the persistence of methods and costs in the collecting societies. 
It daows also the rising tide of dividends to shareholders in the proprietary companies as 
their success became established, from being about ;^61,000 a year or 1*5 per cent, of the 
premiums in 1887, to being ;^1.779,0(K) a year or 3*9 per cent, of the premiums in |937-40. 
In making any comparison between 1912-17 and 1937-40 regard must be had to the fact 
that the earlier peiiod includes 2| years before war and 3| years of war with reduced 
dividends, while the later period includes 2| years before war and 1| years of war. If 
comparison is limited to the pre-war years, say 1912-13 and 1937-38, it is found that the 
amount devoted i,o dividends rose about as much as the premiums and kept the same 
proportion to the premiums. 

33. The Parmoor Committee gave special attention to the question of dividends in 
industrial assutance. They stated it as " evident that the share capital of industrial 
assurance companies exercises much less important functions than that of commercial 
or manufacturing undertakings ” and declared that “ in these circumstances the case for 
high dividends appears ... to rest upon somewhat slender foundations." Their 
examination of witnesses, following up an earlier investigation by the Select Committee 
of 1889, established the fact that the hard cash subscribed as share capital to the 
Prudential had been /5,839* ; all the rest of its paid-up capital, then put at ;£! ,000,000, 
represented bonuses distributed to shareholders out of ^e profits of the business ; many 
of the existing shareholders might have paid high pric^M for their shares in the market, 
but their money wpnt to those from whom they bought, not to strengthen the capital 
resources of the company. At the time of the Parmoor Committee the Prudential h^ a 
premium income of over ;^8,OOO,0OO a year and was distributing ^^400,000 a year to share- 
holders after paying income tax. Obviousfy no additional capital has been needed since 
then. An issue of capital was made in 1929 tinder circumstances described and criticised 
by the Cohen Committee (Report, para. 43), while the premium income has grown to 
/23, 000,000, with over ;£800,000 a year going as dividends after more than ;^900.000 a 
year has been paid as The view of the Parmoor Committee as to the small function 
of capital in industrial assurance cannot well be disputed ; the view of hhe Parmoor 
Committee has been confirmed amply since their Report by the spectacular growth of the 
Co-operative from an annual premium income of less than ,£20,000 to one of over £5,000,000 
in- twenty years, without nem to pay any dividends.at all on this business, 

34. In judging the cost of industrial assurance to the policy-holder it is necessary 
to adopt the procedure of the preceding paragraphs and look at the total cost ratio 
including dividends and. income-fox.. To the Industrial Life Offices themselves their costs 
are something different ; their interest is in their expenses of management and their aim 
is to reduce these expenses. Led by the Prudential, most of the larger companies in the 
last twenty-fi.ve years have made vigorous efforts to rationalise their work and to bring 


* Evidence of Mr. T. C. Dewey (General Manager of the Prudential) to Select Committee 
of 1889 (particularly Qu. 4769-70, 4942-45, 49W-75) and of Sir George May (Secretary 
of the Prudential) to the Parmoor Committee (particularly Qa. 3512-14, 3522-24). 
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about economies of staff. The results are shown in Table XXVIII, which gives for each of 
the fiftem offices the expenses of management shown in Table XXV as percentages of the- 
premium income ; the offices are arranged in the order of success in reducing their expense 
ratios. The figures for the Co-operative have no great significance, since me high figure 
for 1912-17 relates to a very small permium income, and the Pioneer life is a small office 
with extremeijr high expend in 1912-17. Among the other offices, the expense ratio 
cd the Prudential has fallen by about one-third ; that of the Refuge, Pearl and Salvation 
Army by about one-quarter ; that of the Royal Co-operative and Britannic by about a 
fifth. In the mutual offices at the foot of the table, from Liverpool Victoria to Royal 
Liver, the expense ratio is the same as the cost ratio ; the reduction between 1912-17 and 
1937-^ is markedly less -Uian with the principal proprietary companies. This is true 
also of the London apd Manchester, which is a proprietary company. 


Table XXVIII. — Industrial Assurance — Expenses of Management as Percentage 
OF Premiums, 1912-17 and 1937-40 






1912-17 

1937-40 

Co-operative 




49‘7 

33-1 

Pioneer Life 




S3'5 

38-3 

Prudential 




39-1 

25-6 

Refuge 




45:0 

33-3 

Pearl 




41-6 

SO-I 

Salvation Army 




45-1 

34-4 

Royal Co-operative 




52-2 

42-3 

Britannic 




40-4 

32-7 

Blackburn Philanthropic 




42-9 

37-6 

Wesleyan & General 




45-6 

40-5 

Liverpool V ictoria 




44-0 

40-2 

London & Manchester 




42-4 

39-8 

Royal London Mutual 




42-8 

40-3 

Scottish Legal ... 




41-1 

40-4 

Royal Liver 




39-5 

39*3 

15 Offices 


... 


41-4 

32-4 

AM Offices 



... 

41-5 

32-6 

Premium Income (£000) 

... 

... 

* • • 

... 21,963 

72,995 

Expenses of Management (£000) 

... 

... 

... 

... 9,117 

23,809 


35. The high proportion of the premiums paid by the poorest classes that became 
absorbed in the expenses and profits of Industrial assurance has been the subject of adverse 
comment by every independent body that has investigated the subject, from the Royal 
Commission on Friendly Societies which reported in 1874 to the Cohen Committee which 
reported in 1933. As is shown in paragraph 34, since the date of the Parmoor Report 
a vigorous and successful attempt has been made by most of the proprietary companies 
to reduce -their expenses, but from the point of view of the policy-holder -this has been 
offset to some extent by increases in the amounts paid as dividend and tax. It has left 
the total cost ratio of ^ the proprietary companies taken together at 36-3 per cent, of 
a premium income three times as large as at the beginning of this attempt. The mutual 
companies and the chief coEecting societies «have made no simEar attempt and no 
significant change of methods ; on a premium income expanded more than three and a- 
half times, they have reduced their cost ratio only from 42*4 in 1912-17 to 40*1 in 1937-40 : 
fifty years ago, at the time of the Select Committee of 1889, these offices had practicaEy 
tibie same ratio. 


Comparison with Other Forms of Inmrance 

36. It is, urged sometimes in defence of the cost ratio of industrial assurance that it 
is not higher than is found in many other classes of insurance. As appears from the 
comparison of administrative costs of various forms of insurance made in Appendix E, 
ihis is true of insurance against fire, accidents, moter risks and employers* liability ; the 
cost ratio for such classes ®f insurance, calculated so far as possible in the same way, is 
actuatty higher than in industrial assurance. But these classes of business are not in any 
way comparable ; they involve administrative work in adjusting premiums, determining 
liability and assessing damage more complicated than arises in any fom of life assurance ; 
some of this work, such as the imposition of safety precautions against fire, though it 
swells the administrative cost, is a direct benefit to ihe policy-holder. Industrial assurance 
is tih© Ife assurance of the man of Emited means ; ordinary life assurance, in spite of 
growing charges for commission, costs the policy-holder not 7/6 in the of premiums 
hut alxmt 3/2 in the 
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37. The industrial offices themselves do a large and growing volume of ordinary life 
assurance. Just before the present war, they had a premium income in their .ordinary 
branches of over ;^30,000,000 a year — more than a third of all the premiums paid for 
ordinary life assurance in Britain. To a large extent this business is done with the same 
persons as hold industrial policies, a large proportion of the ordinary policies being for 
sums of £200 or less. It is undertaken also in the main by the same staff of agents, and 
the premiums are often collected by the agents, though at intervals of more than two 
months. Table XXIX compares for the year 1937 the industrial and ordinary branches 
of each of the companies which have any substantial volume of ordinary business, and of 
the collecting societies as a whole. Ordinary life assurance is in the main a function of 
the companies rather than of the societies. The principal features of the comparison are 
as follows : — 

(»} The cost ratio (exclusive of tax) for the ordinary business of industrial life of&ces 
(16-2 per cent, in 1937) is less than half the corresponding ratio for their industrial 
business (35*7 per cent.) and is comparable to that of ordinary life assurance as 
a whole {see Appendix E, para. 10). 

(р) The dividends to shareholders in the proprietary companies are a materially 
larger proportion of the premiums in the industrial branch— 4-2 per cent.— -than 
they are in the ordinary branch — 2 -6 per cent. This arises presumably from the 
fact that in ordinary life assurance holders of with~profit policies are normally 
entitled to 90 per cent, of the valuation surplus, while industrial policies carry no 
such rights. 

(с) On the ordinary, as on the industrial side, the mutual companies and collecting 
societies have expenses of management exceeding the expenses plus dividends of 
the companies. What is saved by them in dividends goes not to policy-holders 
but to staS, in ordinary life assurance as it does in industrial assurance. 

4. The Problem of Lapses 

38. One of the features of industrial assurance is the large number of policies which 
fail to reach maturity. The Parmoor Committee reported in 1920 that " Under the system 
of industrial assurance as it is practised, the great majority of the policies effected lapse 
within a short time,” and gave as typical the experience of one ofhee — ^the Refuge — ^which 
in the ten years 1909-18 had issued 9,322,336 policies and had 6,426,313 lapses. They 
made two distinct proposals for dealing with this evil. The first and fundamental remedy 
was to abolish procuration fees for new business. ”... the Committee are satisfied that 
so long as procuration fees are paid for new business, it will be to the interest of agents to 
attach undue importance to this side of their activities, looking only to the amount of the 
new business they can get instead of to its value to the assured and the likelihood of its 
permanence, and the present waste and loss will continue.” This remedy, as stated above, 
has been tried fully by the Prudential, partly by most of the other proprietary companies, 
and not at all by the large collecting societies. The second proposal was to provide for 
the compulsory grant of free policies of reduced amount or of surrender values, after 
premiums had been paid for a certain number of years. This measure was embodied in the 
Industrial Assurance Act of 1923, and most of the larger offices have gone beyond their 
statutory obligations, granting free policies or surrender values after much shorter periods 
than those required by the Act. The Prudential and the Liverpool Victoria now grant free 
paid-up' policies of reduced amount after premiums have been paid for one year ; a like 
concession is made by most of the other large offices after premiums have been paid for two 
years. As a consequence of these concessions alarge number of policies which would have 
appeared among the lapses before 1 920 appear now among those surrendered or replaced 
by free policies for reduced sum.s. 

39. Nevertheless, the number of lapses, that is to say outright forfeitures, remains 
formidable. The Cohen Committee obtained a special return from all companies and 
societies, as to the numerical movement of assurances in the year 1929 and tabulated the 
results in their Appendix A. They summarised the table in the following terms : ” The 
figures indicate that as against nearly 10 million policies issued in that year (excluding 
' not taken up ' cases) the number discontinued -was somewhat over 6 million in the case of 
1 J millions of which, however, free jwlicies or surrender values were granted, leaving the 
number of * lapsed ’ policies as 4^ millions.” 

40. The present Committee obtained information as to the numerical movement of 
assurances in a number of years subsequent to 1929, from six of the largest offices — tte 
Prudential, Britannic, Liverpool Victoria, Pearl, Refuge, and Ro 3 ra.l I-ondon, This 
information is summarised below in Table XXX with corresponding information for 1929 
from the Cohen Report, and so far as possible for 1909-18 from the Parmoor Report. 
The practice of different offices in regard to the issue of policies differs; some do not 
regard policies as issued till a premium lias been paid upon them ; some regard policies 
as issued as soon as the proposal has been accepted and record those on which no premium 
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is as " not taken up.” The Cohen Committee in the passage qnoted above disregarded 
policies ” not taken up,” and this appears to be the best procedure ; it confines examination 
ol lapses to policies on ■which a premium has been paid. But the Parmoor Committee 
included policies issued but not taken up as having lapsed ; there is some justification for 
this procedure, in so far as administrative exi[»nditnre will have been incurred on these 
policies. With a view to getting figures so far as possible comparable with those of the 
Parmoor Committee, their method has been adopted in Table XXX, though the numbers 
of |X}lide.s not taken up are also given separately. The broad re.sult.s would not be very 
different whatever the method adiopted. 


Lapse Propoyiions ai Vafious Dates 

41. I'able XXX .shows a fail in the propoi-tion of lapses to pedicles issiietl from 1909- 
18 to 1929 and again to 1937-39, combined with a rise in the proportion of iKjlicies ended 
prematurely in other wa^-s — by being made free for a reduceti .sum or being surrendered 
for cash. This reflects the operation of the concessions progressively made by the offices 
.lince the Paxmoor Report, Taking all causes of premature ending together the proportion 
so ended is a little higher in each of the years' 1937 to 1939 than in 1929- — 68 per cent, as 
compared with 64 percent. Complete compari.son cannot be made with 1969-18 as in- 
formation as to the number of surrenders is lacking, but f»'om information as to the amounts 
paid out on .surrenders it is possible to estimate the numbers am! reach an approxiniate 
figure for the total of premature endings from all cau.se.s. This e.stimate suggests that 
for 1909-18 the policies issued and ended otherwise than by claim on maturity were about 
72 per cent, of the total numbers issued as comjTim tl with the 68 per cent, tuenty or more 
years later. 

42. The figures for 1941 .show a marked decline in the proportion of lapses and of 
surrenders on a smaller total of policie.s msued. This reflects tjoth thi- diminution of 
unemployment and the arrangements made to help members of the Forces to meet their 
commitments for rent and insurance by war grants administerc<i through the Ministry of 
Pensions. These arrangement.s are very extensive and cov’er a substantial proportion of, 
the whole of the armed forces. Under these arrangements all premiuin.s in respect of life, 
endovsrment or educational insurance jmUcies.taken out not less than .six months before 
call-up or enlistment are normally accepted* as commitments, provided that they are 
nPt considered unreasonable in relation to his pre-service earnings, and grants 
are made to meet the.se premiums, so far as this i.s necessary to maintain a net weekly 
income of not less than 16/- a week for each adult and 8/-- a week for each child under 
14 years of age. This is the minimum standard to which the net income of the serving 
man's household must be brought, even in cases where the htaudard of living prior to his 
service was lower.- Where, however, the pre-service standard represented more than 
16/- for each adult the grant is related to a proportionately higher standard. These 
arrangements must clearly have a very considerable effect in preventing lapses during 
the i>resont war. The corresponding arrangements for dealing with the liabilities of 
servicemen during the war of 1914-18 wore not nearly so extensive. The commitments 
for rent and rates were dealt with as from the beginning of the war by the National Relief 
Fund and later by a War Pensions Statutory Committee and a Special Grants Cfjmmittee, 
but till March 1918 these bodies took no account of insurance premiums. From May 
1916 onwards the Civil Liabilities Committee was j^ropared to deal with liabilities of all 
kinds, bat sitting centrally confined its activities in the main to liabilities larger than 
those involved in industrial assurance. Extensive maintenance of industrial asstirance 
policies in the last war does not appear ?o have begvin till March 1918. It is probable, 
nevertheless, that for other ca.uses lapsing tended to diminish during the last war, though 
not so much as in the present war and that, therefore, the fall from 72 per cent, zs the 
average rate of abortive insurance in 1909-18 to 68 per cent, in 1937-39 understates 
slightly the extent of improvement. 

43. Indu!5trial assurance, however, must be Judged, not by its working in 
the abnormal conditions of the war, but by its w'orking in peace. The signifeant 
comparison is between the figures obtained by the Cohen Committee for 1929 and tho-sc 
obtained by the present Committee for 1937-39. The last line of the table giving compre- 
hensive figures for 1929 shows that the proportion of premature endings was much the same 
in all the offices taken together as in the six large offices and that these had nearly three- 
quarters of the whole business. It may be estimated accordingly that in the last years 
before the present war, about 10 million policies on an average were isisued each ymr. 
and about 6| million policies were ended prematurely each year. Of these | Of a million 
were policies not taken up ; about million represented outright forfeitures after "the 
IK^licy had been taken up. and premiums paid upon it ; and about 2| million were converted 
into tree policies for reduced sams or surrendered for cash. • XfiiMe are the figures for 
1987-^, for comparison with those for 1929 given by the Cohen Committee and cited in 
para. 39 above. 
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numbers made free for full sum have* been estimated at 140,000 in 1938 on information supplied by liie company, atli 
d .100,000 in 1941 and deducted from the total of free policies. 
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44- The Parmoor Committee showed that the bulk of lapses occurred within the 
first few months ; about 80 per cent, occurred within two years of the issue of the policy. 
This also holds true to-day. An analysis of lapses in one of the important offices in 1941 
showed that 44*9 per cent, of the forfeited pohcies had been issued in 1941 and 39*5 per 
cent, in 1940, that is to say at least 84-4 per cent, were less than two years old. 

45\ Both the Parmoor Committee and the Cohen Committee discussed at some 
length whether lapsing of policies was profitable or the reverse to the industrial offices, 
and were sceptical of the claim that the offices made no gain by lapses. It is unneces- 
sary to renew that discussion to-day. It can be accepted that the offices, as they stated 
in evidence to the present Committee, dislike lapses and would gladly see them diminished. 
It remaim true, as the Parmoor Committee put it in para. 41 of their Report thp,t " who- 
ever gets the benefit of the premiums paid, whether the companies or their agents, it is 
certain that the public loses heavily by lapses.” 

46. The general result of the comparison is that up to the outbreak of the present 
war the proportion of policies issued which failed before maturity showed no substantial 


the issue of policies to those with a good chance of survival has not been achieved. As 
the Cohen Committee pointed out, the practical value of a free policy perhaps for a few 
shillings or a pound or two, payable thirty years hence, is not very great. All such 
policies and all surrendered policies have borne their share of the heavy costs of issue and 
of collection of premiums. 


Overselling as Cause of Lapsing 

47. It is argued on behalf of the industrial offices that life assurance is a form of 
instalment buying and that some failures to maintain instalments are inevitable iacidento 
of such a business, particularly in a society subject to unemployment. This is true. 
The question remains whether it is socially desirable that instalment business in the 
form of life assurance should be pushed to an extent producing failure to complete the 
purchase in twc -thirds of the cases and outright forfeiture after some payments have been 
made in half of this two-thirds. The Parmoor Committee had no doubt that the business 
was being pushed too far and would continue to be pushed while procuration fees remained, 
as they remain in all the large collecting societies today. In giving evidence to the Cohen 
Committee a dozen years later the National Amalgamated Union of Life Assurance 
Workers declared that ” much lapsing is due to over-selling,” Some years later still, at 
the outbreak of the present .war, the scale of abortive insurance was as large as ever^ 
though its form had altered. 

48. In some offices there seems to have been not even a change of form. Nearly 
eighty years ago in 1864, Mr. Gladstone, in urging the Bill for Post Office Insurance, 
tried to shock the House of Commons by giving to them what he regarded as almost 
incredible figures. ” The Royal Liver Society,” he said, “ issued 135,000 policies last 
year and had in the same time 70,000 lapsed policies.” That is a lapse proportion of 
52 per cent, in 1863. In 1929, the Royal Liver Society — one of the large collecting 
societies which have preserved their methods of remuneration and payment for procuring 
new business in spite of the Parmoor Report — issued 811,545 policies and had 444,829 
lapses, excluding in each case policies not taken up ; another 46,080 policies were made 
firee for reduced sums or surrendered for cash. That is a lapse proportion of 55 per cent, 
in 1929 with another 6 per cent, of insurance abortive in other ways. What Mr. Gladstone 
regarded as an incredible scandal in 1864- was reproduced in 1929 six times greater in 
scale and slightly worse in degree. 


5. Insurance on Life-of-Anothek 


49. Industrial assurance began as burial insurance, as the method by which men of 
scanty means might provide for the inevitable expense of burial and avoid for themselves 
and their dependants the indignity of a " pauper grave.” It hm developed into the 
general life assurance of pien of limited incomes, giving the opportunity of saving for afl 
purposes in a great variety of forms. It is sufficient here to distinguish three main 
classes— endowment alssurance, whole life assurance on the proposer's own life or that 
of a spouse, and insurance on the life-of-another. Endowment assurance as the way of 


combining provision for the proposer s later years with provision for earlier death is now 
the most rapidly growing class of business, In the 19 offices of the Industrial Life Offices 


the most rapidly growing class of business, In the 19 offices of the Industrial Life Offices 
Association, the premiums for endowment assurance and endowments were over a 
quarter of the total premiums iu 1940, and had increased about 124 per cent in ten years 
while whole life jpremiuins had increased only 21 per cent. In the Prudenttal in 1941 
62 per cent, of the premiums for new business ware for lendowmeat assurances, effected 
either by adults on their own lives or on behalf of chtldren. on their own lives. Whole 
life insurance on own life or that of a spouse, may provide both funeial expenses— the 
originai object of industrial assurance — ^and something for the needs of dependants ; this 
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class of insurance accounted for a little more than 22 per cent, of the new industrial 
premiums of the Prudential in 1941. Insurance on life-of-another, i.e. of a person 
other than the proposer or a spouse, is, in industrial assurance, insurance for funeral 
expenses ; including infantile assurance, it accounted for less than 16 per cent, of the 
new premiums of the Prudential in 1941. 

Relative Importance of Funeral Expense Insurance 

50. It might be thought that insurance for funeral expenses was by now a relatively 
unimportant part of industrial assurance. But this view would be wrong for several 
reasons. First, the Prudential for which these percentages have been given, is not 
typical : it has a larger proportion both of endowment and of own life policies than the 
other offices. Second, the percentages relate to new business only ; in the whole body 
of assurances effected over many years in the past the proportion of endowment assurance, 
in the Prudential, as elsewhere, is much less. Third, the importance to the offices of 
insurance for funeral expenses is npt measured by the statistical relation between the 
premiums paid specifically for that purpose and the premiums paid for other purposes. 
Provision for funeral expenses as a requirement whose need is recognised by all is the 
natural starting point from which the agent can lead his clients to saving and insurance 
for other less urgent purposes. In this respect insurance for funeral expenses still forms 
the foundation of industrial assurance. A policy intended to cover such expenses may be 
taken out by the proposer to provide for his own funeral or that of a spouse under the 
common law covering insurance in all forms. A policy to provide the funeral expenses 
of any other person is a policy on the life-of-another, valid only by statute and only for 
the special form of insurance described as industrial assurance, with premiums collected 
at the door. 

51. Issue of policies on life-of-another, that is to say, of some person other than the 
proposer or spouse, to specified relatives for funeral expenses, is a feature peculiar to 
industrial assurance, in derogation of the law governing insurance generally^. The extent 
to which industrial assurance depends on the power given by Section 36 (1) of the Assurance 
Companies Act, 1909, now Section 3 of the Act of 1923, for insurance on life-of-another. 
is shown by the following table. This gives the distribution of premium income on 
policies of whole life assurance effected on lives over ten years of age by groups of important 
companies in two weeks of August, 1931, and two weeks of March, 1942, respectively, 
with corresponding figures for the Co-operative Insurance Society, Ltd., in February, 
1932 and August, 1942. 


Table XXXI. — Distribution of new Industrial Assurance 
Business by Relationship of Proposer 


Relationship of 
Proposer to Life 
Assured 

(i) 

Premiums in two or three weeks' new Whole-Life 
Assurance on lives over 10 expressed as per- 
centages of premiums on all such policies 

Average 

sum 

assured 

27 offices 
Aug., 1931 
(2) 

19 offices 
Mar., 1942 
(3) 

Co-ope 
Feb.. 1932 
(4) 

rative 

Aug., 1942 

(5) 

Co-operative 
Aug., 1942 
(6) 

Self, husband or wife ... 

45*3 

42-^ 

48-5 

54-9 

£ 

21-36 

Son or daughter 

41*8 

44-3 

25-3 

35-8 



5-8 

5-2 

23-4 

5-6 

17-87 

Brother or sister 

4-5 

5-4 

1-9 

2-7 

12-83 

Grandchild 

2*5 

2-2 

0-9 

1-0 

8-16 

Grandparent 

0-1 

0-1 

0-0 

— • 

14-26 


100-0 


100-0 

100-0 



52. The offices are not precisely the same in August 1931 and March 1942 (numbering 
twenty-seven including the Prudential and Co-operative at the earlier date, and nineteen 
excluding the Prudential and Co-operative at the later date) ; the distribution of the 
Co-operative's business in 1932 is materially different from the general average. For this 
and for other reasons, such as the growth of endowment insurance on own life, differences 
between the two sets oi percentages in cols. 2 and 3 are of no great significance. The 
main result is to show that at each date about half the new premiums were in reject of 
life-of-another policies, that is to say were valid only under the special powers given by 
Section 3 of the Act of 1923 for policies to provide funeral expenses. 
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53. These exf>enses are of two kinds. Tliere is the direct ct»t of the iuuerai, which 
Kmst be borne by someone and wliich need not vary greatly from one death to another. 
There are the personal ex|>cnd!tures which relatives and friends of the dead person may 
wish to incur in showing their respect, by mourning garnu-nts, by attendance at the 
funeral involving perhaps travelling costs and loss of wages, by .sending of flowers, and in 
other w'avs. These expendituro.s depiind toth on the numbers and on the feelings of those 
who feel bound to incur them. The first kind may, for convenience, be described as direct 
funeral expenses ; the second kind as indirect expenses on death. 

Illegal Policies and the Act of 1909 

54. Industrial assurance began as a means of meeting direct funeral exjjenses ; 
in the words already quoted from the Koyal Commission of 1874 the bulk of the collecting 
societies were burial societies. Much of this insurance 'took the form of owm life policies 
needing no special legal authority ; beyond this, friendly societies, whether using collectors 
or not, were authorised by statute to provide inoney for the luneral expenses of the husband, 
wife or child of a member and companit-s cou'kl issue policies for the same purpose to the 
parents of children under ten yi^ars of age. These power.s, the only ones existing before 
1909, did not cover direct funeral expenses in all cases, and they made no provision at 
all for the indirect expenses on death which might be incurred by relatives other than a 
parent or spouse. But both companies and societies before 1909 had become accu.stomed 
to issue policies, some of w'hich, while on the face of them they might appear to be own- 
life policies, were, in fact, taken out by persons who had no insurable interest, with a ciew 
to receiving a payment on the death of the life assured. Such policies were illegal under the 
Act of 1774. In introducing in 1909 the Bill which became the Assurance Companies 
Act, the Pre.sident of the Board of Trade {Mr. Winston Churchill) estimated that of 
35,000,000 industrial assurance jjolicies then in existence, aliout 10,000,000 W'ore illegal. 

55. A situation had been created by the Industrial Life Offices with w'hich Parliament 
was forced to deal. Parliament dealt with it in two stages uitder sulKsections (1) and (2) 
of Section 36 of the A.ssurance Companies Act of 1909 as set out below : — 

(1) Amongst the purposes for which collecting societie.s and industrial assurance 
companies may issue policies of assurance there shall be included insuring money to 
be paid for the funeral expenses of a parent,' grandparent, grandchild, brother, or 
sister. 

{2) No policy effected before the passing of this Act witli a collecting society or industrial 
assurance company shall be deemed to be void by rea-sdn only that the person 
effecting the policy had not, at the time the policy was effected, an insurable interest 
in the life of-the person insured, or that the name of the person interested, or for 
whose benelit or on whose account the policy was eifec.ted, was not inserted in the 
policy, or that the insurance was not one authorised by the Acts relating to friendly 
societies, if tlu* policy was effected by or on account of a person who liad at the time 
a bona fide exjiectation that he would incur expeirsns in connection with the death 
or funeral of tluf assured, and if the sum as.sured i.s not unreasonable lor the purpose 
of covering tho.se expenses, and any such policy shall^enure for the benefit of the 
peraon for whose benefit it was ^-ffected or his assigns. 

(3) Any collecting society or imlustrial assurance company wliich, after the passing 
of this Act, is.sue.s policies of assurance which are not withm the legal powers of 
such society or company shall be held to have made default in complying with 
the rec{uriementH of this Act ; and the provisions of this Act with respect to such 
default shall apply to collecting societies, industrial assurance companies and their 
officers, in like manner as they apply to assurance companies and their officers. 

The finst of the.se sub-sections dealt with the future ; it rccogni-sed the need for extended 
powers of insurance by named relative.s for funeral expenses ; this sub-section was repro- 
duced in substance by Section 3 of the Act of 1923, which by adding “ child *' to the list 

permitted relationships consolidated therewith powers of insurance on children given 
under earlier Acts of 1896. The second sub-section dealt with the past ; it validated 
insurances made with a bona fide expectation of incurring expense.^ in connection with the 
death or funeral of the assured, but only if such insurances had been made before 3rd 
December, 1909 ; this whitewashing sub-section was reproduced in substance by Section 
81 of the Act of 1923. What w'aa the intention and what has been the effect of this legisla- 
tion ? There has been much legal argument as to the precise meamng and effect of sub- 
section (1|, but three propositions may be laid down as beyond dispute by reasonable 
men. 

56. First, " the funeral expenses " for which continuing insurance is permitted under 
sub-section (1) are something different from and narrower than the hona fiAt expectation 
of incurring expenses in connection with a death or funeral, insurance which in the past 
is validated by sub~.section (2). Parliament does not use entirely different words in the 
same Act to mean the same thing. A supporting argument for strict interpretation of sub- 
section (I) is that no condition is imposed there as to the amount assured being " not 
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uareasonabic ” as it is imposed ia sub-section (2). One way of making the necessaty 
distinction, between the two sub-sections is to interpret “ the funeral expenses ” of a 
deceased person as meaning the direct cost of the funeral, exclusive of personal expenditures 
occasioned by a death, on mourning or attendance at the funeral. This is the most natural 
sense of the term “ funeral expenses,” and the sense in which the term is usled for purposes 
of estate duty excluding such expenditures as the provision of a tombstone or mourning. 
That for the purpose of industrial assurance funeral expenses do not include mourning 
expenses was made clear by the Court of Appeal in 1915 ; they held that it was a fraud for 
an agent to describe a policy for funeral expenses as covering mourning expenses {Tofts v. 
Pearl Assmatice Co, [1915] 1 K.B. 189). Another way of distinction is to treat policies 
for funeral expenses as policies of indemnity, that is as policies in which the insured 
person may recover only the amount actually spent by him, with the sum assured as 
maximum. This is the view favoured by some of the judges in two cases decided soon 
after the Act of 1909 {Wolenberg v. Royal Co-operative Collecting Society [1916] W.C. and 
Ins. R. 346, and Goldstein v. Salvation Army Assttrance Society [1917] 2 K.B. 291). The 
view that policies under Section 36 (1) of the Act of 1909 were contracts of indemnity 
was not necessarj' to the decision in either case and is therefore still open to argument ; 
an elaborate legal argument against regarding such policies as contracts of indemnity was 
submitted by the Prudential to the Cohen Committee. Wliat is not open to argument is 
that, either in this way or another way. Parliament intended in 1909 to distinguish sharply 
between the busines.s that it authorised for the future under sub-section (I) and that which 
it whitewashed in the past under sub-section (2). 

57. Second, the industrial assurance companies and collecting societies have 
conducted’ their business since 1909 in such a way as to ignore the distinction drawn 
by Parliament. They have treated Section 36 (1). as authorising the issue of a life-of- 
another policy to any of the named relatives up to a limit fixed by themselves, in most 
cases now about £30, without taking any steps to discover at the time that the proposer 
has any liability for the funeral expenses for which he is insuring, or to ensure later that 
he devotes money paid on the policy to that purpose. They now in all cases require a 
proposer to declare whether he has any policies on the same life in another office, but they 
take no responsibility for checking the correctness of this declaration when death occur-s. 
They resist the interpretation of funeral expense policies under Section 36 (1) either as 
policies of indemnity or as policies for direct funeral e.xpenses. In other words they 
interpret ” ftmeral expenses ” in sub-section (1) as meaning any ” expenses in connection 
with the death or funeral of the assured " which the relative insuring may expect or 
desire to incur up to an amount of £30. More accurately they treat it as meaning any 
money up to that limit which the proposer may wish to get when his relative die.s. In 
giving evidence to the Cohsn Committee the representatives of the Co-operative Insuranc<‘ 
Society Ltd. agreed frankly that they ignored any distinction between the wording of the 
two sub-sections; they stated also that this was common throughout the business 
and that in practice the Act has not been obeyed (Cohen Committee, Qu. 3667-72). The 
evidence of the other offices — including the Prudential and the Industrial Life Office.s 
Association — as %vell as of the Insurance Unions Congress, if less frank, was just as revealing. 
It took the form of suggesting an amendment of the law' by substituting ” expenses in 
connection with the death or funeral " for " the funeral expenses ” ; no doubt was left 
that this would merely give legal cover to the established practice of all the offices and their 
agents. 


Direct and Indirect Expenses on Death 

58. Third, provision for direct funeral expenses and provision for personal expenditure 
in connection with a death or funeral are in fact distinct purposes and need different kinds 
of insurance. No person can have more than one funeral. On every death, therefore, a 
sum of money srifficient for the funeral expenses of that person should be available for 
the person who pays the funeral expenses, but only one sum of money should be available 
for this purpose. Money for direct funeral expense.s should not on any death be paid to 
more than one pensfui. On the other hand, the number of persons who on the occasion of a 
death may desire to incur personal expenditure in buying mourning, in sending flowens 
or other tokens of respect, in travelling to the funeral and perhaps losing earnings for that 
purpose, is uncertain and variable. But such expenditure can only be incurred by those 
particular persons ; since it depends on their personal relation to the deceased, policies 
intended to cover it should not be transferable to others. 

59- Insurance for ” the funeral expenses ” of a dead person and in.surance for personal 
expenses which a living person may expect or desire to incur ” in connection with the 
d&aib or funeral ” are distinct purposes. They are combined in practice, only becaiwe 
the companies and collecting societies in issuing and dealing with ftmeral expense policies 
is-sue those policies and pay on them without making any attempt to ensure that the 
person receiving the monev will have any funeral expenses to meet. The companies and 
societies limit the amount of any insurance that A can put upon the life of B both by 
declining themseh'es to issue policies for more titan a certain amount and by requiring 
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enclosure of similar policies with other companies. , ; But thi.s does not, and cannot, 
prevent many persons from taking ont policies with the same company or with different 
companies on the same life, nor does it prevent many policies on the same life accnmnlating 
nitimately in the hands of one person, since such policies are treated as transferable and 
not terminating in any case on the death of the person who took out the policy. 

60. The* result is that on the occurrence of a death money may be paid, and un- 
doubtedly is in a large number of cases paid, for which there is no obvious need either in 
meeting direct funeral expenses (since these may be covered several times over by different 
policies taken out by different, persons), or in meeting personal expenditure of relatives 
(since one surviving relative may have accumulated policies which would have covered 
tte personal expenditure of many relatives). Insurance money for funeral expenses 
may fall due at a death in" such amounts that there is no choice between extravagant 
spending and making a profit out of Insurance on the life-of-anotfaer, that is to say turning 
insurance into gambling. Insurance money may be paid to one relative bat the actual 
cost of the funeral may fall bn another Who is not insured at all. Money for funeral 
expenses may be spent M other ways, leaving the funeral unpaid for. 

61. It is clear that to make the distinction intended by Parliament in 1909 between 
" the funeral expenses ” and personal expenditure “ in connection with the death or 
funeral ’’ of the life assured would have been troublesome to the Industrial Life Offices. 
They would either have had to make enquiries at the time of a proposal as to other funeral 
expense policies held by any pei-son on the life assured, or to have treated such policies 
at the time of claim as policies of indemnity ; they would have had to apply to policies 
on the li£e~of“another something of the care that is applied to such policies in ordinary 
insurance. It can be argued, and is argued by the offices, that this would have prevented 
them from meeting a real demand for the means of defraying personal expenditure in 
mourning or attending funerals. It can be claimed finally that if the offices were doing 
wrong it was for the public authorities charged with their .supervision to bring them to 
book. The Act of 1909. in Section 36 (3) quoted above, had penal provisions expressly 
directed against the issue of illegal policies ; the Board of Trade with whom the enforce- 
ment of those provisions rested never questioned the proceedings of the industrial offices. 
The Act of 1923, repeating in substance the whole of Section 36 from the Act of 1909, set 
up an Industrial Assurance Commissioner with new powers of inspection for discovering 
just what the offices were doing and ample means for challenging any doubtful procedure ; 
the Industrial Assurance Commissioner took no action, though when the Cohen Com- 
mittee cam© he stated expressly that in his view many of the industrial policies being 
issued were illegal. The Cohen Committee agreed with this view ; they a^eed also with 
the Industrial Assurance Commissioner of that time that some modification of the law 
was desirable. They made recommendations described in the following paragraphs, 
which would have legalised some but not all things which the Industrial Life Offices were 
doing but would have legalised them on conditions which the offices rejected. The 
Government took no action on the Report of the Cohen Committee and the offices went 
on just as before i they have, now been left unchallenged for more than thirty years. 
All this can be claimed by them with force and justice ; it is an illustration of the fact 
that in face of a powerful economic motive incomplete remedies are dangerous. There 
should be no lack of completeness in what Is proposed for the future. This calls for further 
consideration of the recommendations of the Cohen Committee. 

JRseommsndaiions of Cohm Committee 

62. That Committee, while emphasising the disregard of law involved in the practice 
of the Industrial Life Offices since 1909 and before that date, accepted the argument of the 
offices that there was a genuine demand by the public for policies to cover not direct 
funeral expenses merely but personal expenditure on mourning, attendance at the funeral 
and the like. They proposed that any person should be allowed to insure the life of any 
of his relatives namm in Section 3 of the Act of 1923 up to a maximum of £2Q, without 
specifying the purpose of the policy ; that is to say, within a certain range of relationship 
there should be a statutory insurable interest. They made this suggestion subject to two 
conditions : — 

(1) That insurance should require the consent of the person whose life was being 
insured : 

(2) That if the prop«er died before the life assured, the policy should become 

E roperty of any permitted relation provided the tranalerred policy would not bring 
is total assurances on the life over the permitted limit of £20. If it did or there was 
no permitted relataon who desired to take over the poEcy, a surrendet value would 
be paid. 

68. The 'industrial and their agents objected to the suggested limit of£2b 

and. proposed £50 instead. As regards the first of the two conditions proposed by the 
Cohen Cominittee, the offices argued that to require the consent of the life assured would 
prevent many assurance® ihom being effected, since consent yrould be refused and that this 
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would lead to deaths without provision for the cost of the funeral. It is not easy to beHeve 
that any appreciable proportion of people would object to co-operate in steps to ensure 
them a decent funeral : it may well bo that those who already had this ensured would 
object to as.sisting relatives to secure the chance of a new outfit of clothes or a jaunt on the 
occasion of their deaths. The objection of the offices has some validity in respect of 
personal expenditure in.surance : it has little or none in respect of provision for direct 
funeral costs, a serious purpose for which people starve and stint themselves. Undoubtedly 
to require the consent of the life assured would diminish the amount of industrial 
assurance, by checking multiple and therefore excessive insurance on the same life by 
several different relatives. From the point of view of public policy it would probably 
be worth while to secure that check, evm at the risk of some genuine funeral expense 
going unprovided. But as Is suggested in paxa. 65 below there is no need to take this risk, 

64. As regards the second condition the offices appear not to have expressed a 
definite view but they objected to restricting the transferability of policies, on the 
ground that the proposer might die w'hen the person assured’ was so old that no fresh 
insurance could be taken out on him by another proposer ; there might thus be no 
provision at all for his funeral. This arg^nnent has v'alidity in respect of insurance for 
direct funeral expenses ; it has none in respect of personal expenditure insurance. 

65. Examination of the proposals made by the Cohen Committee and of the objections 
raised to these proposals by the industrial offices illustrates from another angle the 
undesirability of combining, as the Industrial Life Offices, in defiance of the clear intention 
of Parliament have combined, the necessary and important business of providing for 
decent burial with the secondary business of providing for personal expenditure occasioned 
by a death. The fii'st is a fit subject for compulsory social insurance and can be done 
through that agency for a tenth or a twentieth of the administrative cost involved in doing 
it through industrial assurance. The second is a fit subject for voluntary insurance 
conducted wnth a rigid adherence to the rules w'hich separate insurance from gambling. 

66. The Chairman of the Departmental Committee, Sir Benjamin Cohen, descri'bed 
the right of insuring for funeral expenses conferred by Section 3 of the Industrial Assurance 
Act of 1923 as “ a right given to the poor man and not to the rich. The rich man cannot 
assure for the funeral expenses of his relatives, the working class can assure lives in which 
they have no insurable interest." (Coiieu Committee, Qu. 3361.) It is true that 
insurances may be effected through indu,slrial assurance wliich are not permissible in any 
other way, but this is hardly a right gi\'en to poor men and denied to rich men. There is 
nothing to prevent a rich ’man from taking out a policy for funeral expenses with an 
Industrial Life Office, that is to say he can assure provided he pays for collection. The 
true state of affairs is that liberty to in.sure for funeral expenses — something needed by the 
poor man though not by the rich man — is now given to rich and poor alike only on condition 
of insuring through collectors, that is to say of insuring in a way which absorbs in 
administration 7/6 out of every £ paid as premiums. 


6. REscr.rs ok EaULiER Enquiries 

67. AH the three indepeudeut committees which in the course of aboht forty years 
investigated the business of industrial assurance, while recognising the need for the service 
render^ by it in providing for burial expenses, made strong criticisms both on the conduct 
of the business and as to the cost of the service. 

68, The House of Commons Select Committee of 1889 were concerned largely with 
cases of what at tliis interval of time may without impropriety be described as sharp 
practice or even fraud. On. industrial a.s.sursince in general they expressed a carefully 
balanced judgment in the following terms : "It must be regarded as a means, for wMch 
at present there is no effective substitute, of inducing very large numbers of the working 
classes to make some provi.sion for burial or for benefit to survivors at death, who would, 
otherwise make none ; and so far these societies and companies may be regarded, when 
weU managed, as commendable institutions, always subject to the consideration that, 
owing to the commission charged by collectors (from 20 to 25 per cent.), added to the 
ordinary cost of management, it often happens that nearly half the premium income 
never goes to the benefit fund.” They expressed also the opinion that the method of 
collectuag societies was "of no value whatever towards education in thrift,” and called 
attention to |±ie " very acute ” competition between these societies as a source of darker. 

The Departmental Committee of 1 9 1 9-20 under the chairmanship of Lord Paxmocar 
dwsribed tlie industrial assurance system as one which ” lends itself to abuse in many 
directions.” In using these words they had in mind gross abuses of adventure and extravar* 
gauce and harsh contracts, and they made recommendations for dealing with these abuses, 
most of which were embodied in the Industrial Assurance Act of 1928. The more generm 
subjects of their criticism were the high administrative cost, the high rates of dividmd 
or remuneration of directors in the proprietary comp^es and the exce^ive proportion 
of lapse® ,* among these three they laid special emph^s on the last, attributing it in the 
main to the pmssure to increase business involved in the terms of remunerariou to agents. 
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70. The Departmental Committee o£ 1931-33 under the chainnanhhip of Sir Benjamin 
Cohen, among many criticisms of detail, repeated much of what hud been said by the 
Parmoor Committee" as to the high cost of administration and lapses. They were .severe — 
perhaps unduly .severe — in what they said of the institution of book interest. But in the 
main, they a.ttributed what they regarded as the principal defect.^ oi the business, not as 
the Parmoor Committee hud done to the precise methods of remuneration, but to excessive 
competition among the offices, " Our survey of the business of industrial assurance has 
led us to the conclusion that exce.s.sive competition with its almost feverish pressure for 
‘ increase,' firstly by the office,s upf)n their staffs, and secondly by the latter upon the 
working class population, is responsible for the principal defect.s f?i' the busint-.'is. To this 
competition and pressure must be ascribed the masse-s of unecoiioinical contracts (many 
of them of doubtful legality) into which people are induced to enter and the inordinate 
number of lap.ses which ensue, with the heavy losse.s resulting from them." 

71. Critici.sms of this character repealed by one independent body of invcstigator.s 
after another arc weighty.* Naturally they have had their weight and have led to changes. 
Many of these changes have been embodied in legishition. At k‘a:-,t as important are th(i 
steps which have been taken by the ^ndu^trial Life Office.s themselves to deal with matters 
not touched by legislation. 

First, during the pa.st twenty-five or thirty years theie been a determined 
and successful attempt by the principal companies, through re-organisation of their 
■staffs and otherwi.se, to reduce their expenses of m.-itiagtiment. The leader in this 
has been the Prudential, but other companies, like the Refuge and the Pearl, have 
not been far behind. 

Second, practically all the important companies and societies have gone far 
beyond their statutory obligations for the is.sue of free paid-up policies or grant of 
surrender values as an alternative lo lap.sing completely where the premium ceased 
to be paid. 

Third, all or nearly all the companioH have followed tiie lead of the Prufiential in 
distributing part of the profits, to which legally only the '.hareholders were entitled, 
to policy-holders, or have in other ways given to the policy-holders more than they 
were entitled to by their contracts. 

72. These changes to meet criticisms are important and must Ih' put on record. There 
must be added to tlie record recognition of the positive achievement’s of industrial {is.sur- 
ance. It has met an essential need of the British peoplt' of provision for direct funeral 
expenses and needs less e.ssential, but real, for peisonal expenditure in connection with 
death and for insurance and saving for a great variety of juirpcxses. It has developed the 
desirable habit of pmting money away for a rainy day, that is to .say, in spite of the 
contrary judgment of the Select Committee of 1889, it has encouraged thrift. Finally, 
the agents as knowledgeable, hard working citizens have become in many cases the friends 
of the families with which they deal and havi* rendered tliein many informal service.^.. 

73. To deny the good that there is in the development of life a.ssurancc by ixm-ions 
of limited means would be absurd. The ipiestion remain.*, whether the defects of the 
business, as they have been pointed out by one indei'iendent empiiry after another, have 
now been remedied as completely as is possible nr are likely to be reinedied in time if the 
business continues on its present lines. The an.swer to tiiat questiun, in vitsw of the facts 
■submitted above, must be negative, in relation Itoth to c.ovl of administration and 
to the extent of abortive insurance. 

Xeed far f'lirth'r Rr/tmir- 

74. '{'he co.st ratio of industrial u-ssurance from the point oi viev\ of the policy-holder, 
that is to say the proportion of the jireraiums diverted to purpose.s other than his benefit, 
at the time of the Select C.ommittee of 1889 was just over 45 per cent. In 1931 it was 
nearly 40 per cent. In 1937-40 it was over 37 yier cent, 't'his is a fall in 50 year.s frmu a 


* The Select Committee of 1889 consisted of twenty-one members of the House of 
Commons under the Chairmanship of Sir Hei-bert Maxwell. I'he I^armoor Committee 
consisted of Lord Parmoor, K.C.V.O. (Chairman), Mr. W. T. Carr, M.P., Mr. H. S. Cautlcy, 
K.C., M.P. (now Imrd Cautley), Major Kvan Hayward, M.P., The Rt. Hon. John. Hodge, 
M.P., Mr. H. A. Pavne, C.B., Mr. G. Stuart Robertson (now Sir George Robertson), Sir 
Alfred W. Watson. 

The Cohen Committee consi.sted of Sir Ikmjamin Cohen,. K.C. (Chairman), Mr. John G. 
Archibald, Miss Dorothy Evans, M.A., Mr. Fred Kershaw, 0,B,E., J,P., Mr. Stewart 
Macnaghten, Sir Alfred Watson, K.C.R., Mr. J. J. Wills, Sir John Blscher Williams, 
C.B.E., K.C. 

The Reports both of the Parmoor Committee and of the. Cohen Committee were 
unanimous, signed by ail the members. 


charge of about 9/- in the £ of premium to nearly 7/6 in the £, whiie the number of £s 
on wMcIi the charge fails has multiplied more than twelve times. Such reduction of costs, 
moreover, as has been achieved i.s largely the work of a few companie,s ; in the mutual 
offices there has been little change and there is little pro.spcct of change in the future. 
Even at its present level life assurance through collectons still costs more than twice as 
much in administration as ordinary life a-ssuraucc. It is not sufficient, however, to dwell 
on the high administrative co.st of industrial assurance. It is nece.SHary to show if possible 
that the cost could he less. The cost comes in the main through the use of collectors. 
Could the same needs be met more cheaply ? The answer to that question can be given 
in stages, 

75. First, the essentia} universal need for direct funeral e.xpcascs, which is the starting- 
point of industrial a.«surance, can be met at a very small fraction of the co.st of industrial 
assurance b}' compulsory social insurance, 'i'his rs the ground for the proposal made as 
Change 18 in Part II. to include a universal funeral grant in tlie social insurance scheme. 
It is liard to see how the ridminlstrati^-e cost of this could amount to more than about 6d. 
in the £, 2| per cent, a.-’ compared with more than 37 per cent. 

7H. Second, the other needs — for pensonal expenditure in connection with death, for 
life a.ssurance and for saving generally, being leas uniform and le.ss universal, are snbject.s 
for ■voluntary action rather than for compulsion, t'niuntary insurance is necessarily and 
reasonably more costly in administration than compulsory insurance. But at iea.st three 
great voluntary organi.sations now at work in Britain show the possibility of encouraging 
voluntary insurance or saving on a large scale among persons of limited means at a cost 
ratio far beknv that of industrial assurance. .-Is is shown in Appendix E, the centralised 
Friendly Societie.s, with a membership of nearly 4,000,000, obtain contributions and 
administer a far more complicated system of benefits than that of industrial assurance 
at not much more than a quarter of the administrative cost of industrial assurance, 10 per 
cent., or 2/- in the £ of contributions. The, Hospital Contributory Schemes, covering 
before the present war about I0,00U,00(.} wage-earners, were obtaining about /6,500,000 
a year from them mainly in weekly subscriptions at an administrative cost of about 6 per 
cent. The War Savings Committee, in peace as in war, has proved its ability to collect 
small saving.s from ail classes at an imsignificant cost. Neither of the two organisations 
last named performs the same function as industrial assurance, with contracts for whole 
life or many years. And none of the throe covers so large a proportion of the whole popula- 
tion. But. as is suggested below, there i.s little doubt that some of the existing industrial 
assurance is socially undesirable, because made at the cost of more essential needs. And 
the success of ail three of the.se organisations makes it hard to accept an argument that 
the naturally thrifty British people cannot be persuaded to save except at the present 
administrative cost of industrial assurance. 

77. Third, even assuming the need for weekly collection of premiums, the contrast 
bet-ween the Prudential and the other Industrial Life Offices shows that the work could be 
done more cheaply than at present. No one can suggest that the Prudential readers less 
efficient service to its policy-holders than do its rivals. But for its actual expenses of 
management the ikudentiai needs little more than a quarter of its premiums ; only 
the profit which it distributes to shareholders and the income-tax which it pays brings 
j-ts total cost ratio up to nearly one-third of the premiums. Even assuming weeldy collec- 
tion Just as at present, the cost of industrial assurance could be materially less if it were 
conducted on the lines of the Prudential by a monopoly corporation. 

78. in the light of these considerations «it is not possible either to accept what has 
been accomplished in reducing the cost of administration as adequate or to look forward 
to any substantial change in the future. 

79. In regard to abortive assurance, the position is much the same as in regard to 
cost of administration. There has been an improvement, but the improvement still leaves 
serious evils without remedy. There has been an improvement, in so far as outright lapses 
have been replaced to a sutetantial extent by grant of free policies for reduced sums or of 
surrender values when premiums cease to be paid, but that is nearly the whole of the 
improvement. In relation to the numlmr of policies issued each year the number failing 
before maturity right up to the beginning of the present war was nearly as high as in the 
days of the Parmoor Committee and higher than m 1929. During the war the proportion 
of failures lias fallen markedly but this is the result of special circumstances. Judgment 
must rest on wliat was accomplished up to the war. It is doubtful if in this respect them 
has bemt any large improvement since long before that time. A form of insurance in 
which the number of policies failing before maturity eaph year is two-thirfis of the policies 
issued each year, while more than half of that two-thirds lapsed completely, cannot be 
regarded as satisfactory. It is dear evidence of over-selling, of a business so organised 
that more policies are taken out than is desirable in the public interest or in the interests 
of those who 'take them. 
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Drain on Limited Incomes 

80. The same thing is shown in another way by the evidence as to the large pro- 
portion oi the incomes of the poorest classes that is devoted to indnstr sal assurance. Some 
of the money which goes to build the immense funds and premium incrmie of industrial 
life offices ha.s come and still continues to come from people with less than the meanr. of 
bare subsistence. Rowntree in 193fi. in a hpecial study of 267 poor families in York, 
found that out of an average weekly income of 34;9— far below the poverty line—thev 
were contributing on an average 2/1 a week per family for death insurance ; 30 of these 
families were devoting up to one-fifth or more of their whole income to this purpo.se.* 
The Unemployment Assistance Board in 1938 found that premiums for life, burial and 
endowment insurance were being paid by more than three-quarters of all their applicants ; 
more than three-quarter.s of this three-quarter.s were paying 1 or more each week. Their 
total payments for this purpose amounted to about jt’},75y,rt0l) a year. The smaller the 
income, the larger in general is the propttrtioa of the whole that i.s .spent on burial 
insurance ; in the language of economists, burial iiisurunce behaves like a neceosity— 
bread or rent — not a luxury. Table VI in para. 2(i9 show.s voluntary insurance payments, 
which are practically all industrial as.surance premiurn.s, of 2/3 a week or 7|- per cent, of 
the total income paid from incomes of less than 4(1/- a week, while those with £4 to 45 
of income pay 2/10 a week or only 3 per cent, of their income. A table given by Drs. 
McGonigle and Kirby, for Stockton-on-Tee.s,f shows families with an income of 25/- to 
35/- a ■week paying on an average 1/6J or 4-9 per cent, of their net income for such 
insurance, while families with 70/- or 80/- a week pay on an average 2/9|- a week or 
3*6 per cent. ; contributions on this scale are, of cour.se, far mure than could be needed 
to cover reasonable funeral expenses. Hundreds of thousands of families with less than 
enough to live on contribute substantial proportions ctf their incomes to industrial 
insurance. From 30 per cent, to 40 per cent, or more of what they contribute goes in 
admini.strative expenses and profits. 

81. Both the extent of abortive assurance- and tht; evidence of the social surveys 
show the amount of industrial assurance today as excessive. That exce.ss follows from the 
fact that it is a business with a strong internal pressure to develop in the interests of the 
stafi or the interests of shareholders. Some amount of abortive in.surance is inevitable in 
the life assurance of persons of limited means expo.sed to economic insecurity. That fact 
is a rea.son for keeping the amount of life a-ssurance ■ftithin the eupat’jty of the buyers ot 
insurance and removing the pre.ssure to over-insurance which comes from the natural 
desire of the sellers of insurance for business gain. 

82. The criticisms tnade upon industrial a.sstirance in the past have not been met, 
and cannot be met while the system remain.s, as at present, a competitive business. The 
best hope of meeting '"them lies in following out some of the ideas wlikh were present to 
the minds of the Cohen Committee. That Committee, while ruling out nationalisation of 
industrial assurance " as it now exists ” as not a practical proposition, added “ Some of 
us, however, consider that the possibility of wideniitg the scope <.*f the present State 
Insurance Scheme.s so as to cover the contingencies now met by industrial assurance 
should be fully explored.” The Committee, added as a final .sentence to the main body 
of their Report, ” we are convincetl that if the changes -which the due protection of the 
assuring public demands cannot be effected by less drastic measure.s the difficulties in the 
transference of the business to a single organization to which we have referred at length 
will ultimately have to be faced.” 

7. Proposal for an Industrial Asscr.ance Board 

83. The exploration suggested by ” somU ” of the Cohen Committee has been carrietl 
out in the course of the pre.sent enquiry ; that exploration leads to the proposal a.s Change 
18 in Part II. that the main purpose for which industrial assurance came into being, of 
providing for direct burial expenses, should be included in the unified .scheme of com- 
pulsory insurance. This is the “ effective substitut<; ” which the Select Committee of 1889 
could not find, but dearly desired to find, for burial insurance through coIlector.s, as they 
saw it in action. In the course of the exploration leading to this proposal, the general 
problem of industrial assurance has been reviewed, in the light of the earlier enquirie.s 
and of events since the date of the Cohen Committee. This review leads to the suggestion 
that the only satisfactory solution of the problem of industrial assurance, retaining 'the 
good while curing the defects of the present system, will lie in following out the final hint 
of the Cohen Committee and converting industrial assurance from being a competitive 
sellers' business to being a monopoly consumers* service. 

84. _ This suggestion involve.^ no general conviction in favour of public monopolies 
or against private competition. Today it i-s recognised among reasonable men that there 
is a place for each of these methods in its appropriate sphere, "and the choice between 


* Poverty and Progress (1941), p. 213. 
f Poverty and Public Health {1936), pp. 222-4. 
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the two methods should depend upon the character of the work to be done. The proposal 
that life as-surance among persons of limited means .should be a public service rather than 
a competitive private business is based upon the special character of industrial assurance, 
as a business m which competition leads to over-selling and as a business in which the 
seller's interest presents special danger to the consumer. Life insurance is not like other 
commodities, because those who insure make their choice once for all when they take out a 
policy. They cannot buy less insurance or another form of insurance next day or change 
their assurance company without lo.ss, a.s next day they can substitute bacon for beef or 
change their grocer without loss. Industrial assurance, that is to say life assurance among 
people of iiruited means, is .so different from most other commodities that it cannot safely 
be treated as an article of commerce. Industrial assurance is different from ordinary 
life assurance, because those who undertake the latter have both, as a rule, le.ss limited 
means and the possibility of recourse to independent advice. The consumers of industrial 
assurance have not this recourse ; they should be guided in their choice of insurance by 
advice that is xvholly disinterested. 

S5. From these general arguments, the case for following to its logical conclusion of 
public monopoly the tendency of thought apparent in the Report of the Cohen Committee 
is strong in itself. The case is reinforced on practical grounds by consideration of two 
proposals made on other grounds, for changing the present sj^stein of Approved Societies 
( Report, paras. 48-76) and for pro\ idjng a funeral grant for ’every death as part of com- 
pulsory insurance (Report, paras. 157-160). Both these proposals are an es.sential part 
of. the Plan for Social Security. In theory, on the introduction of these measures, the 
Industrial Life Offices might be left in their pre.sent lorm to cover the large and growing 
held that remains for voluntary iohurance by persons of limited means. This includes 
insurance on own lift; or that of a spouse under whole life or endowment policies, insurance 
for meeting reasonable per.sonai expenditure involved in the death or funeral of another, 
and insurance against general risks, such as fire or theft, or for education of children. 
For the second of those purposes — insurance again-st indirect personal expenses on a 
death — the Industrial Life Office.s. in substitution for Section 3 of the Act of 1923, might 
be authorised to issue policie.s on Irfe-of-another within the prescribed relationship, up to 
a maximum of say /lO or ,,()15, terminating on the previous death of the proposer or 
transferable subject to the conditions suggestetl by the Cohen Committee (s^e para 62 
above). 

86. Such a solution of the j^robleirr of industrial assurance is possible. It w’ould, it 
is suggested, be unsatisfactory for several reasons. First, it breaks the connection 
between industrial as.suranco and health insurance. There is no e.scapo from breaking this 
connection, if industrial assurance remains a competitive business for gain, but if 
it becomes a public service it can be kept as part of the general organisation of social 
securitj*. .\il that there is of permanent value in the " home service ” rendered by the. 
collectors on the side of health insurance can be continued. Second, it w'ould not be fair 
to the life offices and their staffs without compensation for the interference with their 
business. But, owing to the partial nature of the interference, assessment would present 
extremely difficult probIem.s. Third, it would leave the present defects of industrial 
assurance — of over-celling and excessive cost — in a narrower sphere, indeed, but 
unremedied. The way to economy in the use* of collectors lies in rationalisation and 
monopoly, not in com*i.>ctition. But a monopoly cannot be allorved to work for profits 
without control. The way to rejdacing the costly .system of collectors gradually by more 
economical forms of insurance and saving is blocked so long as so many livelihoods depend 
on collection. Fourth, \'oluntary insurance enabling the individual to make provision 
above the minimum for his .special needs is fe integral part of social security. The work 
of the Industrial Life Offices, though marred by serious defects, though representing today 
an excessive drain on the limited resources of wage-earners, has made a contribution of 
great value in using and stimulating the spirit of thrift throughout the people. It has 
bi-ought into being an army of coIlectf>rs who in thou.sands of cases have become the 
friends of their clients. Tiie'y can be u-secl and should be used to better purpose than is the 
ca.se today, to encourage fruitful saving, to play their part in bringing security to all. 

87. In the field of sickne.ss insurance the Friendly Societies should be used to 
administer the sabiistence benefit.^ of compulsory insurance to their members, because 
in doing so they will have the occasion to develop voluntary insurance beyond that 
minimum. The Friendly Sodetie.s can be used as they stand, because and in so far as they 
are mutual associations .serving only their members. In the field covered by industri^ 
assurance, particularly tiuragh not exclusively in its later developments of endowment 
assurance, there is ample room and need for continuing voluntary insurance ; there are 
other problems of supplementary insurance against unemployment and against economic 
insecurity of independent workers. The Industrial Life Offices ca.nnot be used just as 
they stand for dealing with such problems ; they cannot be used while they are businesses 
working for shareholders, or are associations of agents investing capital in books. But 
the men in these offices, their energies, abilities and experience should be used, for what 
they can do is needed. 



88. These consitlerations lead to the proposal for setting up an Industrial Aasurance 
Board with a statutorj' monopoly of the use of collectors. The Board would take over 
all the existing policies of industrial assurance and hontrar them. It would employ or 
compensate the .staff. It would compensate the .shareholders. It would take over all 
or part of the ordinary life as.sarance business of the Industrial Life Offices, as might l>e 
found most convenient in each case. It would be authorised for the future to undertake 
new life assurance, whether with or without collection of premiums, subject to a limit of 
the amount assured, designed to restrict its clientele to persons of limited means : some- 
thing like the present limit of ^£300 imposed on collecting s(*cieties would probably fit the 
case. The Board would work steadily to substitrite direct payment of premiums for 
collection, to encourage socially desirable forms of insurance and thrift, to provide way.s 
of insurance free from serious risk of lapsing. It would work under the general supervision 
of the Minister of Social Security but with a large measure of practical independence. It 
would u.se to tile utmost the skill and energy which have gone to build up the Industrial 
life Offices. It w’ould be not a Government department but a public service run <m 
business lines. 

89. This proposal is put fonvard, not as an es.sential part of the i'lan for Social Security, 
but a.H one of the bracketed proposals. It is not the only possible solution of the problem 
of industrial assurance and it is not free from difficulties. But it is put forward as the 
best solution in the interests alike of the public and of the statf-— as the solution which, 
while giving better reinilts than any other, will probably in the end pre.sent fewer and less 
intractable difficulties. That is to say it will probably be found easier to take over 
industrial assurance, and such part of the other work of the offices undertaking it a.s goes 
conveniently with it, than to divorce these offices themselves from health and burial 
insurance. 

90. The working out of this propo.sal wouki lie an immense practical task to be 
confined to a special body with adequate powers and experience. It will be neccssar}- 
and relatively easy-~to settle terms of compensation to shareh«)Ider.H. It will be nece.sKary 
to settle terms for the staff, including fair compensation for book interest, and the steps 
to be taken gradually to reduce the number of collectors without hardship. It w'ill be 
necessary to settle teirms for the policy-holders, including .such matters as claims to bonus. 
It will he necessary to frame measures not only for the biking over of the large offico.s 
of national scope," but for dealing with the numerous local socielie-s. The practical 
problems are numerous and intricate. But it cannot seriously be s«gge.sted that they are 
insoluble. C'ompanies have been taken o%'er by other companies in the past. Today 
88 per cent, of industrial assurance is concentrated in 8 out of tlie 160 Industrial Life 
Offices; 98 per cent? is concentrated in 15 of them. This^is the time for solution of 
problems, for turning the bu.siness of indu.strial assurance, with its cliequererl history of 
good and bad. into one of the great .social .services of the future. 
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APPENDIX E 

ADAUNlSTiiATIVE COSTS OF VARIOUS FOR.MS OF INSURANCE 

1. Ik this Appendix the information a\-ailable as to the administrative cost of lixe 
different types of insurance, in relation to the premiums or contributions paid by or on 
behalf of the insured persons, is summarised. The five types of insurance compared are • 

(а) Oniinary cnmniercial insurance, tliat is to say voluntary insurance through businenn 
undertaking.s of variou.s kind.s outside the direct .scope of the Inter-departmental 
Committee, including lire, accident and general (excluding employers’ liability 
insurance busine.s.s within the United Kingdoms motor and ordinary life assuranre. 

(б) Industrial asstitance. 

If) Employers' liability insurance, that is to say insurance against liabiiities for indus- 
trial accident and disease witliin the United Jvingdom, both under the Workmen’s 
Compensation .\ctH and apart from those Acts. 

hV) Voluntary insurance through Friendly Societies. 

if) Cainpulsory State insurance against unemployment, sickness and oid age and 
widowhood . 

2. The question of wiuit should bo included in administrative co.sts must be uaswered 
differently according to the ]>oint of view from which it is regarded, h'rom the point of 
view of an oftke* conducting insurance the co.sts are the expense of getting husiacss iusuailH' 
cntere<i imder the head of commission) and the expense of maiiagement ; income tax and 
other taxes are elements of which account must be taken to the extent that thej’ are not 
recovered oxit of dixidends to .shareliolders. Profits distributed to .sharehrifler.s .-iro 
not part of the cost, but one ni the objects for which uxpmHcs arc incurred. From 
the point (if view of the insured person profits are not an object of insurance, but 
part of its co.st, and in making comparisons for him between insurance conducted 
lor profit and in.surance on a mutual basis whether voluntary or compulsory, what 
goes to the sfiareholdens should be included as part of the costs. But the practice 
of different forms of in.sunmce and of different companies in reckoning profits and in the 
source from which they take profits differs, so that an attempt to bring into account 
.shareholders' profits on a uniform basis for all forms of insurance presents difticultie.s. 
The comparisons made below must be read subject to thi.s caution. 

3. The treatment of legal and medical exf^nses incurred by companw.s or muiuai 
associations which insure employers against liability for accidents or disease among their 
employee.s raises a similar cjue.stion. The insurance companies and rus-sociations normally 
and naturally toiat medical and legal expenses in haiviUng clain's to compensation as 
part of the .senice rendered by them to their clients, that is to say tlu^ employers, and not 
a.s exixiuses of management. From the point of view of the pensoii claiming compensation, 
however, they are, in the case of legal exix?nso.s wholly, and in the cast; of medical 
expense.s mainly, co.sts of administration iind not money e.xiJcnded for that person’s 
benefit. They have been treated as costs accordingly in this comparison. The extent 
of possible error in respect of medical expen-ses which are of direct benefit to the hijured 
employee is discussed in the paragraph.^ dealing with this subject. The employer's 
liability costs shown are ex<-lii.->ive of those, borne by the claimant or his trade union or 
other society in enforcing a claim. Strictly these .should be included, but no estimate 
of them can be made. 

4. in calculating the GO.-t of Stale insurance against unemployment, sickne.s.s and 
old age and widowhood, an estimate of th«? costs incurred by employers in dealing with 
insurance documents, affixing insurance stamps, and making deductions from wajjes, 
has been added to the co.st5 incuiTed by the Government Departments in aidministering 
these schemes. Costs are incurred by employers also in relation to workmen’s comjrensa- 
tion, but no estimate of these {K).ssible. 

5. fn all cases the administrative costs have been shown a.s proportiou-s of tiie sums 
paid by or on belialf of insured persons as premiums or contributions. In some forms 
of Insurance there are substantial receipts also as interests on investments. These receipts 
8ire shown in relation to premiums or contributions in piira. 31. 

6. Most of the figures relate to a year or yearsf just preceding the war or to 1939. 
In one case, for special reasons, 1940 has lieen includeil. In nearly all cases, both of 
voluntary and of State insurance, administrative costs in relation to contributions or 
premiums ha%'e fallen during the war, partly through increase of contribution rates, and 
partly through other causes. Thus in unemployment insurance the administrative cost 
in 1941 was about 4 -S per cent, of the contributions in place of 10 per cent, la 1938 ; thi.s 
reflects both the raising of rates of contribution and benefit and the decline of unemploy- 
ment. Ctenge-s in respect of .some of the other type.s of insurance, are noted in tho appro- 
priate places. For all ty|>es of insurance war conditions are abnormal, though to dilfcxing 
degree, s. and make fair comjxirFons impossible. 
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7. A difference between two types of insurance in the administrative cost per 
cent? of premiums does not mean that the one with higher percentage cost is iess 
efficiently managed. The work involved in different forms of insurance differs, both 
on the side of obtaining the premiums and on the side of paying claims. In the obtaining 
of premiums, compulsory insurance by the State has an outstanding advantage over any 
form of voluntary insurance. It can dispense with commission and collectors. On the 
side of meeting claims, compulsory insurance for most of the purposes for which it has 
been introduced up to the present has a more complicated task to perform than that of 
most, though not all, forms of voluntary insurance. Life insurance, for instance, whether 
in its ordinary form or in the form of industrial assurance, involve.^ in general one claim 
only on each policy to be paid on an event which can be established without difficulty, 
in other forms of commercial insurance such as those_dealiag with fire, accidents or motor 
risk.*!, not only is the settlenmnt of claims more difficult, !>ut in some at least of these, 
notably fire insurance, some of the expenses are of a character beneficial to the policy- 
holder, being designed for the prevention of fires. In the different forms of compulsoiy 
insurance- there are equally marked differences in the complexity of the work ip,voived. 
Administration of luaempfoyment insurance, for instance, involves a large number of 
claims in relation to the number of policies — in normal times before the war something 
like thirty claims each year for every hundred insured peraon.s. On each of these numerous 
claims the facts as to’imeinployment, as to fitness and availability for work, and as to 
cause of leaving employment ha\‘e to be established, po.s.sibly with considerable dispute. 
t\' hen they have been established payments on the claim ha\'e to be made week by week in 
small sums. Sicimess insurance has comparable, though different, complexities of adminis- 
tration. Pensions insurance is relatively simple. 

8. Comparison of unemployment and of health insurance illustrates another point 
urhich must be borne in mind in comparing administrative cosi.s, namely, the scale of 
benefits. It costs as much to pay out 15/- a week as to pay out HO/- or 40/-. It costs 
as much to collect a contribution of 3d. as to collect a contribution two or three times as 
great. This point is relevant to comparisons btitween ordinary and industrial life 
assurance and also to comparisons between the adiBiai.strative costs of workmen ’.s com- 
pensation in different industries. Apart from all other factors, a high risk of accident 
as in mining, and a con.sequent large expenditure on compen.sation. tends to make the 
cost of administration a smaller part of the whole cost of insurance. 

A. Orihkary Com.mercial Insurance 

9. • The following table shows the main classes of commercial insurance, other than 
industrial assurance, employers' liability insurance {dealt with belcnvj ordinary life 
assurance and marine* insurance (where premiums arc commonly stated after deducting 
commission). The figures are taken from Policy Holder JmmmfTahks published by the 
T’olicy Holder Journal Company, Ltd. They relate to 1937 and represent £’CKM). 

Table XXXil.-- Lire, .■\ccidext .vnd Motor L\.suraxce, 1937 
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The underwriting profit in ino.st cases of commercial insurance other than ordinary 
life assurance is not in general distributed to the proprietors, but is put into the business 
Sind' so adds to the security of the policy-holders. iVtoreover, estimates of the amount of 
underwriting profit depend on the a.ssumption.s made a.s to the provision required in respect 
of imexpired, risks and, imsettlcd claims. It does not .seem right accordingly to add' it to 
the cojumissioii and management as part of the administrative cost and it is .shown 



separately. As.is seen irom tue loot ot tJtie table, if tbe figures for fire, accident and motor 
business are added together they yield a percentage of commissions and management in 
relation to premiums of 41*8 per cent. The interest described as “net” is interest 
after deduction of income tax. 

10. For ordinaiy- life assurance the following figures are taken from page 664 of the 
Assurance Companies Return for 1938 published by the Board of Trade. The figures 
relate to 1937 and represent £'000 : — 


Account 


99,739 3 


The totaJ in the first column, covering business’ both within and without the United 




for annuities which, coming in large sums, are easy to administer. The cost ratio (expense 
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assurance as gi\'en m Appendix D, para. 37, is 16-2 per cent. It would probably be reason- 
able to put the cost ratio for ordinarj.' life assurance apart from annuity payment.? at 
about 16 per cent. 

B. lNi)usTRi.%i. Assurance 

n. The cost ratio for industrial assurance is discussed' fully in Appendix D. 
Here only the general figures for ail companies and societies engaged in this business is 




is taken in order to smooth out the effects of bonus distribution to staff, which in some of 
the offices takes place only every third year or so. If the figures were limited to years 
before the war the percentage cost of administration would be slightly higher ; — 


Dividends to shareholders include ail transfers out of the Industrial Assurance Fund 


administrative cost exclusive of tax, which, as is explained in Appendix D, should be 


The mioud fom includes 'both mutual companies doing a mixed t>pe of • business 
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to particular industries such as mining, shipping or textiles. In mining, where the risk of 
accident is much higher than in other industries, the great bulk, though not all .the 
iasuianc* is done through mutual indemnity companies on somewhat special lines. T^s 
industry is dealt with separately below. Ih addition, some large employers, including 














2 » 

employers., ehiefly in nou-Irazanious occupations, do not insure. Tiiis may |->e described' 
as a third form — Self-insurance. 

I», ' Figures representatire of each of the first two iTJethoi,i> are given belryw, based on 
the mean of the tw'o years 1938-3y. One set crjvers al! the oftice-s in the Accident Offices' 
Assixiatifir; other than the Irtcn Trades Mutual which has now left the As.srxdation and 
jonned i!ie .iilutiia! Insurance Companie.s Association. The other set relates to fi'fteen of 
the principal compa'nirjs, wliich are now combined in the Mutual Insurance Companies 
Associatio'n, including the Iron Trades Mutual. 


TAritE XXXIIl.— -EMPLOVERS’ Ll.tBIlITV lXSl.'RAAci;;--"i^lK.VX OF 1938-39 
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14. In each case the legal and medical expenses are included in the total administra- 
tive costs, but are shown separately. The Il^gai expenses are wholly and the medical 
expenses are mainly part of the cost of deterniining wheth'er compen.sation should be paid. 
But the medical expenses include in some castrs payTOents which are really in the nature of 
benefit. Thus in the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners' Associations in 1941 more 
than. A quarter of the medical expenses, equivalent to about one-twentieth of the total 
administrative cost and 1 per cent, of the whole expenditure on compensation and admini.*}- 
tration, was incurred in the provision of treatment or surgical appliances and might be 
described as a form of benefit to the employee,, though' it is also a means of reducing the 
liabilities nf the association. Provision of treatment or appliances, however, is not normally 
r.ndertakeu' either by commercial companie.s or by mutual insurance companies. Error 
due to tlie inclusion oTthe' whole of the medical expenses as part of the administrative cost 
cannot be large. The legal and medical expenses attributed to the Accident Offices 
.Association represent the proportion of thoise expenses to preTO'iums in 1938. vdz... 4 *©6 per 
cent. 

l.S. 'The percentage of cost.s to premiums in the two years named appears to have 
teen sligi'itly 'higher for the Accident Offices Association than in the years immediately 
preceding, 'owiag tcj the larger allocation to profit. The members' of the Accident Offices 
.Asstxdation work under a tarifi. Employers’ liability insurance is undertaken also by 
independent non-ta.riff companies. But an analysis of the accounts'of a number of these 
companies, in 1937 sugaests that there is no substantial difference in the cost ratio of tariff 
and non -tarifi companies. There is little doubt tliat, as com,parcd 'with most if not all of 
the mutual companies, tiie commercial companies are less localised in their operations 
and undertake a greater variety of small risks in non-hatardous employments where the 
am'ount of compenisation is small and the premium.s .by consequence relatively low. Both 
tl'icf scattering of the risks and the relatively low premiums would' tend to raise the 
cost ratio in these offices. It seera.s clear that the more costly 'part of the business ' falls 
upon them.. 

Muluai Indemnii}’ in Mining 

, !6. ^In coal mining, insurance 'has generally, though not umverjally, been effected,' 
, almost 'from the begiimiug of workmen’s compen,satioa’ through mutual indemnity com- 
panies which 'now cover 80 per ce,nt. of the colliery undertakings and probably a larger 
proportion of the .total output. Insurance by employers against their workmen’s com- 
pensa.tion .liabilities, except in respect of the first 28 weeks of disablement, is now com- 
pulsory in 'this industry under an Act of 198'4. ,, The administrative costs of the .compmie.i 
covering, the principal mining districts 'are set cmt.in .the 'following 'table distinguishing' 
nanagement expenses and. legal and medical expenses. The percentages vary considerably 
from one district to a.not.her. , The ■weighted average, accorihng to the numbers employed, 
in each district in 1935,. is about 7 per cent., divided as 3|-.'per cent, fot 'manag'emeat and 
3|. per cent, for, legal and .medical expenses. 
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Table XXXIV —Colliery Mutual Indemnity Companies 
Admin’istrative Costs percent, of Compensation Plus Administrative Costs— -1938 


Northumberlanfl 

Darham 

Cv 

Northern Employers 




North Wales ... 

3’51 i 4T6 

Ayrshire ... ... 

5-m ■ I'40 

Scottish Mine Owners 

6-02 ; 6-02 


Yorkshire, this means that the indemnity company does not handle claims at all nnless 
disability lasts 26 weeks ; that is to say, the administrative cost is that of long disability 
cases only. This, iiowe’i’er, is exceptionaL In most districts, the company handles claims 
from the outset, even though the individual employer, and not the common fund, will 


18. Is another respect the figures may include items which are of the nature of 
benefits to the injured employee rather than administrative cost such as supply of protective 




industry. Those excluded are insured wth a commercial or a mutual insurance company 


takings, notably railways, docks and public utilitte, wHch. cany their own Th^ 

(V< 

to 
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" TABtE XXXV.— Self Ixscrance for EMPtoyExa’ Liabilit’s' 

Administrative Costs per Cent, of Compensation Plus AimiNisTRATivi; Costs 

Mean of 1930-38 


Management I Legal and mpdical , Total 

Expenses ■ ExjK’nsfs j 


Gas company ... ... ... : !3'62 ' 1*44 ! LS-Ofi 

Electrical engineering firm ! 2*69 ^ 9-03 

Iron and steel firm ' 6*fi5 4-89 ; 1I.P94 

i : ___ 1 


Average Cosi Ruiio 

21. Tbe co.st ratios of the various forms of prcnision for ».*mp'lf;tyers’ liability, as given 
above, vary from over 4o per cent, for commercial iiisuraiice to 7 per cent, for mutaal 
indemnity in mining. The' average ^administrative cost of workmen’s comiien.sation as 
a whole depends on’ the relative importance of the different forms. .Employers ia.stired 
in a mutual association or with a mutual company comprise the great bulk of thexse in 
industrie.s with heavy accident risks such as mining, shipping, iron and steel and ship- 
building and account probably for nearly ,70 per cent, of the total compensation, 30 per 
cent, out of this 70 per cent, is paid in coal mining and 40 per cent, in other industries. 
As some collieries insure not through colliery indemnity companies but through other 
mutual compames, it is probably fair to assume that, say, 25 per cent, of the total com- 
pensation is paid through indemnity companies in mining with an average co.5t ratio 
of 7, and that some 5 per cent, in mining i.s paid through general mutual companies for 
which a cast ratio of 22 per cent, has been assumed. Some of the 40 per cent, in other 
industries dealt with on mutual lines may have a cost ratio materially below this 22 per 
cent. This is certainly the case in shipping, where the administratiw charge is put at 
10 per cent, of the compensation. But no figures are .available for most industries. The 
30'per cent, of compensation which is not dealt with on mutual lines is probably divided 
fairly equally between employers insured with commercial companies and those carrying 
tbeirown risks. Thatistosay. Ippercent, of the total compensation is paid by commercial 
companies at a cost ratio of about 45 per cent. For the 1-5 per cent. |.XHd by employer, s 
carrying their own risks it seems reasonable to take a co,st ratio of Id per cent. 

22. The foregoing information, which is the best that i.s availabie at present, is not 
sufficient to make possible any close e.stimate of the average cost ratio of workmen’s 
compensation in all industries. For the purpose of arriving at the lx*st average which 
can be got of the existing data, it seems reasonable- to say that atoitt IS per cent, of the 
compenKitioii ' is paid at a cost ratio of 45 per cent, by commercial companies; that 
35 pwr cent, is paid at a cost ratio of 22 per cent, by mutual companies 'inainly doing a 
mixed business ; that about 10 per cent, is paid !>y mutual i^on^panw•s in industries other 
than mining at a cost ratio of, say, 10 per cent. ; that 1.5 per cent, is paid by employee 
carr 5 !ing their own risks at a cost ratio of 10 per cent. ; and, finally, , that 25 per cent, 
is paid by mutual companies in mining at a cost ratio of 7 per cent. *01 these figures the 
average for all compensation works out at a little le.ss than 19 jier. cent. The sums 
treated as administrative cost in this calculation include certain expenditures which are 
not admimstraihx\ such as that part of medical expenses which is really benefit to the 
employee and includes other e.xpenditure which is concerned not %vit.h workmen's com- 
pemation but with, common law liabilities. On the other hand, they do not include 
expenses incurred by the injured employee or his trade union or a,ssociatioii in pressing a 
claim. These expenses are sometimes substantial and may fairly be set against any tjrror 
due to inclusion of all medical expenses as administrative and of expenses through common 
law iiabiiitie.s. That is to say, the administrativ'c co.st of workmen’s compensation as a 
whole may be put atalmut 19 per cent, of the premhim.s, though it must be realised that 
this is an estimate with a considerable margin .for error, owing to tlie lack of coinprehensi\-e 
statistics. The high cost of commercial insurance is offset by the low cost ,bf mutual 
insuance. in coal mining , and ' in other industries with specialised mutual indemnity 
arrangements. 

D- Voluntary 'Insurance Through Friendly Societies 

23. The term " friendly societies " is restricted here and elsewhere in the .Report 
to, those societies which do not receive premiums throu,gh collectors (sfs Appendix' D, 
pam. 6): , The 'societies dealt with here are of two main tyj»s, those' without bmnehes and 
those with branches; the latter are described officialiy as, ” Orders." • Comprehensive 
figures are available for the first type in 1935, enabling expenses' 'of management to be 
compared with contributions. SimiJax information can be given for the same year for 
the larg«t society of the second type^the Manchester Unity of 'Oddfellows — but not for 
'siny,othm of this type. The sickness' and death benefits paid by the Manchest'er Unity 


2iS'‘> 

are about two-fifths ni the total of these benefits for nl! societies with 'branches. The 
relevant figures ar*? as fcillows : — 

T-vBi-E XXXVL-— Friendly Societies’ Contributions and ilANAGEMEXx Expenses 

IN 1935 " ‘ 




» 

i ! 

Management Expen.se.s 

i 

Contri- .' 
butions 

£000 j 

Interest 

£000 

■ Total ! 
i benefits i 

i i 

i £000 ^ 

£000 
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Contribu- 
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Friendly Societies without 5 
branche.s 

'9.738 i 

, 3,627 

1 

i 7,954 

1 978 

10-0 

.Manchester Unity ■ 

1,103 

976 

1 1,568 

1 282 

j 

(25-6) 
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24. In considering these figures regard must be. had to certain important differences 
between the two types of .society. 

First, tlie Manchester Unity has a \*ery_ iarge income from investments and current 
benefits exceed tfie current contribution income. Since administration is concerned 
mc.inly with benefits, co.sts of administration cannot be; compared with contributions 
only and the figure of 25-6 per cent, is shown in brackets. 

'Second, the kind of work done by the two types is different. The total expenditure 
on benefits in 2935 i.s distributed b<;twet*n di,fferent purposes in the following proportions : — 

T.able XXXV!!,.- -.Frien.dlv Societies’ Benefit Expenditure, 1935 



‘ Societifs without branche.s j 

.Manchester Unity 


! ^ 

% of all I 

£000 

% of all 



benefits j 

benefits 

Sickness ... 

... ' 2575-4 * 

32-4 ' 

! 126-7 

71-8 

Medical Aid . . - , 

592 *6 

7-4 1 

37-8 

2-4 

Death 

830-2 

it) -4 

‘418*6 

13-0 

Superannuation 
Endmvment, divided, 

. ... 1055*7 

md *ie- j : 

13-3 1 

18*6 

1-2 

posits withdrawn 

... * 2259*! ; 

2S-4 1 

43-3 

2-8 

Other benefits ... 

... ' 64! -0 1 

8-1 1 

123-3 

7-9 


7954 *0 1 

; 1 

101) -0 j 

1 

1568-3 

100*0 


A much larger proportion of the work of the lilancfaester Unity than of the centralised 
societies consist.^ of tht; adnaiBi.-itmtion o.i sicknes.s benefit— a relatively troublesome tasl: 
The societies without branche.s pay out large proportions in much simpler way.s— on 
endowments. dK-iding and withtirawal of t!t;po.sits ; they do much more also by way of 
superannuation. * 

25. Comprehensive figures for bolls types of society are available for .some earlier 
years and give the lollmving results 


T.ABfR XXXVUI.— FRIE-NDLY SOCiETiES*' CONTRIBUTIONS .AND MxVN.IGEMENT EXPENSES, 

1910 TO 193.5 


j .Management , j 

Contributions Expen-ses i 

! (£000) ! 

mm 1.926 1935 1 1910 1926 1935 | 

, ' 1 - f 

! Expenses as % 

1 of Contributions 
1910 1926.1935 

Societies without branches: 3„456 6,886 9,738 1 400 780 978 j 
Societies with branches,,. * 3.5IG 3,435 j 533 72B | 

n*6 11*3 10-0 

1 (15*2) {21*2) 


The contribution income of' the societies without branches has risen nearly ^ three times 
from 1910 to 1935 and the expense ratio has fallen slightly. The contribution income of 
.societies with bmnehes fell slightly 'Iro'm 1910 to ime ; the rise in expense ratio xsoay repre- 


sent nothing but grf?ater dependence on interest frosn investmetits. ihe_^expense ratir, 
js shown in brackets aix-ordiiig!y as %rith the cms*.- ot the ^Mtinchestf-r bnity ratio in 
para. 23. 

2b. The societies without ijranches are of several descriptions with different cost 
ratio.*;. A special analysis of a, number of relatively largt* societies in 193.^ gives the 
the following results 

Tabu: XXXlX.—CE'XTR.ALisiii,} I’KiE.'foi-v Socsktjj.s' Cuntkiri'tion-s and 

Expexse-s, 1935 
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The cost ratio decri^ases as provision for return oC cleposit.s and division replaces accu- 
mulation.' The five '.societies giving death benefit only are small. The cost ratio for the 
33 soci’ctics is. higher than that for' all the societies without branches in para. 23'b»:?cause 
it exclude.^ some .societies whose cost ratio is reduced by exceptional factoT>, such as 
employment in a particular industry or firm. 

K. Compulsory State I.x,sirK.\.\'t:i': 

27. The table below gives the officiai costs of adroiniHtra.tion (;f the three State 
stheme.s of compulsory insurance, with an estimate of the employers’ cost.s ia exchanging 
HJid stamping insurance documents and making deductions from wage.s,. The contribution's 
are those of 'the three parties— employee, employer and State. The official costs cowr 
the expenditure of all the Government departments concerned in each case. The 
'unemployment figures cover totli the general and th<‘ agricultural Hchen)es of, insurance. 


Table XL. — Co.mpulsory State' IxsrR.vxcE — AnMixisTRATf\*i': Co.st. .{OW) 


1 Contribu- 
1 tio'n.-i 
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Interest 
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Costs 
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Employ'-' ! Total 
ers’* 1 .'Costs 
Costs 1 
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Unemployment | 

(1938'| i 66.247 

1 ,475 

6,110 

300 

i 6,610 

IfhO 

(1939) ! 67,521 

1. 351' 

5,805 

5CM> 

1 6.305 

'9-3 

Health (1939) j 37,637 

6,464 

6,01 K 

3.50 

1 6,368. 

16-9 

Contributory | 

.Pensions (1939) | 53,382 

942 

1,705 

350 

1 

1 2,055 

(S-9) 


2$. Estimates of the 'employer's co.it.-i are uecesmtily rough. Statements obtained 
from indivklual employees of t'he clerical W'ork involved, yielded figures ranging from 0T7d. 
per employee per -week to 0'33d. ; one or two figures were lower, but these apparently took 
,iJo account of the work of exchanging unemployment' books and health cards, , Mast of 
the establislimente from which statements were obtained Were large.,'’ 'The smalle.st of 
them, with 2,200 employees, yielded the highest figure given above, namely' 0-33d. i>er 
employee. The cost per employee clearly ri.ses as the size of the' establishment decreases. 
Where there are only a few employees, the employer presumably does the work himself 
and there is no recorded expense ; but the employer's expenditure of time in such cases 
must be r«:kon^d as part of the administrative cost of State insurance, 'If it is assumed 
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that the cost per empioyte rise.'' ;,'raduaiiy from 0'17d. per week in estabiisiiments of 5,000 
and upwards to 0-33(1. bettveen 1 ,000 and 2,500 employees to O-SOd. where the numbers are 
below 500, including all tlie employers of one or two men, an average of something like 
(j'33d. pel* employee mejr all is I'eached. If half of this is attributed to unemployment 
insurance and one-(|uartcr each to health and pensions insurance, the estimates given 
in the table are reaclu-d, namely about £'500,000 for unemplovment and about ^50,000 
a year each for health ami pensions. These estimates assume '15,000,000 persons’ insured 
against unemployment, and 21,500.000 insured for health and pensions, with 10 per cent, 
in each cti.se unemployed or sick .so that no stamp is required. The statements furnished 
l>y employers fr.ugge.st that use of a .single insurance document and stamp for all State 
insurance.s w'ould reduce their costs by from 30 to 40 per cent., that is to .say, on the 
estimates given alicn'e, by about /40CM)00 a year. 

29. The administration of health insurance is divided between Approved Societies 
and insurance committics on the _ one iiand and central departments on the other hand. 
The proportion of the total co.st incurred by the former ha.s tended to rise, having been 
77-2 per cent, of the wholt^ in 1914 and S2'0 per cent, of the whole in 1939. The following 
table .show.H that in reiatiem to contributions the administrative cost of the central 
departments has remained nearly .stationary while that of the Approved Societies and 
insurante conimittcfs has risen from U)-3 per cent, in 1914 to 13-1 per cent, in 1939. The 
figure of 16-b px-r cent., .shown as the total excludes the employers’ costs and is thus lower 
than the 16-9 per cent, .stiown in para, 27. The higher cost ratio of health insurance as 
compared with unefnph'iynit'iit in>urance is clearly due, in part, at least, to the lower 
cenera! rate; of benefit. .-Xn increa.se of the benefit rates, and by consequence of the con- 
tributions required tf»rKiy them, would automatically decrease the administrative cost ratio. 
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/not) 
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3-0 
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3-2 

3-1 
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4-8 

; 6-2 

1 3-8 : 

i 1 

o ‘2 

3-4 

3-1 

'i utal AdmiiuHtratior. 

■.3:)oo 

3.002 

4,979 

1 4,908 1 

5.660 

5,604 

6.018 

% of Contri bu tn '.u - .... 


13-3 

■ 15-1 

13-7 

17-0 

16-5 

16-0 

% of Benefits ... 


20-8 

; 23 '5 

17.S 1 

• t 

17-2 

180 

17-4 


3(!. The administrat; v«- co.i for cfmtrHHitory peasious .shown in brackets in the 
table in para. 27 is to sorut- exu-nt artificial, in so far as the pension scheme bj' using a 
foint contribution card with ht-idth, has its contriimtions collected practicailly free of 
charge, Ikt the of 3-9 shown above, while in this respect it slightly undcrstate.s 

the adminictrati've c<wt m contributory pensions, in a more important respect overstates 
the co.st. 'i'hc sum of mihion .sho-.vii as the contributions for pensions relates only 

to |jensic»ns under the age of 7U, v.iiiii* the f'H»nsiQns over the- age of 70, which arc given 
“ by virtue '* m contributions, .irc treated as. a direct charge on the Customs vote. They 
amounted m the yc-.ar in question to £33-9 million and the additional expense of their 
administratiem .shown in the Parliamentary estimates amounted to4iU-l millimi. Making 
this and curtain othtr minor adju.ctmenl.-^. the revised percentage cost of administration 
of contributory iwn.MOitN hlwmid Ix; put not at 3-9 }»r cent, but at about 2-5 per cent. 

Ifl';* liiPTS BV WATi' OF IXTERKST 

% 

,31. M,o.st jnsurania; 'iiiut-rt.ikings, in addition to ■ptetn'mms or contributions, receive 
income 'OS interest on irivsf,»t«i(-nt.s. Thi.s intere.st is an important part of the total income 
in the case of life assurance and si€knes.s insurance. .The following table shows for each 
of these 'cases theywoportloii l/’.rne bv interest to the premiums or contributions. , 
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Tablje XLIL — Premiums, CoxTRiBUTtuxs ' and iKTKnr-sT 'x 'Varioi;.-, Forms. 

OF IXRtJTJANCE 



1 

Premiums nr 

i interest 

j Interest . 




Contribii tiori.s 

; less Tax 

1 % of 




(iOOIl) 

! {i'OOOl 

i Contributions 


Ordinary life Assurance 

(1937) j 

99,739 

? t'^(S,y03 

: 39-0 


Industrial Assurance 

(19371 I 

69,23.5 

; 17.429 



Friendiv Societies without ! 





branches 

11935) 1 


3.627 

1 37*3 


Manchester Unity 

(1935) i 

1 . , 1 1. )3 


} 88‘5 

i 


National Health Insurance ^(1939) 


CoNCLUsinx 


32. The broad re.su!ts of the comparison EUiule betwt’i.'n t'hf five form.s of insiurana; 

Just before the present war may he .sjnnroarised as follo'w.'j r— 

(I) Commercial insurance against fire, accidents and motor risks uses nearly 42 per 
cent, or about 8/5 in every 3 ^ of prciniuni.s lor conimissioD and management. The 
actual figures range from 3fi‘9 per cent, for accident and [general insurance through 
non-tariff companies to 47 sS per cent, for lire insurance through tariff compaEies, 
These figures exclude underwriting proti t. Commercial itisimince agaio.st employers’ 
liability uses about 40 per cent, of the premiums, or 8 /- in the £. foe commission. 
Tnauagement aad legal and medical exi^enstes, aacl another 6 per cent, for profit, 

■ making a total of something over 45 per cent. . or S/- in tire The part representetl 
by commis.sion is .substantially less tiKiii in other forms of i.’ommercial insurance. 

{2) Ordinary lilt* as.sarance, the rename-^ of men of ' substantial means, «.ses about 
J 6 per cent, of the premium, S' or 3/2 in the / for admiuistnition. white mdustriai 
assurance, for men of limited means, uses 35 per cent, or If-- in tlie £ exclusive of 
tax in each case. With tax, the total administrative cost of’imlustrial a.ss«ranc»‘ 
is 37*2 per cenf^ or 7/6 in the t, ;.SVf .\pj;f»ndix D. jsara. 25.) 

(3) , Mutual insurance against employers' liability otherwise than in aiiutag. shipping, 

and perhaps one or two other iwlnrit.ieK. uses ,i little more than 20 per, cent, of 
the contributions or 4'- in the £ for administratifin, .Mutiia} insurance in miaing 
uses in this way about 7 per r.ent, of tlie tola! cost of compensation and administni- 
tioE, that is to say l/S in the £. In this industry coropeJisation is heavy. Tor 
workmen's compcnsiition as a wiiole. the most reasonahii' wtimate that (ian rum* 
be made wpuld put the administrative cost at about 19 pttr cent, of the pTemiums, 

(4) Voluntary insurance against sickness, death, old ^^ge and fear eiidounraent or saving 
through centralised friendly societies uses just over Id ixT'ceut. of ttre ooatribution 
or 2 /- in the £ for administration. 

(5) In compulsory State insurance, a,tiin»niR!;ratioji of health msurance costs 17 pt‘r 
cent, or 3/5 in the £ of contributions, ol unenifslfiyinent insurance costs 10 'per cent, 
or 2 /“ in the £, and of contributory peosuons costs 2 | per cent, or 6 d. in the £■ 
These figures include the estimated cost of administration by etn,ptoyers, which is 
paid not from the contributions but i,n .-idtlition thereto, 

(&} These comparisons axe not coiQpari.sons of the relative efficiency of administiation 
in the different forms of in-surance, since the work to te done, and the coaditions 
under which it has to be done, differ froin tiae form of inaarance to another. The 
markedly lower cost of administration in most forms of State iasuraace, as compared 
with most fomj.s of voluntary msurance, arises essentially from, the economies 
mssibie in the obtaining of premiums. ^ If a risk is of such a Isind that it can fitly 
be dealt with by com.: 0 iisory social insurance, that is as a role administratively the 
cheapest way of me^ag that risk. But many risks are too varied for compulsion 
and must, be left to' voluntary insurance. 'In that' case the cost of administration 
will normally be 'higher. ' ' 


! 



3. Risks Copsred in Seleck-i Countries. Looking first at the selected countries and 
considering, not the amount of cash benefits, but the question whether or not any prori'^ion 
is made for the various risks, the following main results emerge : — 

'i) Provision for occupational incapacity, that is to say, for incapacity arising out of 
employment (workmen's comixsnsatibn in Britain), is found in all ten countries. 

!'ii) Provision for non-occupatioua! incapacity, that i.s to say, compulsory sickness 
insutaace, exists in four only out of the ten selected countries, namely, Germany, 
New Zealand. Rournania and Denmark. 

(jij) Compnteory unemployment insurance j,s found in five of the selected countries, 
namely. Canada. Kew Zealand, South, Africa, the United State.s and Queensland 
from among the Au.stralian State.s, In Denmark unemployment insurance on a 
volimtary assisted basis i.s widespread. 

<!v.' .\1I ten countries provide old agf pensions of some kind, but the pensions arc wholly 
or partially contributory in six ca.ses only — Belgium, Germany, New Zealand;, 
itourriansa ,* Sweden and the l,'inited States of America. Non-contributory i>ensioas 
! subject to me; ins. te.st. and repre.scnting as.sistance rather than insurance, are found 

in Australia, Canada. Denmark, South Africa, arrd, combined with contributory 
pen-sions, the United States of America, The New Zealand pensions plan is dealt 
; with more fully in the Rejjort itself (para. 241) , since in its main principle of 

j introducing adequate pensions without means test only at the end of a lengthy 

■ transition period, daring which, needs are met by non-contributory age l>enefitR 

I' subject to a means te.^t ’ it follows a line very similar to that of the plan of the 

I Report for Britain. 

1 , 4, Oiher Coitnirks. Among the 2l,i other C 0 untrie.s, 16 have compulsory sickness 

I iOMrance, IS have some form, of contributory pensions and only three have uaemploy- 

1''' meat insurance. 

!' 5. AU Cmniries. Taking all tiitf 'Jj countries together, 20 have compnisory sickness 

t insurance, 24 Imve some form of contributory pension, 8 have unemployment insurance. 

I Three countries osdy m the 30-— -New’ Zealand , Bulgaria and Poland— make provision agai^t 

I I all the three risks of sickness, old age and unemploymeBt. That is to .say, three countries 

, only aim at covering all the pri.nd'|al fonns of social insecurity as fully as Britain. The 
United States has no .sickness insurance ; Gemia,ny has now no unemployment insurance, 

; ' 6. B&mfiis Generally MeMed to Earnings. : Though 'in Tables XLIII and XLIV 

an iadicatioa is given of the amount of the cash benefits in relation to wages, or famMy- 
' incom®, it » not easy from this to make comparisons between, the real value of the cash 
[' bcjoieto' 'being paM m Britain or proi»sed under the' plan, and those of other countries. 

TItese tables are of inter«t mainly as ilSustrating one outstanding difference 'between the 


old ape and anempioyment res}>ectively in 1,938 
jierson. and in Table XL,IV for a man with family responsibilities, as percentages '"of 
the weakly wage with family allowance.s where these are given. Table XLV gives 
information for 20 other countries showing which of them have made provision for 
>icluiess, pension insurancr*, unemployment and non-contributory pensions respectively, 
without attempting to indicate the scale of this provision in relation to wages. All 
three tables must be read subject to tli'e comments in the notes upon them. In the 
boviet Union, social insurance, like the economic and social system as a w'hoie, is organised 
on lineis so different from those oi' most other countries that direct comparisons are 
difficult. Some of the special feature> arc noted in para. 14. 

























General Note on Tables XLIII and XJLIV 


The benefits are expressed as percentages of a twisic wage. The figure selected for 
the basic wage is not an average for the insnred gronp {except in the case of Romnania, 
for which no other figure was available) but is intended to represent the typical full- 
time earnings' of a moderately skilled male industrial worker (e.g. a fitter in the 
engineering trade) in 1938. This wage is. of coarse, somewhat higher than that of 
the unskilled worker and considerably higher than that of the agricnltaral worker or 
female worker. Moreover, because the maximum _ statutory basic wage fixed by certain 
workmen's compensation laws is less than the basic wage adopted for these tables, the 
compensation is shown as less than the nominal percentage of wages |»esoribed by 
the laws in question. Where a family allowance is added to wages, as in Australia', 
Belgium, New Zealand, the benefits in respect of families are expressed as percentages 
of the basic wage plus the family allowance. Nevertheless, in’ the «se of old age 
pensions for a married couple, the pensions are related to the basic wage without 
family allowances. 

Detailed Notes 


(a) As limited by absolute maximum weekly payment, 

(b) Non-contributory ' benefit. 

(e) Lump sum payment. 

{d} Voluntary insurance ; rate depends on each individual. 

(e) Non-occupational accident. 

(/) After qualifying pericMl of 8 years. 

(g) Contributory for persons with means. 

(h) Contributory component plus non-contributory com|x>ncnt for persons with means 
not exceeding lOO kr. a year. 

{%) 'Since the preparation of this Table, family allowances in New Zealand have bt-en 
increased from 4/- per head to 6/- per head. The figure of IDS/- used in the Table 
and the percentages Ijased on it do not take account of this increase. 


practice of other countries and the practice of Britain both in the past and in the plan 
proposed. Difficulty of direct comparison of amounts of benefit is due not merely to 
difficulties in determining the money rates of wages and the real value of wages-, twit to the 
diflEerence of principle in fixing the amount.^ of benefit or pension. In Biitain thc.sc 
amounts are fiat rates irrespective of earnings, and so are the same for all classes of persons, 
though with a diffierentiation for sex in some cases and a differentiation between various 
forms of Interruption of earnings. In most other countries the benefi'ts are percentages 
of the wages, and vary, therefore, from one man to another. There its no general rate with 
which the British flat rate can be compared. Looking at it from the other side, the British 
flat rate cannot be expressed as a percentage of wages ; the percentage itouW vary, being 
higher for unskilled men with relatively iow’ wage.** than for skilled men with higher wages. 
The methods of relating benefit to wages in other countries vary. In Germany the insured 
population is graded by income classes and this plan has been widely followed. In the 
United States the amount paid for unemployment and pensions is related to the'oamings 
■of each individual insured person. In the ^viet Union the percentage itself varies from 
man to man with the same wages. In one way or another, in nearly aJ! countries other 
than Britain, Eire and New Zealand, the gian of low eaming.s, when 'sick or unemployed 
or pensioned, normally gets through compuisory insurance a lower fiayment than a man 
of higher earnings. He pays, or his employer pays, a lower contribution, also propor- 
tionate to his earnings. 

7. FM Rate in Britain, Eire and New Zealand. The principle adopted in Britain 
in the past and propewed to be retained for the future is of a fiat rate of State insurance 


benefit for all. The difference between existing schem-es in Britain and the propoKils 
for the future is that the rates of benefit pro^posed for the future are all materially higher 
than the present ones and aim at full subsistence. Social insuance in Eire began an 
part^of .the British system, and though it has developed on its own lines in some ways, 
particularly in relation to medical treatment, it retains the flat rate principle for cash 
b^efits. New Zealand, like Britain, differs from the other countries in providing benefits 
without relation to previous earnings. It differs from Britain in two important rfflpects 



* The list covers most countries other than those in the earlier tables which have 
social insurance schemes, but is not eximustive. It omits the Soviet Union and Eire, 
which are cleatlt with sf»»*cially in paragraphs 7 and 14. 

t In Norway thert; is a universal old age tax, and the pension, is subject to means test. 

8. Smpe. In most cfiuntries mcwt schemes of social insuraace are limited in effect, 
to employed fx^risom, as at present in Britain. The outstanding Exceptions are New 
Zealand, the Soviet Union and. lesw completely, Denmark. For pensions only, Finland 
and No,r»ay kive schemes for all dtiaens rather than for employed persons. 

§. Industriai AfCifiifHl and Oisfusr. The provision made for industrial accident and 
disease is descritaxl in a detailed Memorandum submitted fay the International Labour 
Office to the itoyai CommifflioB on Workmen '.s Compensation w'hich has been published. 
An extract Irom'tins. com|iariBg the rates of compensation in relation to wages with that, 
of Britain, is given in |»ra. 99 of the Report. The general practice of most countries 
is to place! the cost of coTO|xmsation solely on the employer and thus, through the employer, 
upon the part,iciila,T iwhistry in which the^workman is engaged. A, partial exception to 
this is found in Denmark and in Gtrrmany, where the cost of compensation is borne by 
the giefcaess funds for the irst 13 weeks and, the fitst six weeks respectively. In these 
two ,comatiies also there is a difference between the scales of beneit at the beginning of 
incapacity and later, Ja Denmark' victims of indu.strial accident and disease receive 
benefit at sickness iiiiiiraace rates which mry with the different insurance funds for 
13 weeks ; after that they receive a pension of three-fifths of the wages lost. ' In Germany 
sicknes,s teneilt at 50 fx-r cent, of the wagi?s is paid for a mimmnm of 13 weeks and a, 
naximuia of 26 weeks; the SCI per cent, may be increased after six weeks up to.W per cent., 
'according to the financial pwatioa of the particular sick fund to which the henefidary 
belongs. A,fter 26 weeks of wage loss ia any case, or earlier, if the need for medical care 
■crises, sickims teaefi,t is replaced by accident pension equal to two-thirds of the 

'There aw childRSB’s allowaaces in addition. Nearly all countries include medial 
treatment for workmen fejared by industrial accident or disease as part of the provision 
for them. Most conatoe.-?, moreover, as apixiurs from Table XLIII, give markedly higher 
benefits for occupatioaai than for aon-occu^tlonal iaca|»city. To this the Soviet Unioa 
is ai» eweptiott in making no distinction of benefit rates between the two t<xms of 
Incapacity, 

10. Mafepuifj. ia cotmEries other tlurn Briuiu, provision for maternity normally 

(a) for fewde wage-^raem perioiMcal cash benefits and medical care, md (h) for 
wl’WBS trf wage-eamen mecScal care tritimut cash benefit, For gremp (a) fite iataasatloaal 


Country 

• Sickness 

Pension 

Insurance 

Unemploy- 

ment 

Non- 

contributory 

Pensions 

Belgium 


X 





Brazil 

X 

X 

— 


Bulgaria 

X 

X 

X 

. , 

Chile ... 

X 

X 





Costa Rica 

X 

X 

— 



Czechoslovakia 

X 

X 

■ 


Ecuador 

X 

X 

— 



Finland 

— 

X 




Fraact: 

X 

X 

— 

X 

Greece 

X 

X 

— 



Hungary 

X 

X 


— 

Italy 


X 

X 

— 

Japan 

X 

— 



— 

Netherlands 

X 

X 


— 

Norway 

X 

* 


t 

Panama 

X 

X 

— 


Peru 

X. 

X 

— 

— 

Poland 

X 

X 

X 

— 

Spain 


X 


— 

Sweden 


X 


— 

Uruguay 


X 


X 

Yugoslavia 

X 

X 






standard of tnaternity cash bciiciit adopted by the L.hiUlbirth Lonveiuion o: lyit* i.-. lull 
and healthy maintenance for the mother and child fc;r six weeks before aaci six weeks 
after childbirth, and most Continental and South American countrie.s grant per cent, 
of the wages for the 12 weeks. These, percentages a.re iiMiiaily the same as those gix'en for 
ordinary .sickness. The present scheme in Britain fails .^hort of this in providing only a 
.small lump sum for the maternity of female wage-earners. The propo-suls of the Report 
go beyond it in providing a Ixjnefit 50 per cent, higher than sickness benefit for 13 weeks. 
For groap {b), that is mothers who are not wage-earners, a cash benefit {such as the £2 
given in Britain) is not generally found in other coirntries, but metlical care is pro-tided 
free for the wives of insured men. 


now gives unconditional widows' pensions. All others require a widow, liefore receiving 
a pension, either to prove invalidity or to have attained a pensionable age~-€0 or 65 in 
most cases, 55 in the So%det Union.’ None of the countries ap|>cars to provide anjhhing 
to correspond to the temporary widow.s’ benefit at the specially high rate propcsed in the 
Report as a means of readjustment. 

12. Funerals. Almost all countries other than Britain which havv sciitrnes of com- 
pulsory sickness insurance pTO\-ide as part of their scheme |xiyraem of a funeral benefit 
at the death of the insured person ; New Zealand i.s an exception. Funeral benefit for 
dependants of insured persons is given in relatively few countries: in t'zechoslo’^'akia, 
Norway and Poland as a statutorv benefit, and in Clermany and Hungary :*•. additional or 
optional benefit. 

13. Health Service. Near!}' all the countries which hiax* a -.dekness in.sur^uacc* .-cheme 


(iv) Oid.age ponsioiLs are |mid in proportion to wages to men at (U) after 25 years’ 


(5) -ivorkers who ha\X‘ completely lost their ability hvwork !>iit arc not itt need 
of outside care ; and 

{c) workers who have lost their capacity to work in their fornjer occupation, but 
retain siiflicient capacity to . engage in casual work, part-time work or 
definitely leas skilled worlt in another occupation. 

These groups are treated alike in dealing with nonoccupational and occupational 
inaipaoity. . la the former eswse,, but not in the latter, a c|ualify,i«g .period is imposed 
before benefit can be received. In each case the pension is equal to full wages for 
workers in group (o), to 75 per cent, of wages in grensp (h) and tn .50 oer cent, of 
wages in group (c). 


Cvii) The main features of the maternity service are described asioliows in m officially 
recommended handbook : The care of the child begins well 'before it is born, 
In every' city, in every collective or state farm, there are women's medical consulta- 
tion centra linked^ nprnth hospitals, maternity homes, and the Institute of Mother 
and Child in the big .cities. Here the ivomaa who becomes pregnant is eiic0.urag«l 
to come for'ad'vice, ' Here she. will be ,e.xain,ined and given attention.' AplacOw-ill 
be reserved for hex in the nearest maternity .hospital, .if she is working, her 'manager 






' «f| flflt ttt itm Report, 


K 'wili be iniormwl. From time to time she is examined, and if the doctor considers 

p ' that her work is too 'hea\'y for her, she must be put on a lighter job at the same 

I"' pay. She must rc»;eivc H wer-ks' pregnane}' leave with full pay, and he taken back 

j; at her original Job. She will receive a layette and an allowance for the extra need 

during that perioti When she returns to the factory she will leave her baby 
in the factory er&che.s am! she will be allowed 30 minntes off from work every 
I ' ' 4 hours to feed the baby. If the mother is unable to feed it, there are milk kitchens 

f* , where she can olrtain cheaply the proper milk.” 

' (viii) 1'he health service is based on the following principles 

(tf S livery kind of medical benefit i.s provided free of charge. 
lb) The families and (lependants of insured persons are included. 

» k) Specialist services are included, e.g., dental, ophthalmic, surgical ; drugs, 

medicines anti appliances ; orthopa’dic treatment and artificial limte ; 
hospital and convalescent treatment a.nd maintenance in sanatoria and 
rest-homes. 

{li} Medicine is designet! tcj be preventive as well as curative by establishment of 
a network of clinks and polyclinics in towns and villages, and factory and 
rural health centres, and by the special attention that is paid to the health of 
children, from infancy upwards, and to ensuring continuity of treatment. 

15. MeriU ii/FrfAtf:i iirih'sit Sr/icHir.c The existing sc, hemes of social insurance in 
Britain, in common with the schemes of most other countries, are schemes for employees 
rather than for all citireiis. They make ie.ss provision than is made in a good many other 
countries for medital treatment t,>f edhers than tiw; injured persons and of the insured 
peraom themselves, for maternity of women who are gainfully occupied and for funerals. 
On the other hand their total range js greater than that of nearly all other countries. 
British social insiirann*. with its uilieci services, has merit.« which are summarised 

by the International 1-abyur Office in the following terms ; 

'Fhe e-xisting British system ** excels in |x>int of |1) it.s .scheme of imcmployment 
msura-fice. embracing practically the entire employed population, including agricultural 
workers ; it.s contributory ijtcmsion.?. comparatively adequate as basic pensions, 
'and gniiite'd after a comparati^-ely short qualifying pi-riod. at comparatively small 
cost to immml person or employer : (3) its unemployment and old age assistance, ■ 
nationally fiwtnceti. gaaranteeing a tolerable standard of subsistence, and adjusted 
to the needs of «ch individual ; S4) the continuity of its medical benefit, granted, 
from the first day of insurance, during eraployment, sicfcne.ss, iinomployment, disable- 
nsent and oM age." 

'/c«' ifrUmfi. The Idau for Si-Jtial Sixairity in the Keport develops the 
wistiag British schcm« in four directions : it unifies them while providing for variety 

■ of l»efit ami administration w'here difference is justified ; it extends the .scope of insurance 
'to all citizens ; it rai.sf.s benefits to su twist «it:c level and makes them a^leq^late in time ; 
it gives new IdCoelltK. While doing thi.s. the plait prvsvt'i.'es the main feature, of the British ' 

■' ' wMclt distiiiguishts !**lh’it, and the Stjw Ztsdand .nystem from the systeim of 

nearly all other rountxies. 'HjIh feature is tlie prescix-ation of a fiat rate of benefit not 
vaTyittK ^rith the eiirainj 4 s wlrirh h'lve teen lost, fti platining for social- securitj' each 

■ owiitry. it nmv with ui!varit.i,st* ItSirn 'iroin the f.x}»rieisce of other.s, needs a jwhcnie 
aiUptwl to its »|xsciiii t.omiitioris and its doiiiinani jKfiitical ideas. The prindpie adopted 
by niCKt other coofttries of ina,ltiiig' State insurance tenefits proportionate to the earning.^ 
'."wMch have be*n lost !ms advantaftt; and rlisad'i'aiitagcs. Apart, frorrj the greater 
adasmistrat’-vc dlffitultK'.-s, the \iew raken heu' ♦s that a .system on this principle would 
not achune the pisr|a>si«-v wlaii h In. the Bnts.sh jx'ople .ire most inii.iurtant. The peasoa-, 
for this \ficw may te .suinnwrtsctl briefly its follow.^ r-r- 

\i) Tte flat rate uf tem fit tn-atuu, eJi e-isUe m .-'<s)rd with Bnti.-,h sentiment for 
equal treatment al all in s'xial iUsHr.inj,e trre.siH'Tti^’e Ivjth ni their previou.s 
earnings anti of the degree of thesr risk of unemployiiftent or sickness 
^2) A fia.t rate of tenefit, i! lai-scd, ax it is rmsed m the proposaLs of the Keport, to 
stibsisteuce level, is a direct rontnbutton to a polity of ii national minimum. 
Benefits wnich ure prr>p*/Tt}‘.'n.s oi wages do not guarantee ijuteistcnco;, and are 
i,:’;., ■ ■ liabte itt the ca* oi the lower pa,iil workers to lx; below isabsistenco level. 

' / ’« I^vwloa l»y coiapaltiory instiimnce of a fiat rate of benefit up to subsisted level 
leaves untimcteHl the frcvdoin <*jjd th** res|X)iisjbi}ity of the individual cituzen in 
' Mflking sitppleiKentaiy provision for himself above that level. This accords both 
* ’ I with toe ewnditions of Britain, where voluntary insurance. particulsnJy MaJnst 

h ! ‘ skkw*. I* highly developed, and with Briti.%h seatiment, _ But to giw the fnlltot 
1 L tio^bie eiKioiM rage went to voluntary insuruiice and saving, it is importeat to 
,1’ » ' reduce to m miitimuio the cases in W'bieh arfisfeteiicc has to be given subject to 

r conjude ration of raea.n>. To do this s$ a, central featurt of the plan for Britain as 
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